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Art. I.—Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. By ArtHour Penruyn StTan vey, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. London: 1881. 


Wes this volume was published, few probably anticipated 

that this, one of the most characteristic of Dean 
Stanley’s works, was to be his last. It was known that for 
some years the shadow of a great sorrow had rested on his life, 
and that his grief, which scarcely became lighter with the lapse 
of time, had somewhat abated his bodily strength. But there 
was no apparent reason for thinking that the voice which for 
a long series of years had been heard whenever truth was to 
be vindicated or wrong exposed would in a few months be 
silent, or that the pen would soon fall from the hand which was 
never weary of working for the cause of righteousness. They 
. who had followed him through every stage of his career with 
d feelings of growing admiration and love indulged the hope 
that they might long be cheered by his fearless antagonism to 
all rigid narrowness and unjust intolerance. Others, who re- 
y garded the results of his work with mingled wonder and per- 
d =} plexity, were half afraid of the light which he might yet throw 
on questions of the deepest moment; and others, who were 
conscious that between his convictions and their own there lay 


. an impassable gulf, looked forward with nervous impatience and 
” 4 alarm to the blows which he might yet deal on that which they 
je called truth, but which he cast aside as falsehood. But 
ce 


neither these hopes nor these fears were to be realised. A 
short illness showed that his powers of resistance were not 
what they had been, and for the public generally the tidings 
of his death came with something of the startling suddenness 
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which marked that of his master and friend at Rugby. 
Henceforth for a constantly increasing multitude the memory 
of these two illustrious men will be inseparably linked to- 
gether, and the fearless integrity of Arnold will be reflected 
in the undaunted charity and far-reaching love of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley. But they who knew him best and valued 
him most will the soonest feel that for him there could be 
nothing happier than the ending of his earthly toil, that he had 
indeed done a great work, and that the time of rest was come 
for one who never allowed the weight of sorrow which op- 
pressed him to interfere with his duty, to chill his affection, 
or to damp his zeal. They will see that the influence of a life 
such as his could scarcely be felt in its fulness before he had 
joined the great company for whom faith has given place to 
sight; and the conviction will be more and more pressed home 
upon them that his acts and his words must, now that he is 
taken from us, have results more momentous than hitherto 
they had looked for. 

This conviction will in the highest degree be strengthened 
by the volume which contains his latest published thoughts, 
and which in truth surveys the whole field of Christian belief 
and practice. But the impressions left after a careful study of 
its pages will not be due to any unusual display of learning, 
nor to any special vividness of description, whether historical 
or local. The chapter which relates the history of the council 
and creed of Constantinople will scarcely be one of those to 
which the reader will be inclined again and again to turn. 
The plan of the work excludes indeed, or at least leaves 
scanty room for, the lifelike pictures of men or of places 
with which the Lectures on the Jewish and the Eastern 
Churches abound, for the vivid colouring which brings back 
every incident of the desert wanderings of the Israelites in 
his ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ for the insight into personal cha- 
racter which marks the portraits of the sons of Zebedee, of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, in the ‘ Sermons on the Apostolic Age.’ 
But they who heard these sermons more than five-and-thirty 
years ago could not but feel that they were listening to a man 
whose life would remain undisturbed by the angry storms of 
theological debate and controversy, while they might perhaps 
be led to think that the substantial truth rested with him 
rather than with those who plunged into the fray with the 
vehement eagerness of zealots and partisans. The promise of 
good work given by Arthur Stanley in the vigour of his early 
manhood was bright indeed. The richness of the ripened 
harvest may well be looked on as surpassing the hopes of those 
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who expected the most from his unswerving sincerity; and in 
none of his previous works is this sincerity more conspicuously 
displayed than in the essays on the Institutions of Christen- 
dom which form his parting gift to the world of English 
thought. From first to last the man speaks in his book. 
There is not the least attempt to evade a difficulty, or to throw 
a veil of convenient obscurity over his own conclusions. Here, 
still more plainly perhaps than ever before, he stands in a re- 
gion whose serene tranquillity cannot be ruffled by the un- 
wholesome blasts of religious strife; and he is removed from 
the turmoil of battle, because above and beyond the working 
of all ecclesiastical systems, in and through the growth of all 
organisations, however imposing, majestic, or exclusive, in all 
that makes them sources of blessing or fountains of mischief, 
he sees the evidence of a Divine work never broken, never 
foiled, although often retarded, and steadily advancing to the 
great consummation which will bring with it the victory of truth 
over falsehood, of righteousness over evil. The keynote of the 
whole book is struck in the opening sentences of the preface, 
and every page which follows will only show more clearly 
that in those sentences Dean Stanley fully meant what he said. 
He starts with declaring his conviction that ‘ underneath the 
‘sentiments and usages which have accumulated round the 
‘forms of Christianity . . . there is a class of principles—a 
‘religion as it were behind the religion, which, however dimly 
‘ expressed, has given them whatever vitality they possess.’ 
It is this religion in which he lives; not as though his life 
could be separated from the religion, or be looked at as some- 
thing out of and apart from himself. The religion is his life, 
and this life depends on the working of the Divine Spirit which 
is working also in all who do not deliberately shut it out. 

It follows that the sentiments and usages of the great society 
which forms the Church of England must, like all other 
churches, have vitality by virtue of the religion which underlies 
them all. But it was Dean Stanley’s belief that the Church 
of England had preserved the spirit of the ancient faith more 
nearly and more thoroughly than any other of the communions 
of Christendom; and therefore he claimed to feel for it a 
thorough and genuine loyalty. This loyalty implied no idea 
of its absolute faultlessness; but he never supposed that the 
English Church anywhere made profession of such faultless- 
ness or infallibility. What he did believe was that in her 
system of doctrine as well as in her discipline the faith and the 
practice of St. Peter, St. Paul, or St. John, and of their im- 
mediate converts, were reflected more clearly and faithfully 
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than in any other portion of the Christian Church. If any 
desire to know what he held this faith to be, and what truths 
were signified by the several forms under which it is expressed, 
they will find in these pages an answer the meaning of which 
it is impossible to mistake. It is true that the confession 
which he makes shows the working of the historical mind which 
insists on tracing everywhere the phases through which any 
given belief has passed; but in every case there remains the 
fundamental truth on which alone the fabric of Christianity 
has been reared. In the creeds of the Eastern and Western 
Churches he discerns the framework furnished by the baptismal 
formula which consists ‘ of the name of the Father, the Son, 
‘ and the Holy Ghost.’ The giving of the first name is ‘ the 
‘ peculiar revelation of the Divine Nature made by Christ 
‘ himself ;’ and nothing can be allowed to set it aside or to 
qualify it. ‘ To be assured that there is One above us whose 
‘ praise is above any human praise—who sees us as we really 
* are—who has our welfare at heart in all the various dispen- 
‘ sations which befall us—whose wide-embracing justice and 
‘ long-suffering and endurance we all may strive to obtain— 
‘ this is the foundation with which everything in all subsequent 
‘ religion must be made to agree.’* But the remembrance of 
this name of Father, the revelation of which Dean Stanley 
assigns as the work of natural religion, may become vague and 
dim, and the bringing of it so home to us that we shall not 
forget it or lose it is ‘ the object of the second sacred name by 
‘ which God is revealed to us.’ In the manifestation of history 
the life of Christ is ‘ the Word, the speech that comes to us out 
‘ of that eternal silence which surrounds the unseen Divinity. 
‘ He is the Second Conscience, the external Conscience, reflect- 
‘ ing, as it were, and steadying the conscience within each of 
‘us. And wheresoever in history the same likeness is, or has 
‘ been, in any degree reproduced in human character, there and 
‘ in that proportion is the same effect produced.’t This reve- 
lation scatters to the winds all the monstrous notions which, as 
in the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey,’ can represent the action of 
the deities as altogether more selfish, tyrannical, and debased 
than those of their worshippers. 

‘If in Christ the highest human virtues are exalted to the highest 
pitch, this teaches us that, according to the Christian view, in the 
Divine Nature these same virtues are still to be found. If cruelty, 
caprice, revenge, are out of place in Christ, they are equally out of 
place in God. To believe in the name of Christ, in the name of the 





* Christian Institutions, p. 269. ¢ Ibid. p. 271. 
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Son, is to believe that God is above all other qualities a Moral Being 
—a Being not merely of power and wisdom, but a Being of tender 
compassion, of boundless charity, of discriminating tenderness. To 
believe in the name of Christ is to believe that no other approach to 
God exists except through those same qualities of justice, truth, and 
love which make up the mind of Christ.’ 


The Word made flesh was thus ‘the union of religion and 
‘ morality, was the declaration that in the highest sense the 
‘image of man was made after the image of God.’* But as 
the natural religion, in which the name of the Father was made 
known, may become vague and abstract, so the historical 
religion represented in the life of Christ ‘may become per- 
‘ verted, distorted, exhausted, formalised ;’ and men may thus 
call themselves Christians who bear about with them nothing 
of His spirit. Hence there is revealed to us another form of 
religion, and that is spiritual religion; and by this is meant 
‘ the inspiring breath, without which all mere forms and facts 
‘are dead, and by which all intellectual and moral energy 
‘lives. It means the inward spirit as opposed to the outward 
‘letter. It means the freedom of the Spirit, which blows like 
‘ the air of heaven where it listeth, and which, wherever it pre- 
‘ vails, gives liberty.’ The revelation of this name is thus the 
revelation of the abiding Comforter; hence 

‘ to believe in a Presence within us pleading with our prayers, groaning 
with our groans, aspiring with our aspirations—to believe in the 
Divine supremacy of conscience—to believe that the spirit is above 
the letter—to believe that the substance is above the form—to believe 
that the meaning is more important than the words—to believe that 
truth is greater than authority or fashion or imagination, and will at 
last prevail—to believe that goodness and justice and love are the 
bonds of perfectness, without which whosoever liveth is counted dead 
though he live, and which bind together those who are divided in all 
other things whatsoever—this, according to the biblical uses of the 
word, is involved in the expression “I believe in the Holy Ghost.”’ 


From this belief flow, by a logical necessity, the articles which 
form the later additions to the Creed. 


‘The Universal Church, the Forgiveness of Sins, are direct results 
of the influence of the Divine Spirit on the heart of man. The hope 
of the Resurrection of the Dead and the life of the world to come are 
the best expressions of its vitality.’ 


It is easy to sce, it is impossible not to feel, that the bap- 
tismal formula thus interpreted raises us into a region where 
controversy and the intolerance which springs from a supposed 





* Christian Institutions, p. 274. + Ibid. p. 276. 
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exclusive and absolute possession of truth find no congenial 
atmosphere. It is the expression of a belief in an abiding and 
eternal reality, in a continuous process, the character of which 
is not affected by the notions which men may entertain about 
it. It embodies a faith which, so long as it is held in sincerity 
and without perversion, cannot possibly lead to quarrels or 
persecution ; it has therefore no necessary connexion with pro- 
positions oddressed to the intellect rather than the heart. The 
moral, Dcan Stanley asserts, is the only important aspect of 
the doctiine ; and hence the amplifications in the Eastern and 
Western creeds appear to him to have ‘but a very slight 
‘ bearing on the nature of the revelation in Jesus Christ.’ * 
He quotes the words of Bishop Thirlwall, who declares that 
they entirely miss the point, and he has no hesitation in dis- 
missing Pearson’s elaborate exposition of this article of the 
creed as conveying no spiritual instruction whatever. So far 
as Pearson’s dogmatic utterances are concerned, it remains un- 
certain whether the Being of whom they speak is ‘ good or 
* wicked, mild or fierce, truthful or untruthful;’ but it is to 
this very question that the mind and the heart demand a clear 
and definite answer, and in Dean Stanley’s belief this answer 
is given by the practical working of Christianity. ‘ Wherever 
* we are taught to know and understand the real nature of the 
* world in which our lot is cast, there is a testimony, however 
‘ humble, to the name of the Father; wherever we are taught 
‘to know and admire the highest and best of human excellence, 
‘ there is a testimony to the name of the Son; wherever we 
‘ learn the universal appreciation of such excellence, there is 
‘a testimony to the name of the Holy Ghost.’ t 

If here the objection be raised that such a confession as 
this makes light of, or even puts out of sight, the organisation 
of Christendom, and forgets that the Christian Church is a 
society with paramount claims on the obedience and sub- 
mission of all its members, with officers to whom is entrusted 
a divinely delegated power which enables them to pass judg- 
ment on offenders in things spiritual, and to inflict the penalty 
due for their offences—that to these officers belongs the ad- 
ministration of sacraments which are also divinely instituted, 
and that on this due administration depend the spiritual life 
and the salvation of each Christian man, the reply is fur- 
nished by the historical method which Dean Stanley never 
failed to apply in every case in which there was even a possi- 
bility that lapse of time might have brought about modi- 





* Christian Institutions, p. 272. 





+ Ibid. p. 284. 
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fications or changes either of doctrine or of practice. On 
every one of these points the appeal was to the tradition of 
the society or the authority of the book ; and the controversy 
should accordingly be carried to the tribunal to which the 
appeal had been made. It was idle to rest on the Tridentine 
doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharistic sacrifice 
until some attempt had been made to ascertain the forms of 
the institution in the earliest ages; it was of little use to urge 
the claims of a high sacerdotalism until it should be determined 
that these claims were warranted by the records on which 
they were alleged to rest, or were admitted or even known in 
the times of the apostles or their immediate successors. No- 
where, perhaps, in this the last volume given to the world in 
his lifetime, or in any other of his works, has the historical 
method been applied with greater force than to the subject of 
Absolution, the pivot on which all theories of priestly power 
must turn; and the importance of the conclusions reached 
with reference to it lies not only in the fact that, unless we 
steadily keep them in view, it is impossible to understand Dean 
Stanley’s career in any of its stages, but in their bearings on 
the future history of the Church of England. It was his con- 
viction that these conclusions exhibited the doctrine and the 
mind of the English Church; and it may be said without fear 
that the general acceptance of these conclusions is a necessary 
condition for the accomplishment of those changes which are 
indispensable to the increase of its efficiency in ways likely to 
win the confidence and loyal affection of the great body of 
the people. 

The theory of sacerdotal absolution, it is obvious, can be 
maintained successfully only if it can be shown to have pro- 
ceeded from the fountain-head of Christianity ; and the proof 
of this must in its turn be sought in the history of the twin 
theory of the apostolical succession. That there is in the 
Gospels the mention of a power of binding and loosing, of 
remitting and retaining sins, is a manifest and indisputable 
fact; the question is only as to the nature of the power and 
the agency by which it is exercised. When these words were 
uttered by our Lord, they were not uttered for the first time; 
and if His hearers understood them at all, they must have 
uuderstood them in the sense which at that time they bore. 
They must have explained them by a reference to the binding 
and loosing of the Jewish schools, with which they must have 
been more or less familiar; and in this case they must have 
known that the words designated simply the declaring of what 
is right and what is wrong—the imposition, in short, or the 
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removal of an obligation. With the promise that this power 
should be exercised by the disciples is closely connected the 
promise made to St. Peter; and the meaning of this promise 
is brought out with special care in the volume on the Apo- 
stolic Age. In the vivid picture there given of the great 
apostle, the spiritual judgment which drew down on him his 
Master’s blessing marks the moment of transition from Judaism 
to Christianity, and is exhibited decisively in the sequel of his 
career. It was exercised again in the supreme crisis which 
presented itself in the application of the gentile Cornelius, 


The future of Christianity was in the balance, and there was: 


the pressure which sought to incline it in favour of a modified 
Judaism. But Peter was true to the Divine guidance, by 
obedience to which he had made his first confession, and the 
promise made to him was absolutely fulfilled. The opening 
sentences of his speech to the centurion removed the burden 
of an unbearable yoke, and threw open the gates of heaven to 
the whole human race. But with the death of Peter the 
purely personal and historical parts of our Lord’s promise 
came, in Stanley’s belief, by the very force of the terms, of 
necessity, to an end, 


‘Never again can Jewish zeal and Jewish forms so come into con- 
tact with the first beginnings of Christian faith—never again can 
mortal man find himself so standing on the junction of two dispensa 
tions—the Church once founded can have no second rock—the gates 
once opened can never again be closed—the sins which were then con- 
demned, the virtues which were then blessed, the liberty which was 
then allowed, the license which was then forbidden, whether by word 
or deed of the first Apostle, were once for all bound or loosed in the 
courts of heaven, never again to be unbound or bound by any earthly 
power whatever.’ * 


But there is a sense in which the words are applicable, or 
have been applied, to all Christians. ‘He who has Peter's 
‘ faith, said Origen, ‘is the Church’s rock; he who has Peter's 
‘ virtues has Peter’s keys.’ We do not say that Dean Stanley 
entered very thoroughly into the Augustinian or Hildebran- 
dine theory of the Church; but it was no insensibility to the 
greatness of an idea which led him to draw the line between 
the powers of the whole Christian society and the privileges of 
its officers. He could, even under the dome of St. Peter’s, 
discern an undoubted truth in ‘the majestic inscription traced 
‘in colossal characters rounu the cupola which overhangs the 
‘ apostle’s grave—* Tu es Petrus et super hance Petram 


* Apostolical Age, p. 98. 
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‘ “ gdificabo ecclesiam meam, et tibi dabo claves regni 
‘“exlorum.”’ But for him its significance lay in the 
spiritual force of Christian opinion, that i is, of a mind acting 
in accordance with the Divine Mind. It is the strengthening 
of this faculty which is implied in the promise that the 
Comforter should lead the disciples into all truth; and the 
sense thus given to the words he pronounced as adequate to 
the occasion as it is certainly true. 


‘In the new crisis through which the world was to pass, they—the 
despised scholars of a despised Master—were to declare what was 
changeable and what was unchangeable, what was eternal, what was 
transitory, what was worthy of approval, and what was worthy of 
condemnation. They were to declare the innocence of a thousand 
customs of the Gentile world which their Jewish countrymen had 
believed to be sinful; they were to declare the exceeding sinfulness of 
a thousand acts which both Jews and Pagans had believed to be 
virtuous or indifferent. They were empowered to announce with un- 
swerving confidence the paramount importance of charity and the 
supreme preciousness of truth. They were empowered to denounce 
with unsparing condemnation the meanness of selfishness, the sacrilege 
of impurity, the misery of self-deceit, the impiety of ‘uncharitable- 
ness. And what the first generation of Christians, to whom these 
words were addressed, thus decided, has on the whole been ratified in 
heaven—has on the whole been ratified by the voice of Providence in 
the subsequent history of mankind. By this discernment of good and 
evil the apostolic writers became the lawgivers of the civilised world. 
Eighteen hundred years have passed, and their judgments in all 
essential points have never been reversed.’ * 





If the words thus retain ‘an amply sufficient force and 
‘ solemnity,’ it must be confessed that the tables are curiously 
turned on the champions of sacerdotalism, for in the formation 
of these judgments the clergy of Christendom have borne on 
the whole, it must be admitted, a strangely inadequate part. 
Of the several keys which may unlock the heavenly gates the 
key of knowledge has been but sparingly used by the ‘long line 
of Roman pontiffs. Slavery has been placed under the ban of 
Christendom; but it has been so placed chiefly by the efforts 
of laymen like Wilberforce or Clarkson, in opposition more or 
less to the influence of the clergy. Dean Stanley was well 
aware that by thus speaking he might draw on himself the 
charge of disparaging the ordination services of the English 
Prayer Book ; but the danger was one which for him brought 
with it no dismay. The facts still remained that for the first 
twelve centuries the words which convey to the saline the 


* Christian Institutions, Pp 132. 
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power of absolving the penitent after confession were never used 
for the ordination of any Christian minister ; that in the Eastern 
Church they are never so used; and that in the Roman Church 
they are found not in an essential but only in an accidental 
adjunct of the office. The argument, if sustained, would thus 
have the fatal effect of proving too much ; for, if the words be 
indispensable to the validity of the commission, it would follow 
that every single ordination of the first twelve centuries and the 
ordinations of the Greek and the Latin Churches to the present 
time are all invalid. The Anglican theory is, in truth, the 
growth of little more than yesterday. The ancient practice 
and the ancient belief are sufficiently indicated by the alternate 
absolution of the priest by the people and of the people by the 
priest in the forefront of the Roman liturgy; and the point on 
which the chief stress is to be laid is that the form which it has 
more recently assumed tends to weaken or shut out the true 
Christian faith in the forgiveness of sins. 

No less dangerous, in Dean Stanley’s belief, has been the 
mischief w rought by the comparatively modern sense given to 
the phrases w vhich’ are regarded as forming the Eucharistic 
language of the New Testament. Here again the fact that 
this language was used in all its sharpness is not disputed. 
It is, on 1 the contrary, received as the most striking expression 
of the highest spiritual truth, a truth which the later theologi- 
cal glosses obscure or put out of sight. By a natural and neces- 
sary process the food and the drink which support material life 
must be taken as images of the real food which maintains the 
life of the soul or spirit. But the former is the shadow, the 
latter is the substance. By a transition not less natural and 
not less necessary the image of the bread and the wine leads to 
that of the flesh or body and the blood; and in either case the 
words point to the same eternal reality, to the fact that spiri- 
tual life depends on a living union with God, on actual harmony 
with the Divine Spirit. To interpret the discourses of the 
fourth Gospel, in which these figures are employed, by a refer- 
ence toa rite not yet instituted, is not more absurd, although it 
may be less repulsive, than the heathen delusion which re- 
presented the Eucharist as a cannibal’s feast. As he dwells on 
the inward and unseen reality, Dean Stanley’s language at- 
tests the depth of the conviction with which he rose through 
the symbol and sacrament to the direct union between the 
Divine and the human spirit, of which the outward sign is the 
assurance and the pledge. It was impossible for him to accept 
the words in any sense which would weaken or destroy the be- 
lief in this great spiritual fact. It was impossible for him 
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not to see that on this point an equation might be drawn 
between the language of the fourth Gospel and the language 
of the first of the Johannine epistles. In the former we have 
the declaration: ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
‘blood dwelleth in me, and I in him;’ in the latter we are 
assured that he who dwells in love dwells in God and God in 
him. The flesh and the blood of Christ are thus the precise 
equivalent to the love of the Eternal Father. In this assur- 
ance he rested joyfully and thankfully, finding here a stay and 
support which could never be furnished by theories of transub- 
stantiation or of any other modes which made the Divine 
presence dependent on the material symbols. Love, or, in 
other words, the desire to be made like to God, is the one con- 
dition for spiritual growth ; and love is therefore set forth as 
the fundamental essence of the highest life of God. 


‘It is this love,’ he adds, ‘stronger than death, this love manifesting 
itself in death, this love willing to spend itself for others, that is the 
blood of the life in which God is well pleased. Not the pain or torture 
of the cross—for that was alike odious to God and useless to man— 
but the love, the self-devotion, the generosity, the magnanimity, the 
forgiveness, the toleration, the compassion, of which that blood was the 
expression, and of which that life and death were the fulfilment. .. . 
It is therefore not only from Calvary, but from Bethlehem and Nazareth 
and Capernaum—not only from the Crucifixion, but from all His acts 
of mercy and words of wisdom—that the blood of Christ derives its 
moral significance. As so often in ordinary human lives, so in that 
Divine Life, the death was the crowning consummation ; but as in the 
best human lives, as in the best deaths of the best men, so also in that 
Divine death, the end was of value only or chiefly because it corre- 
sponded so entirely to the best of lives.’ * 


We are thus brought back to the teaching and the words of 
Christ, which were emphatically declared by Him to be spirit 
and life, and of which Dean Milman asserted that they, and they 
alone, contain the primal and indefeasible truths of the Christian 
religion which shall not pass away. There is no depreciation 
of the outward sign or symbol ; but there is no feverish anxiety 
lest the absence or loss of the symbol should involve the for- 
feiture ot the living reality, That such anxiety is utterly need- 
less and superfluous is abundantly shown by the history of the 
sacrament of Baptism. Through all the changes which this 
rite has undergone the reality to which it points has remained 
almost unobscured. In every age of the Church it has signi- 
fied the change from the life of sense to the life of the spirit, 





* Christian Institutions, p. 119. 
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the change from uncleanness to purity, from the dominion of 
evil passions to the kingdom of love. But in almost every 
other respect the character of the ordinance has been singularly 
changed. The recipients were baptized at first, or at least in 
all the instances mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus; the profession of faith is now made 
in the name of the Three Persons in the Holy Trinity. It is 
now administered, as a rule, to newborn infants, at all times of 
the year, by ministers of all orders in the Church ; in the Latin 
communion it may be administered by laymen and even by 
women ; and the affusion of a few drops of water is held to 
suffice for the valid administration of the sacrament in the 
name of the Triune God. How strangely and completely the 
practice of the Christian Church has on these points been 
modified or changed, Dean Stanley takes special pains to prove. 
The subject is, in his eyes, one which so deeply affects our whole 
conceptions of God and of man that the gravest questions of 
late times sink by comparison into insignificance; and thus 
there can be no higher duty than that of measuring the diver- 
gence between ancient theory and practice and our own. 
From the earliest baptisms, which find a close parallel in the 
annual bathing of the pilgrims in Jordan, we pass to the next 
phase, in which each city had but one baptistery, in which the 
rite was administered only between Easter and Pentecost, only 
by the bishop or presiding officer, and only at midnight. 
Stripped of their upper garments and turning to the west, the 
candidates first renounced Satan, his works, his pomp, and 
his service, and then, turning from the region of sunset or 
darkness to that of the rising sun, they repeated their belief in 
the sacred names of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
Having answered the questions of the bishop, they plunged un- 
clad into the water, and having been anointed after, as they 
had been before, the immersion, they were clothed in the white 
chrisom robe and for the first time joined in the Lord’s prayer. 
They were thus made the soldiers of Christ, and the ordinance 
was thus their sacrament, or military oath. Hence bap- 
tism long remained the sacrament, almost to the exclusion of 
the Eucharistic feast. At the first the efficacy of the rite 
depended, beyond all doubt, on the intention and condition of 
the recipient. Later on, the change was regarded as wrought 
almost mechanically. Heathen children baptizing each other 
in mockery were held to have made themselves members of the 
Christian Church. It followed necessarily that the ordinance 
had been invested with all the virtue of a magical charm. It 
could wipe away all sins up to the moment of its celebration; 
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and hence converts of the meanest or the most exalted station, 
the emperor or the slave, could postpone their baptism to their 
deathbed, and then, as they supposed, make their peace with God, 
As time went on, the belief grew that the change of water into 
blood was effected as much in the one sacrament as in the other; 
and the rigidity of feeling betrayed by such notions converted 
the rite which had at first signified the passing of the disciple 
from darkness to light, from uncleanness to purity, into a 
formula which assured the gift of life to the recipients, and the 
recipients only. The hands of Jesus had been laid in blessing 
on the heads of unbaptized children ; the later doctrine doomed 
infants dying without baptism not to a neutral limbus, but to 
the everlasting flame. Nor is it surprising that when this 
stage was reached, the reception of the Eucharist, to be followed 
immediately by confirmation, was declared to be as necessary 
for infants as the administration of baptism. 


‘No doctrine,’ Dean Stanley emphatically remarks, ‘ has ever arisen 
in the Church more entirely contrary to the plainest teaching of its 
original documents; but the further changes which have been effected 
in the Latin and the Anglican communions furnish not only the proof 
“of the total and necessary divergence of modern from ancient 
“doctrine,” but “the best guarantee that surely, though slowly, the 
“true wisdom of Christianity will be justified of all her children.” ’ 


We have dwelt thus fully on Dean Stanley’s history of these 
institutions of the Church,* not only because it embraces the 
whole field of Christian faith, but because it is of the utmost 
consequence to have a distinct view of the convictions which 
gave shape to his belief, and filled him with a hope never 
darkened and a charity never shaken. No man perhaps ever 
searched with greater courage and dispassionateness into the 
origin and foundations of Christianity ; none ever clung with 
more devoted loyalty to the Church of which he was a minister. 
But it is impossible to understand his position, or to trace the 
workings of his mind, unless we distinctly see that in every 
instance his adhesion was given not to the outward expression 
of a doctrine, but to its inward and spiritual meaning. The 
former at best was but a shell or covering, shaped according 





* As throwing light on that portion of the subject which relates to 
the history of the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, the recently 
published volume on ‘The Gospel of the Divine Life,’ by the Rev. 
Th. Griffith, deserves careful study. Few books of greater significance 
have appeared for many years. The method followed by Mr. Griffith 
differs in many respects from that of Dean Stanley ; but the conclusions 
reached by both are the same. 
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to the exigencies of human speech and the circumstances of 
human society. The shape had been more or less modified 
already ; it might be more or less modified again. The 
thought of one age might rest with more than satisfaction in 
propositions which to another might be not only distasteful 
but actually misleading ; and as in many cases phrases which 
had served their purpose and outgrown their needs might be 
cast aside, so in the present language of theology there may be 
elements which may hereafter be rejected as no longer ex- 
pressing with sufficient accuracy the truths which they were 
designed to teach. But his mind was so completely fixed on 
the kernel instead of the shell, on the truth in place of the 
symbol, that he could afford to await in patience the changes 
which the future may bring with it, while, in using the existing 
forms, he was careful always to dwell on the spiritual facts or 
realities conveyed by them. It was his lot to live through one of 
the stormiest periods in the religious life of this country; and 
he may be said to have passed through it with undisturbed 
serenity. But this result was due not to any timidity which 
withheld him from the fray, or to an indifference which re- 
gards the quarrel as one relating to matters of no moment. 
It was, in his eyes, a question of supreme importance that the 
English people should be raised above the gross and often 
carnal meanings which they attached to the propositions ex- 
pressing their religious belief; but as to the real meaning of 
these propositions his own mind was never troubled. The 
clearness with which he realised every phase in the develop- 
ment of Christendom enabled him to see the gold and silver 
sides of the shield which the combatants declared to consist of 
one metal only, and to forecast the course and issue of contro- 
versies characterised by much random fighting and not a little 
bitterness of feeling. But although it was his wish to do the 
amplest justice to the positions of all the contending parties, it 
would be scarcely true to say that he always fully appreciated 
them. It was scarcely possible that he should do so. Fully 
convinced that all desire for goodness and all hatred of false- 
hood furnished in itself the evidence of the working of the 
Divine Spirit, he could trace the course of this work from the 
first faint dawn of a sense of duty to the unclouded light of 
the highest Christian devotion. But the failure of historical 
evidence for theories, which presupposed that evidence and 
altogether depended upon it, sealed at once the condemnation of 
those theories, and made him perhaps less than just sometimes 
to those who held them. The weakness of the historical 
basis on which the doctrine of the apostolical succession of 
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necessity rested, tempted him to regard with some indifference 
the great fabric of a sacerdotal Christianity. He was too 
much disposed to judge of a party by its leaders, and to give 
too much weight to the political circumstances which, in the 
vast majority of cases, give rise to religious movements, or de- 
termine their course. He could feel the grandeur of the idea 
which, by the inscription round St. Peter’s dome, connected with 
the sovereignty of the Roman pontiff the promise made to the 
great apostle; but his conviction that the promise was in part 
personal, and in part conveyed a power to be exercised by the 
whole body of the faithful, made him in some degree indifferent 
to the condition of thought to which an outward infallible or 
indefectible authority in questions of faith and practice ap- 
pears as the absolute ordinance of God. For himself, as for 
Cardinal Newman, the assurance of the being of God was as 
certain as the knowledge of his own existence; nor would he 
regard with less of sorrow or of indignation the moral weak- 
ness and the deliberate wrong-doing of mankind. But he was 
never for an instant tempted to infer with Cardinal Newman 
that this weakness and wickedness, pointing to a great cata- 
strophe at the outset of human history, was evidence either 
that God had abandoned His creatures altogether, or that there 
must be somewhere on earth an infallible guidance to which 
creatures thus sinning must unquestioningly resign themselves. 
Here, as elsewhere, Dean Stanley admitted thankfully and 
eagerly the reality to which this inference pointed. There is, 
he insisted, the infaliible guidance, there is the supreme and 
unerring teacher: but this guide and this teacher is God 
himself, the Divine Spirit vivifying and strengthening in all 
men the seeds of good. and striving everywhere to root out 
and kill the evil. It is quite possible that a sense of widely 
spreading mischief, both moral and spiritual, may be awakened 
by the acts of a government and the character of its legis- 
lation; and so far we can trace the first beginnings of the 
Oxford movement to feelings highly excited by the passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1832. But the root of this feeling was 
the belief that the course taken by English legislation must 
be traced directly to the abeyance of the life and activity of 
the Church, to the loss of her discipline, to defiance of her 
authority. There was the further conviction that God can 
work only through an organised system, and this organised 
system took a form scarcely to be distinguished from that of 
the Augustinian City of God. In that city the gates were 
open to receive all who chose to enter it; but they could enter 
it only through the waters of baptism, and for all who, whether 
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by their own fault or by the force of circumstances, remained 
without, there was nota ray of hope. The circle of the Church 
was thus coextensive with the circle of the Divine mercy ; but 
from within it went forth everywhere the soldiers of the army 
of God, to assail and pull down the strongholds of injustice 
and tyranny, and to rescue the tyrants, not less than their vic- 
tims, from the bondage of sin. That this was the calling and 
the work of all Christians would probably never have been in 
terms denied; but in a certain special and very real sense it 
was held to be the work of the clergy. The priest was em- 
phatically the champion and warrior of God, the leader of 
the invincible hosts before whose assaults the gates of hell 
should in the end go down. The burning zeal awakened by 
this belief filled many with a readiness to sacrifice everything 
for the furtherance of this mighty work ; and in this alone can 
we find the explanation of the energy called into action by 
the leaders of the Oxford school, and checked for a moment 
only by the departure of the most conspicuous of those leaders 
to the fold of the Roman Church. 

But if Dean Stanley’s sympathy with those who committed 
themselves to this modified Hildebrandism was not profound, 
he could extend to them the most thorough toleration. The 
origin and progress of the movement which owed its strength 
to this sacerdotal zeal Dean Stanley traced only six months 
ago in the pages of this Journal; and his narrative abundantly 
shows that, much as he may have regretted and condemned their 
statements of doctrine, his voice would never have been raised 
in censure or rebuke had they not attempted to curtail or take 
away the freedom of others, and to challenge the submission 
of all to an authority which had come down to them by unin- 
terrupted succession from the days of the apostles. He had no 
liking for the discipline of the Roman Church, for its system of 
doctrine, or for the moral atmosphere created by it; but if he 
raised his voice against Tract XC., it was because the writer, 
claiming a large and indeed a portentous license of interpre- 
tation for himself, never lifted a finger or said one word which 
could lead to the lightening of the burden of subscription from 
those who felt its weight in other directions. Animosity and 
exclusiveness were making way on both sides; and there was no 
reason whatever for supposing that the sacerdotalists, if victo- 
rious, would extend to others the liberty which they held to be 
the privilege of Catholics alone in their interpretation of that 
term. But he was as ready to fight on their behalf when freedom 
of thought and the right of free discussion were assailed in their 
persons as when the effort was made to silence Hampden for 
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denouncing the mischiefs involved in the technicalities of the 
old scholastic theology. Stanley was one who could feel little 
sympathy with the alarm created in Mr. Newman’s mind, when 
the process which had for its result the vast apparatus of 
technical terms which Christian theology now exhibits was 
pronounced by Hampden to be radically vicious and wrong. 
It can scarcely be doubted that even in these early days he 
saw definitely enough that some at least of the Articles of the 
Church of England lay open to the objections which Hampden 
urged with so much vehemence against the philosophy of the 
Schoolmen. But lack of sympathy could not be for him a 
sufficient reason for remaining neutral when a writer avowing 
his acceptance of the general body of Roman doctrine was to 
be crushed by a method which could only draw more tightly 
the chains of subscription round all who held office in the 
English Church. He rejoiced, therefore, when the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who at an earlier stage had taken 
part in the movement against Tract XC., came forward to 
protest against the means adopted for silencing or degrading 
Mr. Ward.* 

The large secession to the Church of Rome which may be 
regarded as having brought to an end in 1845 the first phase 
of the great sacerdotal movement of the present century left 
the theological atmosphere of the Establishment in tranquillity 
for a short time only. At no time had Dr. Stanley attached 
much weight to those charges of idolatry which Arnold had 
urged with something like a fierce vehemence against New- 
man and his followers; but in checking the plans of his perse- 
cutors he could be actuated only by the disinterested motive 
of resisting all efforts, it mattered not from whom they might 
come, to hamper freedom of thought and speech within the 
limits of the Church of England. The conditions of the 
conflict were scarcely changed by the circumstances of the 





* Dean Stanley, we need scarcely say, was perfectly right in de- 
scribing as entirely inaccurate the statement of Dr. Newman in his 
‘Apologia’ that he had been driven from Oxford by the Liberals. 
But in truth Dr. Newman’s use of this word is, to say the least, am- 
biguous. The Liberals against whom he entertained fierce thoughts 
forty years ago were political reformers or partisans who bestowed 
little thought perhaps on theology of any kind. The Liberals of whom 
he spoke at Rome on his admission into the ranks of the cardinals 
were men for whom any one set of notions in ethics or theology 
was just as good as another. In neither of these senses can it be said 
with any approach to exactness that such a party existed at Oxford at 
the time when he gave up the charge of St. Mary’s. 
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Gorham controversy in 1850, or by the attack on Archdeacon 
Denison a few years later. In neither of these cases was there 
much promise of solid additions to be made to the stock of 
theological knowledge. Of the former especially, Bishop 
Thirlwall trenchantly remarked that ‘in no other instance has 
‘there been so great a disproportion between the intrinsic 
‘moment of the fact and the excitement which it has occa- 
‘sioned.’ The result of the controversy was to secure to the 
school or party to which Mr. Gorham belonged the free speech 
which was claimed for them by Dean Stanley himself in this 
Journal at the beginning of the strife.* 

But the clouds were soon to gather in another quarter 
of the theological horizon; and the spirit of jealous exclusive- 
ness was to be shown most conspicuously by the very party 
which had then seemed to be on the eve of expulsion from 
the English Church. It was precisely this requital of evil 
for ‘good which was needed to draw forth the noblest side of 
Dean Stanley’s character. Hitherto he had pleaded for liberty 
on behalf of men with whom he had neither intellectual 
nor theological sympathy, whose contention seemed to him 
to involve nothing but long, tedious, and profitless contro- 
versies, and from whom it was idle to expect any help tend- 
ing to promote the real advancement of thought. It was 
quite otherwise when the storm burst on the authors of the 
now half-forgotten volume of ‘Essays and Reviews.’ His 
indignation was roused, as against the grossest injustice, when, 
with an attempt at wit which he rightly ascribed to blasphe- 
mous levity and wicked uncharitableness, these men were held 
up to contempt as the Septem contra Christum for their efforts 
to bring into clearer light the spirit of His teaching. With 
what fearless chivalry he tore to pieces in the pages of this 
Journal t the charges brought against them we need not remind 
our readers. But it would perhaps be not easy to determine 
the precise meaning of Bishop Wilberforce, the bitter assail- 
ant of the Essayists in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ when, on 
encountering the Dean of Westminster some years later, he 
greeted him as a brother Augur. The Dean at least had no 
reason to charge himself with conscious hypocrisy or dishonest 
reticence. He had simply spoken out, with all the force im- 
parted by the deepest conviction, on the folly and the wicked- 
ness of all attempts to confine the human mind in swaddling 
clothes, and on the absurdity of such attempts in a communion 





* Edinburgh Review, July 1850, ‘ The Gorham Controversy.’ 
{ Edinburgh Review, April 1861, p. 495. 
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which had for centuries allowed a wide divergence of opinion 
to the several parties or schools of thought embraced within its 
ale. The persistence with which in each case he laid bare 
the hollowness of the accusations heaped up against them 
attested the depth of his sincerity and the strength of his 
resolution to fight the battle of truth and freedom at all 
hazards. ‘The insinuation or the assertion that the language 
of the essayists was not in complete harmony with the 
accuser’s interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles, or possibly 
even with the real meaning of those Articles, was met by the 
indignant rejoinder that such a test, if applied with logical 
impartiality, would instantly rend the Church of England in 
pieces, by driving away ‘all clergymen of whatever school 
‘ who have the slightest knowledge of their own opinions and 
‘of the letter of the Prayer-book and Articles, beginning at 
‘the Archbishop of Canterbury in his palace at Lambeth, 
‘ even down to the humblest curate who foliowed in the wake 
‘of Drs. Irons and M‘Caul.’ 
The spirit of the assailants in this unhappy debate was to 
him far more hateful than the actual catalogue of charges 
which they brought against their victims. He felt strongly 
and he spoke strongly about the conduct of the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Hereford, the latter of whom had himself passed 
through the fiery furnace of malignant misrepresentation, 
while the former had recommended to his candidates for ordi- 
nation a volume of lectures setting forth positions agreeing 
almost exactly with those of the essayists. If by their sweep- 
ing condemnation of these writers these prelates drew forth 
from him an expression of astonishment that they should thus, 
by their recommendations and their publications, ‘ have lured 
‘ young clergymen into conclusions which they now denounced 
‘as heretical and anti-christian,’ they could lay the blame 
only upon themselves. But if he had to charge some of the 
bishops with unfairness, whether deliberate or unintentional, 
he protested with yet more intense earnestness against the 
temper of certain critics who might be supposed to belong to 
the laity of the English Church, if writers in the ‘ West- 
‘minster’ and the ‘ National’ Reviews would suffer them- 
selves to be thus described. These unknown censors demanded 
the expulsion of the essayists with singular unanimity; and 
they would have had a full title to make the demand if they 
had produced any adequate reasons in support of it. But in 
Dean Stanley’s eyes there was something peculiarly monstrous 
and malignant in the cynicism which set aside the lay con- 
tributor to the Essays as ‘comparatively blameless,’ whatever 
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might be his belief or his expression of it, while they insisted 
that the truth or falsehood of statements advanced by the 
clerical contributors was a matter of no consequence, inas- 
much as they had parted with their natural liberty. We 
recur with satisfaction to the fact that our pages published to 
the world his protest against the notion * that truth was made 
‘for the laity and falsehood for the clergy—that truth is 
‘ tolerable everywhere, except in the mouths of the ministers 
‘of the God of truth—that falsehood, driven from every 
‘ other quarter of the educated world, may find an honoured 
‘refuge behind the consecrated bulwarks of the sanctuary.’ . 
He might well denounce this theory of a national church as | 

odless, and as tainted with a far deeper unbelief than any 
that could be charged against the Essayists and Reviewers. 
He might well dismiss it with the contempt which it deserved, 
remarking only that, in spite of all such slanders, they who can 
sincerely accept as a whole the constitution and the worship of 
the Church of which they are ministers will count it treason 
to the Church and to its Divine Head to desert either its 
ministry or its communion. He might well add, with even 
greater force, that if the obligations laid upon the clergy in- 
volved such differences between their belief and that of the 
educated laity, it would be the bounden duty of both, ‘in the 
‘name of religion and of common sense, to rise as one man 
‘ and tear to shreds such barriers between the teachers and 
‘the taught, between Him whose name is Truth and those 
‘ whose worship is only acceptable if offered to Him in spirit 
* and in truth.’ 

During the years which have since passed away, the anxie- 
ties of those who insist on identifying the mind of the Church 
or of its Divine Master wholly with their own mind have not 
been altogether confined to those who were supposed to have 
deserted the ancient ways for the wilderness of unchecked and 
luxuriant heresy. The antagonism roused by the working 
of the Public Worship Regulation Act has revealed the exist- 
ence of an opposition more formidable than any which it was 
designed to repress; but there is little ground for the assertion 
that Dean Stanley failed in his consistency when he had to deal, 
with persecutions of ritualists. No word ever fell from his * » 
lips, no act can be laid to his charge, which could be regarded 
as designed in any way to restrict the freedom already accorded 
to them within the limits of the Establishment; but he could 
not be expected to feel for them the sympathy which he felt 
for those who belonged to a more liberal school. He never 
pretended to do so; but he would have been, nay he was, as 
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ready to recognise the nobleness of self-devotion in Ritualists 
who were really suffering for righteousness’ sake, as in those 
whom Ritualists dreaded as impugners of the authority of the 
Church and the pioneers of a state of lawless license. All 
that he insisted on was that every good act, all disinterested- 
ness, and self-devotion, should be ascribed to the working of 
the Divine Spirit from which all good thoughts and all holy 
desires proceed. But he protested with all his might against 
the unwarrantable condemnation of historical critics, as though 
all historical critics must necessarily be desirous of undermining 
and destroying law, morality, and religion. Knowing the 
meaning which the words carried to the ears of those to whom 
they were first addressed, he could only look with mournful 
amazement on the folly of men who held up their own arbitrary 
sentences of excommunication as verdicts ratified in the courts 
of heaven. He could only pity the perversity which led some 
to think that they might be rightly stigmatised as cowards 
and cravens if they failed to stand up, as they phrased it, for 
the honour of their Lord by insisting on the validity of such 
spiritual sentences; and it was on hearing such language as 
this at a comparatively recent meeting of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, that he rose to offer a protest 
which, for its dauntless courage and generosity, ought never 
to be forgotten. The readers of his volume on ‘ Christian 
‘ Institutions’ will feel the full force of the words which, as 
illustrating his latest not less than his earliest convictions, we 
hold ourselves bound to quote :— 


‘I do not enter,’ he said, ‘into questions of ambiguities, into such 
questions as how far the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury, how far 
the excellent Bishop of Exeter, or how far the wise and prudent 
Bishop of Worcester has been condemned by the speakers, or would be 
condemned by the resolution of this society. I leave those who deal 
with ambiguities to settle that as they can. Neither will I enter at 
length into the question whether the distracted Church of South 
Africa is schismatic from the Church of England, or the Church of 
England from the Church of South Africa. I will only say that, 
speaking to you as a Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, I am 
ashamed that these questions should occupy your attention, relating as 
they do to one who, as a propagator of the Gospel, will be remembered 
long after you are all dead and buried. I know that everything I say 
will be received with ridicule and contumely ; nevertheless I say that, 
long after we are dead and buried, his memory will be treasured as that 
of the one missionary bishop in South Africa who translated the 
Scriptures into the language of the tribes to which he was sent to 
minister ; the one bishop who by his researches and by his long and 
patient investigations, however much you may disapprove of them, has 
left a permanent mark upon English theology—yes, though you may 
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ridicule, the one bishop who, assailed by scurrilous and unscrupulous 
invective unexampled in the controversy of this country and almost 
in the history, miserable as it is, of religious controversy itself, con- 
tinued his researches in a manner in which he stood «juite alone, and 
never returned one word of harshness to his accusers; the one bishop 
that was revered by the natives who asked him to intercede for them 
with the Government, and that without reference to any other bishop 
of South Africa; the one bishop to whom the natives came long dis- 
tances to place themselves under his protection or even to have the 
pleasure of looking upon his countenance. There will be one bishop 
who, when his own interests were on one side and the interests of a 
poor savage chief on the other, did not hesitate to sacrifice his own, 
and, with a manly generosity for which this society has not a word of 
sympathy, did his best to protect the suppliant, did not hesitate to come 
over from Africa to England to plead the cause of this poor unfriended 
savage, and when he had secured the support of the Colonial Office, 
unlike other colonial bishops, he immediately went back to his 
diocese. For all these things the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel appears to have no sympathy; but you may depend upon it 
that outside these walls—in the world at large—whenever Natal is 
mentioned, they will win admiration; and posterity will say that 
among the propagators of the Gospel in the nineteenth century the 
Bishop of Natal was not the least efficient.’ 


This speech was broken by interruptions which the Dean 
fairly described as mockery, jeers, and gibes; but rarely per- 
haps have words been heard more thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of Him whom he and his hearers alike professed to 
follow and obey as their Master. It was a spirit of stern in- 
dignation against injustice ; but it was a spirit also of patient 
forbearance even for those whose position or whose language 
he held to be seriously wrong and misleading, a spirit always 
anxious to discern a higher rather than a lower motive. We 
do not impute to Dean Stanley any approval of the teaching 
or the consistency of Dr. Colenso, but his chivalrous nature 
resented attacks made with all the virulence of clerical hatred, 
and he claimed justice for the man without reference to his 
opinions. So too in a still stronger case. We have no in- 
tention of plunging into the ocean of controversy connected 
with the name of Mr. Voysey. No one regretted more deeply 
than Dean Stanley the course which Mr. Voysey insisted 
on adopting, no one advised him more earnestly against it, 
no one more sincerely lamented the addition of another 
sect to the legion by which the religious world was already 
encumbered. But Mr. Voysey was one who for a long series 
of years had had the privilege of the Dean’s friendship, and 
was indebted to him for kindness, the memory of which would 
remain fresh as at first to his dying day; and on his side the 
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Dean never felt even for a moment the temptation which might 
and would have led men of a different mould to throw over one 
whom it had become inconvenient to acknowledge even as an 
acquaintance. He remained, after the trial, as he had been 
before, his friend; and at their last meeting, not long before his 
death, he expressed his sorrow that the world generally would 
not give him credit for the uprightness of his motives in setting 
forth conclusions which must necessarily cause deep offence. 
It is altogether on this account that we feel impelled to cite the 
words in which this friend, whom he never shrank from ac- 
knowledging, aiding, and advising, offers the tribute of his 
gratitude to his memory :— 

‘He was so good that he was blessed and rewarded by seeing only the 
good in others. He loved so much that he had lost the power to hate. 
He loved so much that it was hard for him to see his brother’s faults. 
But the grace of God made him what he was. By birth, by the pure 
home in which he was reared, by the unusual beauty and refinement 
of all his surroundings, by the atmosphere of peace and rest and deep 
respect in which nearly all his life was passed, he was fitted and 
moulded by a wisdom and foresight higher than ours to be a noble 
example, if we may not say a perfect model, of a man and a friend.’ 


In thus acting he was entirely consistent with the language 
and the conviction of his whole life. He rested with so serene 
a trust upon the rock on which his faith was founded, that it 
scarcely cost him an effort to make all due allowances for men 
who had taken up an unreasonable or a false position. Twenty 
years ago he insisted, in the pages of this Journal,* that even 
those who were most seriously wrong should be ‘ treated with 
‘ the tenderness with which we cannot doubt that they would 
‘have been treated by Him who blessed with His sacred pre- 
‘sence the sincere enquiry of the doubting apostle, and to 
* whom the craving for signs and wonders was a mark, not of 
‘ love and faith, but of perverseness and unbelief.’ Above all 
things he hated the animosities and bitterness of controversy, 
and for this reason he longed to remove the causes of difference 
which produced this miserable harvest. These causes, he be- 
lieved, could be lessened or taken away only or chiefly by 
reducing, so far as might be possible, the number of religious 
tests, trusting to the inherent power of truth on consciences 
animated by a love of truth. It was therefore inevitable that 
he should regard as worse than impolitic the imposition, on the 
minds of youths or men at the threshold of manhood, of a vast 
multitude of propositions the exact meaning of which could be 


* Edinburgh Review, April 1861, p. 487. 
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grasped only after the patient study of years. In thus speak- 
ing he was only taking ground occupied by this Journal 
during a period now exceeding the limit of threescore years 
and ten. In his eyes the religious history of this country, as 
it came within the circle of his own experience, enforced this 
lesson with astonishing distinctness. Filled with the deepest 
assurance that a Divine work is being wrought in the world, 
and that the means chosen for the accomplishment of this work 
is the Christian Church, he strove to remove every hindrance 
which threatened to retard the great consummation ; and he- 
felt that few hindrances could be more formidable than those 
which were furnished by some of the principles avowed by the 
leaders of the Oxford School. In no invidious sense, but as 
giving them full credit for the loftiest motives, he might have 
spoken of them as animated by the ideal which rose before the 
minds of Gregory the Great or Hildebrand. Apart from the 
theory which made the circle of the Christian Church coexten- 
sive with that of the Roman obedience, there was enough in 
the characteristics of the Oxford School to suggest a comparison 
with the aims of the pontiff who humbled an emperor at 
Canossa; and the annals of the last half-century furnished 
abundant evidence that such aims were now Utopian. The 
most ambitious of the popes could not have desired for the 
Church a wider dominion than that for which Dean Stanley 
longed and laboured ; but he would have attained it by giving 
elasticity to petrified forms and phrases, nor was he afraid of 
the name by which such a method might be stigmatised. He 
gloried in being a latitudinarian, and if taunted with the cold- 
ness of some latitudinarians, he was content to reply that 
there had been worldly High Churchmen and self-seeking 
Puritans. _ Tillotson had been charged with having no reli- 
gion, and as being the primate simply of the atheistical wits of 
England. Barrow, a sufferer from like slanders, had mourned 
over the divisions caused by the ‘ broaching of scandalous names 
‘ employed to blast the reputation of worthy men ;’ but after 
ages had vindicated the fair name of Barrow, Tillotson, 
Burnet, Cudworth, and many more. Like these great men, 
Dean Stanley regarded those who preferred a narrow exclu- 
siveness to the calls of justice, judgment, and mercy, as failing 
in the essential duties of Christianity. It is scarcely possible 
for anyone to read any chapter in any of Dean Stanley’s 
volumes without being convinced that for him no forms or 
symbols were of the smallest value unless they pointed and 
led on to a spiritual reality above and beyond them. In the 
battle with the Utraquists he could see that the Roman Church 
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was fighting for ‘an enlarged and liberal view of the sacra- 
‘ments against a fanatical insistence on the necessity of a 
‘ detailed conformity to ancient usage.’* But neither in these 
nor in any other ordinances would he allow it to be supposed 
that the external act was of equal importance with the inward 
meaning. His ear was quick to catch the notes of that 
‘undersong of better spirits from the earliest times, which 
‘ maintains with regard to both sacraments not only that, in 
‘extreme cases, they may be dispensed with, but that their 
‘essence is to be had without the form at all.’ ‘ Tantum 
‘crede et manducasti’ is a proposition strictly in harmony 
with this spirit, and so he sums up the question by the asser- 
tion that ‘the moment the door is opened for the moral con- 
‘ sideration of what is due to mercy and humanity, the whole 
‘ fabric of the strict sacramental system vanishes, and reason, 
‘ justice, and charity step in to take their rightful places.’ + 
It is this clear distinction between tht spirit and the letter, 
between the substance and the form, which, for those whose 
eyes are not closed against it, imparts to all he has written its 
peculiar charm and its singular power of attraction. No one 
had a clearer insight into the truth that spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned; and he was well aware that to very 
many, perhaps to the majority of Christians, his method and 
his conciusions would be alike unwelcome. But for not a few 
who had been wearied out with the strife of tongues, or who 
had begun to doubt whether there could be spiritual realities 
answering to forms which seemed to be employed chiefly as a 
battle-cry, they came with a message of healing and of hope 
not unlike that of which the first preachers of Christianity 
were the bearers to the sin-laden world of the Roman Empire. 

This fact was fully acknowledged by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in his speech before the Upper House of Convo- 
cation on the day following the death of his old friend. The 
great practical sagacity of the Primate has never been doubted, 
and in dealing with a career like that of Dean Stanley his 
remarks acquire a peculiar significance. In all that he said of 
the extraordinary power which the Dean exercised by the 
kindness of his heart, he would carry the whole body of his 
hearers with him; he would be expressing more strictly his 
own opinion when he went on to say that in his estimation 
his death was a great loss to the National Church of this 
country. This opinion coming from him must be of extreme 
importance, for the Primate not only recognised the fact 











* Christian Institutions, p. 95. ¢ Ibid. p. 96. 
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that the English Church has comprehended amongst its mem- 
bers ever since the Reformation persons of great variety of 
opinions, but implied that in this comprehension lay her special 
merit, while he added that the school of thought with which 
the Dean was most associated had a most important part to 
play in the future history of the National Church. It is most 
satisfactory to hear from his lips the emphatic statement that 
in a community such as ours, in which ‘a vast number hang 
‘loosely to the dogmatical statements of our, or indeed of 
‘any other, Church, while the temptation of others is alto- 
‘gether in the direction of scepticism,’ the works of Dean 
Stanley had, in his belief, ‘ confirmed in the faith of the Lord 
‘ Jesus Christ vast numbers of persons who would otherwise 
‘have wandered from it.’ This result, the Archbishop thought, 
had been greatly furthered by the historical element which 
pervades his writings. There can be little doubt that his 
judgment will be amply verified by the effect of the volume 
on ‘ Christian Institutions,’ and that the influence of Stanley in 
the future will be far beyond any which he has exercised in 
the past. 

In the remarks -of some of the other speakers both in the 
Upper and in the Lower House there was a tone of indulgent 
appreciation of his zeal, his energy, and his kindliness, which 
attests the warmth of their personal affection; but, while he 
would have rejoiced in these expressions of their goodwill, 
we cannot doubt that he would have refused to occupy any 
position conceded to him by mere sufferance. It was his conten- 
tion that his belief was not only in strict accordance with the legal 
requirements of the National Church, but that it was in com- 
plete harmony with its spirit, and, what was of infinitely 
higher importance, with the spirit of Him on whom its life 
depends. He went even further. No human society could be 
either infallible or faultless. No institutions could be main- 
tained without growth, and growth involved the need of modi- 
fications, as lapse of time brought with it changes in forms of 
thought or in the moral and spiritual needs of society. The 
Church of England could furnish no exception to the truth of 
these propositions, and hence it became the duty of all its 
members to carry out such reforms as might after due delibera- 
tion be considered necessary. Nor did he at any time shrink 
from saying what these reforms should be. He saw clearly 
the course which the religious thought of the country had 
been taking for many years past, and he had little doubt as to 
the direction which it would follow in the future. That the 
Church of England would survive all such changes, and be 
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the stronger for them, he had the deepest assurance; but he 
never supposed or said that the existence of the Church of 
England was essential to the continued life of Christianity, 
or that any given forms or usages would necessarily survive 
a thousand years hence because they had already lived through 
more than a millennium. What the extent of the changes to 
be introduced might be he could scarcely venture to say; but 
he was sure that they must be neither few nor insignificant. 
The proof of this might be sought in the history of the past; 
and this proof carried with it the consolatory assurance that 
the life of the Church would be in no way endangered by the 
ordeal. He had traced the modifications which had affected 
the sacrament of baptism, and he had come to the conclusion 
that short of total abolition no changes could be more sweep- 
ing; but the needs of Christendom had sufficed to carry them 
all, and the same power may work with not less potency here- 
after. ‘It is possible that the metaphors of the Bible on this 
‘subject shall be felt to have been so misused and distorted 
‘that they also shall pass into the same abeyance as has 
‘already overtaken some expressions which formerly were no 
‘less dear to pious hearts than these.* There is no need to 
be startled at the idea of changes which may not be effected 
for ages, possibly not at all; but the fact remains that ‘in 
‘the first beginning of Christianity there was no such insti- 
‘tution as the clergy, and it is conceivable that there may be 
‘a time when they shall cease to be.’ The point of real im- 
portance is to avoid defending the institution on grounds 
which are not tenable, or leading people to suppose that the 
life of the Church is inseparably bound up with its continu- 
ance. None of these things, indeed, affect those primal and 
indefeasible truths (to recur to Dean Milman’s phrase) con- 
tained in the words of Christ, which alone shall never pass 
away; but, although Dean Stanley would refuse to convert a 
blessing into an idol, none could value more than he valued 
the immense benefits conferred on the country by means of the 
National Church. These benefits he most clearly set forth 
twenty years ago in the pages of this Journal,t and he 
would have maintained not less earnestly in the last moments 
of his life that its removal would amount to a disastrous 
revolution. In his eyes the Church and the State are both 
Divine creations ; they are both necessary means for the carry- 
ing on and the completion of the Divine work. The evidence 


* Christian Seatibatienn 9 p- 129. 
t+ Edinburgh Review, April 1861, p. 6. 
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of this lies scattered everywhere. Foremost of all is the Pope, 
in whom he saw a constant witness not only to the earthly origin 
of his own greatness, but also, ‘ what is of more general im- 
‘ portance, to the indistinguishable union of things ecclesiastical 
‘and things civil.’* The position of the Roman pontiff is of 
the highest historical interest; but at the same time it im- 
presses on us ‘the religious insignificance of much which now 
‘excites such vehement enthusiasm both of love and of hatred.’ 
In both communions there is urgent need of reform ; but more 
necessary than any reform is the spirit which does not shrink 
from reform as if it must necessarily be the sacrilegious putting 
forth of an arm to support the ark of God. If the disinte- 
rested love of truth which this spirit would bring with it could 
be kindled in the hearts of men generally, it would be im- 
possible to set limits to the beneficent changes which might 
create the world anew as effectually as it was reshaped in the 
first ages of Christianity. 


‘ We have but to imagine a man of ordinary courage, common sense, 
honesty, and discernment—a man who should have the grace to per- 
ceive that the highest honour which he could confer on the highest 
seat in the Christian hierarchy, and the highest service he could render 
to the Christian religion, would be from that lofty eminence to speak 
out to the whole world the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Such a one, regarding only the facts of history, but in the 
plenitude of authority which he would have inherited, and “ speaking 
“ex cathedra in discharge of his office of pastor and doctor of all 
“ Christians,” might solemnly pronounce that he, his predecessors, and 
successors, were fallible, and might err, as they have erred again and 
again, both in faith and morals. By so doing he would not have con- 
tradicted the decree of infallibility more than that decree contradicts 
the decrees of previous councils and the declarations of previous popes. 
By so doing he would incur insult, obloquy, perhaps death. But like 
the legendary pope [who ordered his own execution to carry out the 
sentence of a general council], he would have deserved the crown of 
sanctity, for he would have shown that quality which above all others 
belongs to saints in the true sense of the word. He would have risen 
above the temptations of his situation, his order, his office; he would 
have relieved the Catholic Church from that which its truest friends 
feel to be an intolerable incubus, and restored it to light and freedom.’ T 


All those who would agree in such a verdict as this Dean 
Stanley rejoiced to regard as fellow-members with himself of 
the liberal party in the Established or National Church. It is 
possible that he may have exaggerated the cohesion or the ex- 


tent of this party; and he may perhaps have been mistaken 





* Christian Institutions, p. 209. T Ibid. p. 225. 
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in discerning the continuous action of such a party in the 
history of the last two centuries and a half. But this is a 


matter of slight importance. He can scarcely be regarded as 


the leader of a school, or the general of an army pledged to do 
battle with superstition, intolerance, and injustice. But his 
influence during his life was not the less powerful because he 
was not such; nor will it on this account be the weaker here- 
after. He knew well that for the welfare of the Established 
Church, of the English nation, and of all Christendom, nothing 
more is needed than the spirit of truth and of love. By that 
spirit he was wholly possessed himself; and we should show 
ourselves strangely lacking in the faith by which he was ani- 
mated if we doubted its perseverance and its final victory. It 
may be fearlessly said that during his life he belonged to the 
great company of prophets or righteous teachers who are raised 
up from time to time to bring home to the hearts of men the 
real nature of faith and religion; and he so did his work as to 
win the love and gratitude of almost all to whom he was known, 
and of thousands who never saw his face. Some there were 
who looked on him as lukewarm in the service of the Church, 
or even as a traitor to the Christian cause; but by such accu- 
sations he was not greatly troubled. He knew that the work 
in which he had striven to take his part was the work of God ; 
and he was content to rest in the assurance that truth must 
conquer in the end. 

In truth there never was a member of the Established 
Church of England more fervently and sincerely attached to 
that great national institution, founded by the ecclesiastical 
polity of the great divines of the English Reformation, and 
maintained as well as governed by the laws of the realm. His 
most ardent desire was to assert and vindicate her truly national 
character, not by dogmatical exclusiveness, but by throwing open 
her gates to every member of this commonwealth who accepts 
and fulfils the law of Christ. His administration of the great 
Abbey, which was wisely committed to his charge, and which 
never had a more devoted servant, was singularly characteristic 
of his conception of the National Church itself. He made 
Westminster Abbey one of the centres of the spiritual life of 
England. He drew crowds within its sacred doors, without 
enquiring whence they came, so long as they came to worship 
there; and one of his last testamentary dispositions was 
— to give to the people greater freedom of access to its 
walls. 

We have confined ourselves in this sketch of the Dean’s 
career chiefly to the part which he played in the momentous 
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controversies of the last forty years; and we have done so 
because we believe that he would have measured the signifi- 
cance of his own work wholly by the influence which it might 
exercise on the administration of the English Church, and so 
on the religious and intellectual thought of the country. Of 
those who will speak of the eloquence, the vigour, the life of all 
that he wrote, of the vividness of his historical narratives, and 
the exuberance of illustration by which he lighted up the 
darkest and dreariest topics, there will be no lack. But he 
would have wished to be remembered rather for his efforts to 
extend the right of full and fair discussion, and to lighten the 
burdens which press heavily on many consciences. This was 
the main object of his life; and he furthered it by the posses- 
sion of gifts and powers such as fall to the lot of few. To 
every subject which he handled he imparted a singular charm, 
the charm which can never be absent when eloquence and har- 
mony of style are used simply as instruments for the attain- 
ment of the noblest ends. His ‘ Life of Arnold’ placed him 
in the first rank of English biographers; and the memoir 
of his father and mother, apart from the beauty of the picture 
drawn in it, has a wider interest as showing the influences by 
which his own life was moulded. Antiquarians more exact 
may no doubt be found; but in no other pages, perhaps, are 
the historical associations of a great building invested with 
more thorough life than in his memorials of Canterbury and 
Westminster, for he had made every stone of those great 
fabrics his own. 

Of the charm of his personal intercourse, the warmth of his 
friendship, the brilliancy of his conversation, his touching 
sympathy for all who were sick, poor, or afflicted, we shall not 
trust ourselves to speak. To the country at large, to the 
Church of England, and to those who enjoyed the happiness of 
his personal acquaintance, the loss is irreparable. Nor can we 
forget that for more than thirty years he has been one of the 
most constant and highly valued contributors to the pages of 
this Journal. Almost all the articles which have been pub- 
lished here on important ecclesiastical subjects were either 
written by his pen or, inspired by his counsel; and although 
we cannot hope to fill so great a void from any other source, 
we trust that as long as this Review lasts and retains its hold 
upon the public, it will maintain and defend the same pure and 
liberal principles of ecclesiastical policy of which Dean Stanley 
was the noblest representative. 
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Albania and Scanderbeg. 


Art. IL.—1. Albanesische Studien. Von Dr. jur. JOHANN 
GeEorG von Hann. Jena: 1854. . 


2. Analyse de la Langue Albanaise. Par Louis BENLOEW. 
Paris : 1879. 


3. Histoire de Scanderbeg, ou Turces et Chrétiens au XV* 
Stécle. Par M. CAMILLE PaGaneL. Paris: 1855. 


4. Chroniques Gréco-Romaines. Publiées avec notes et tables 
généalogiques par C. Horr. Berlin: 1873. 


5. Kpetixal "Epevvae trepi tis Kataywyis nat ‘E@vixotntos 
Tewpyiov Kaorpworov rob <Kevdépprren. mpd Mapyapirov 
I’. Aneroa. Athens: 1877. 


6. Histoire et Description de la Haute-Albanie. Par 
HyacintTHE Hecquarp. Paris: 1858. 


7. Oberalbanien und seine Liga. Von Srrripion Goréevié. 
Leipzig : 1881. 


fre the ruined walls of Otranto a range of jagged peaks 

may be seen on a clear day standing out in sharp relief 
from the pearly background of the eastern sky. A strait 
of little more than forty miles in width here parts the coasts 
of Italy and Epirus, and we are told that Pyrrhus designed 
to connect his evanescent conquests with his native kingdom 
by means of a bridge of boats spanning the Adriatic be- 
tween the Acroceraunian promontory and the Messapian 
shore. But, in point of moral significance, this ‘ silver streak’ 
of separation is wider than the Atlantic, for it indicates the 
great gulf dividing the history of the East from the history 
of the West. Those blue Chimariot mountains have formed, 
and still form, an impenetrable barrier against the intrusion 
of Western customs and culture. The heavy tread of the 
Roman legions has hardly left a footprint behind. Along 
the great Byzantian highway of the Via Egnatia, armies 
marched to and fro, emissaries hurried with tidings of triumph 
or disaster, prefects and pretors brought home with them from 
the East the strange and gorgeous spoil of pillaged provinces; 
while the barbarous tribes dwelling north and south of the 
vital artery of communication, indifferent to the luxury, and 
averse to the culture of Rome, preserved the immemorial cus- 
toms, and spoke the primitive tongue, which still survive, un- 
touched by centuries, among the mountain clans of Albania. 
Certain of the usages portrayed by the few recent travellers 
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who have penetrated their haunts,* seem as if directly borrowed 
from the Odyssey. Water for ablutions before meals is pre- 
sented to each guest in succession by a female attendant, as at 
the banquets of Menelaus and Alkinous; meat is cut into 
small pieces and roasted on spits under the hungry eyes of 
the expectant wayfarers, precisely after the homely fashion 
that Homer is never weary of describing ; the guest surrenders 
his weapons to his host in token of confidence, just as Theokly- 
menus resigned his spear to Telemachus, when the Ithacan 
prince received him on board his ship,f and as Telemachus in 
turn delivered his arms to Eumaus on entering the swine- 
herd’s cottage; { while the flight of the homicide Theoklymenus 
from Argos is paralleled by the wanderings of many a fugitive 
Albanian, who has fallen under the terrible ban of family ven- 
geance. Indeed, we can scarcely doubt that the ‘ Skipetars,’ 
or ‘ mountaineers’ of modern Albania, are the direct descendants 
of the Thesprotians, Molossians, and other ancient tribes, 
whose manners were studied by the poet of the Odyssey on 
the mainland of Epirus, and who, even at that remote period, 
were already being thrust into the background of antiquity by 
the growing glories of the young Hellenic world. 

Nevertheless, the question ‘ Who are the Albanians?’ has 
been very variously answered, and is even yet involved in 
considerable obscurity. The district anciently known as 
‘ Albania’ lay in the angle formed by the Caucasus with the 
Caspian, and a kind of counter-Argonautic expedition has 
been invented for the express purpose of connecting Colchis 
with Colchinium, which, as the dilapidated seaport of Dulcigno, 
enjoyed last autumn a brief blaze of unexpected celebrity. 
Efforts directed towards establishing the Pelasgic origin of the 
race may be described as so many attempts to find the value of 
one unknown quantity in terms of another ; but M. Benloew’s 
conclusion § that the Skipetars of Epirus, as well as the rustic 
Albanians of Arcadia and Attica, and the islanders of Hydra 
and Spetzas, are the modern representatives of a population 
primitively diffused through the whole of the Grecian penin- 
sula, merits attention as the result of much careful etymologi- 
cal enquiry. Leaving the region of speculation, we pass to 
the less inviting, but more tenable ground of fact. 





* Albania: a Narrative of Recent Travel, by E. F. Knight, 1880, 
pp. 223-5. 

t+ Odyssey, xv. 282. t Ibid. xvi. 40. 

§ In‘ La Gréce avant les Grecs,’ which should be read in conjunction 
with the strictly etymological treatise quoted at the head of this article. 
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The emergence into history of the people known to us as 
Albanians dates from the year 1079 A.p., when a body of 
troops of that name figures in the army of Nicephorus Vasi- 
lakes, one of the many pretenders to empire who fill a brief 
space in Byzantine annals. A few years later, Anna Comnena 
mentions them as Arvanitai, the title by which they are still 
‘} * known to the Greeks, and of which the Turkish § Arnaut’ is 
an obvious corruption. That the word represents a tribal ap- 


stance that the A/banoi, with their chief town Albanopolis (the 
modern Elbassan), find a place in Ptolemy’s geography.* It 
seems probable that the name, at first distinctively applied to 
a clan dwelling in the mountains behind Dyrrachium, was 
gradually extended, by one of those caprices of nomenclature 
apparently designed for the express confusion of etymo- 
logists, to all the inhabitants of Epirus and southern Illyria. 
Indeed, the term Arderia has still, among the ‘ Tosks,’ or 
southern division of the Albanian race, a local signification, 
) indicating the Chaonian highlands behind Avlona; while 
| Arbenia, the ‘Ghee’ or northern equivalent, signifies the 
whole land of Albania.f If, as has been plausibly conjectured, 
the word contains the same root found in ‘ Alpine,’ ¢ Albion,’ 
* Auvergne,’ &c., § Albanian’ would be simply a Celtic trans- 
; lation of the indigenous national appellative ‘ Skipetar’ (from 
> ship, a rock).t 

, Of a migration of the Skipetars to their present home no 
, tradition has been preserved. They are what the Greeks 
’ called ‘ autochthonous,’ or ‘ sprung from the soil ’—their coming, 
in other words, beloags to the voiceless ages. Whiere, two 


y thousand five hundred years ago, Epirot and Illyrian tribes 4 
f dwelt, the Tosk and Gheg branches of the Skipetar stock now HE 
° dwell ; and we infer continuity of descent partly from the 
e negative evidence of history, partly from the positive evidence 
wa of language. ‘There is no record of the arrival in the land of 
“ any people who can be identified with the modern Alba- 
- nians ; ane the modern Albanians speak a tongue of the same 
di family as, but more primitive in its structure than, either 
Dy », Greek or r Latin, and probably of coeval formation with the 

hoary Sanskrit itself. The highlanders of Albania, like the 
ai Basques of the Pyrenees, must then be regarded as a relic of a 
0, long-past epoch ‘of migration—a fragment of the primeval 

* iii. 13, 23. 

“a + Von Hahn, ‘ Albanesische Studien,’ p. 230. 
le. { Latham, ‘ The Ethnology of Europe,’ p. 14. 
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granite of humanity, overlaid elsewhere by strata of every 
subsequent age, from Silurian to Pleistocene. 

The survival of the race is doubtless due in great measure 
to the rugged nature of its habitat. Wave after wave of 
invasion has broken round the foot of Scardus and Pindus; 
but each has in turn retired, leaving the heart of the country 
unconquered and unsubmerged. In a.p. 493 the Goths came 
under Ostroilus, who reigned as King of New Epirus (Upper 
Albania) until swept away by Justinian. In the seventh 
century began the long struggle for possession between Ser- 
vians and Byzantines, which ended in the fourteenth only with 
the disintegration of both empires. An interlude of a century 
and a half was afforded by the Bulgarian inundation, arrested 
in 1019 by the exploits of Basil the Slayer. Indeed, the 
memory of that terrible Ugrian irruption was so recent, and 
its traces still so evident in 1081, when the Normans under 
Robert Guiscard began, with the siege of Durazzo (as Dyr- 
rachium was by that time called), their brief, though brilliant 
career of conquest, that the land lying east of the Adriatic 
was known to them by no other name than that of * Bulgaria.’ 
The three succeeding centuries exhibit a confused scene of 
conflicts between Constantinople and Scuiari, the Servian 
capital, resulting in the alternate destruction and re-establish- 
ment (with continually waning dimensions) of the Byzantine 
‘Themes’ of Dyrrhachium and Nicopolis. With the appear- 
ance on the scene, however, of the great Czar of Servia, 
Stephen Dushan, surnamed ‘Silni’ (the Mighty), events 
assumed a more definite form. He reigned without dispute 
over Slavs, Greeks, and Albanians, extended his dominions 
from the Danube to the Gulf of Corinth, and, but for his 
unexpected death, December 26, 1355, a Slav instead of an 
Ottoman power might even now be seated on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. His empire, however, thereupon fell to pieces as 
completely as that of Alexander or Tamerlane. No less than 
eight petty vassals threw off the yoke imposed upon them by 
his energetic genius, and the short, troublous story of Albanian 
independence began to unfold itself. 

It opened prosperously with a victory and a youthful hero... 
Nicephorus II. took advantage of the general confusion to re- 
assert the Byzantine claims upon Epirus, but was defeated 
and slain in 1358 by the Albanians under Charles Thopia, in 
a battle fought at Achelous, a village near the Gulf of Arta. 
The victory, indeed, was gained over a foe of the time past, 
while the far more terrible foe of the time to come had yet to 
be dealt with, and the victor proved to be made of that in- 
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different stuff out of which good fortune moulds a sham hero, 
and adversity a too genuine traitor. Charles Thopia, with a 
younger brother George, was the offspring of a romantic and 
unfortunate marriage. His father, Andrew Thopia, a member 
of a powerful Albanian clan, had carried off from Durazzo a 
daughter of King Robert of Naples, in defiance of her pre- 
vious engagement to a rival suitor. The offence was aggra- 
vated by the feudal dependence of the Thopias upon the 
House of Anjou, who had succeeded in establishing certain 
ill-defined and worse-founded claims to the possession of some 
portions of Albania and the adjacent islands. <A tragical 
penalty was exacted. Jing Robert enticed the two culprits 
with fair words to Naples, and there the brief romance of their 
wedded life ended on the scaffold. Their infant children were, 
however, rescued and brought up in the mountain-fortress of 
Croya, whence the elder emerged to win the laurels of the 
field of Achelous. He now proclaimed himself ‘ King of 
* Albania,’ and added, in token of his royal descent, the lily of 
France to the crowned lion of his ancestral shield. His do- 
minions, indeed, were not extensive. In the north, a Slay 
chieftain, named Balsha, had established an independent prin- 
cipality, enlarged by his three sons until it included Montene- 
gro and the larger part of Upper Albania. In the south, 
a Servian despot reigned at Joannina, whose power was 
continually threatened, and his sway curtailed, by the hostility 
of the surrounding native rulers. Thus there was left to 
the ‘ King of Albania’ little more than the rugged district 
of Mat, isolated in the heart of the land—a county rather 
than a kingdom. He succeeded, however, in ringing his 
small domain into better harmony with his large title, and at 
the same time gratifying the vengeance he had vowed against 
his maternal relatives, by the capture of Durazzo, the last 
Adriatic stronghold of the House of Anjou. But this illusory 
triumph was only a prelude to the disaster, and the worse 
disgrace, amidst which his life closed. Brought into conflict 
with his powerful brother-in-law, Balsha II., he imitated the 
examples of Julian and Narses, by inviting the presence of 
his country’s worst enemies. At his word, 40,000 Turks 
under the Grand Vizier, Chaireddin, swarmed over the passes 
of Pindus, defeated and slew Balsha in the salt-covered plain 
of Saura, and then, by a just retribution, turned their arms 
against their miserable ally. Their purpose was, however, for 
tue moment, not conquest, but plunder; and a heritage, wasted 
indeed and insecure, but entire, descended to his son in 1388, 
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and en his death, four years later, was quietly occupied by 
the Venetians. 

The subtle and self-seeking policy of the Republic of the 
Lagoons happened at that period to coincide in the main with 
the general interests of Christendom. Restricted on the 
Italian side by the well-compacted strength of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, her statesmen sought indemnification in the gradual 
extension of her territory along the Dalmatian and Albanian 
shore. Patient, wary, sagacious, they missed no chance of 
aggrandisement which the intestine discord and external weak- 
ness of their neighbours offered to them. Step by step they 
secured their footing on the Adriatic, gaining ground now by 
the foreclosing of a mortgage, now by the falling in of an 
inheritance—acquiring a town here as the fruit of a brief and 
bloodless campaign, there again as the equivalent of so many 
silver ducats doled out yearly to some imprudent and impecu- 
nious princelet. Whoever lost, Venice, on the whole, gained; 
whoever receded, Venice, on the whole, advanced. She alone, 
of the Christian powers menaced by the deadly peril of Otto- 
man attack, knew how to turn to account the breathing space 
afforded by the overthrow of Bajazct on the plain of Angora, 
and understood how to consolidate her position before the cus- 
tomary expedient of fratricide should have restored to the 
nascent empire internal unity and aggressive efficiency. Thus, 
when Amurath II. began, in 1421, his long and eventful! 
reign, the banner of St. Mark floated over Durazzo, Alessio 
(the ancient Lissus), Scutari, Dulcigno, and Antivari; the 
entire seaboard from the roads of Durazzo to the mouth of 
the Tagliamento was—except where Ragusa and a few other 
independent cities broke the line—Venetian; the possession 
and fortification of Corfu barred the entrance to the Adriatic, 
making it practically a Venetian lake; and a large part of 
Albania sought the protection, or acknowledged the supremacy, 
of the great Republic. 

That protection was sorely needed. There seemed no longer 
any hope of presenting a united front to the common enemy. 
With the death of Balsha III. in 1421, vanished the last relic 
of a predominant dynasty, and the native system of govern- 
ment by clans once more exerted without restraint its disinte- 
grating action. In the southern division of the country the 
Skipetar race had just experienced a crushing reverse. Not 
only in Epirus, but in A%tolia and Acarnania, the Albanian 
element of the population had attained considerable importance, 
and its chiefs much turbulent power, when Charles Tocco, 
‘Count Palatine’ of Cephallenia, sprung from a Neapolitan 
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' 
family elevated to greatness by the feudal patronage of the 
House of Anjou, determined, in 1418, to assert by force of ” 
arms a dormant claim to the government of the mainland front- ' 
ing his island-domain. The result of his vigorous assaults was t 
the total and final expulsion of the restless Skipetar tribes from } 
the two more southerly provinces, as well as from the districts 1a 
of Arta and Joannina, and their settlement in Attica and the 3 


Peloponnesus. 

Meanwhile the Turks were not idle. The anarchy at the if 
seat of empire, which suspended their career of conquest, did 
not diminish their power of pillage. Plundering expeditions 
wasted the land, harrying and slaying even to the inmost re- 
cesses of its mountain glens. A Turkish garrison was planted Fe 
in the strong fortress of Argyrocastron, which served as a 
centre of devastation for the surrounding country; the reduc- 
tion of Thessalonica was followed, October 9, 1430, by the cap- 
ture of Joannina, and Charles Tocco was compelled to pur- 


chase, by the payment of a large tribute, Ottoman permission ie 
to enjoy for a few years longer the diminished dignity of ' 


*Despot of Arta;’ one after another, the local chieftains bowed 

to the storm, and submitted to the odious condition of surren- 

dering their children as hostages to the custody of the oppres- 

sors. Venice, meanwhile, watched and waited. Too wily to 

entangle herself in the promotion of a scattered and futile re- : 
sistance, she was content to extend the wgis of her protection i 
over her special clients. A brief blaze of revolt against the bi 
Ottoman yoke led by Arianites Comnenus (the name commemo- “i 
rated an early imperial alliance) was quenched in Albanian bit 
blood; and then ensued seven years of silent suffering and op- a} 
pression, resisted only by some guerilla bands kept on foot in bi 
the defiles of Chaonia by the fugitive, but undaunted Alba- 14 
nian chief. The year 1443, however, brought hope to more i 
than one trampled nation. Rome proclaimed a crusade; a 
breath of the old chivalry stirred the embroiled courts of 
Western Europe; and French and Teutonic gentlemen ranged 
themselves with a motley array of Hungarians, Servians, Bos- 
nians, Wallachians, and Poles, under the banner of John Hun- 


yades, the ‘ White Knight’ of Transylvania. Albania sprang 
to arms; and while the zealous bishop Andrew preached the ‘ 
holy war, Arianites, whose doubtful title of ‘ Golem,’ origi- 

nally interpreted ‘ the Hairy,’ was later, by a more flattering ie 


construction, taken to signify ‘the Great,’ once more issued 
with his hardy followers from the savage recesses where he had ; 
found a refuge. His qualities, indeed, were not those of a 
leader of men, but of an intelligent and untiring subordinate ; 
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and his destined chief had not yet appeared. Meanwhile, the 
insurrectionary movement was, by the Turkish possession of 
the strong places of Croya, Pertreila, Petralba, and Sfetigrad, 
rendered local and ineffective; a central point of united action 
and a guiding head of undisputed authority were alike needed 
to hinder its speedy collapse, when, by a singular and unex- 
pected event, both were simultaneously provided. 

The national existence of Albania may be said to be com- 
prised within the four-and-twenty years during which its des- 
tinies were guided by the heroic genius of Scanderbeg. During 
that period alone the Albanian people rose to unity and self- 
consciousness—during that period alone the various elements 
of which it was composed were animated with a common senti- 
ment, and fired with a common purpose. And yet the leader 
of the vital struggle in which Albania may with truth be 
said to have been born and to have died, was an Albanian 
only by accident of birth, but by descent a pure-blooded Slav, 
both on the father’s and mother’s side. This curious discovery, 
although distasteful to certain sticklers for Hellenic nation- 
ality,” rests upon indisputable evidence. By the publication 
of the family papers of Giovanni Musachi, an Albanian refu- 
gee to southern Italy in the sixteenth century, as well as by 
diligent scrutiny of the Venetian archives, M. Carl Hopf + has 
at length succeeded in substituting a basis of historical fact for 
the semi-legendary and wholly uncritical biography of George 
Castriot, alias Scanderbeg, transmitted to posterity by his ad- 
miring contemporary, the worthy Marinus Barletius of 
Scutari. 

The first then of the Castriot family known to history was 
a certain Branilo, a military adventurer from Servia, who, 
about the year 1368, obtained some lands in the hilly district 
of Kanina. His grandson, Constantine, ailied himself with 
ex-royalty in the person of Helena Thopia, niece of the once 


magniloquent * King of Albania,’ and managed, in the teeth of 


Venetian claims, to gain possession of Croya, the fortress- 
capital of her hereditary domain. He paid dearly, however, for 
his presumption. The long-armed vengeance of the Republic 
reached him after a few years of guasi-sovereignty, and he was 





* See, for example, the little work by M. Demitsas, the title of 
which heads this article. 

+ The substance of the documents published in ‘ Chroniques Gréco- 
© Romaines’ (cited above) will be found condensed into historical form 
in his valuable ‘ Geschichte Griechenlands, in Ersch und Gruber’s 
‘ Allgemeine Encyklopiidie,’ Theil 86, p. 122 et seq. 
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executed at Durazzo in 1402, as a rebel to the authority of 
Venice. His youngest brother Ivan, or John, was more poli- 
tic and more fortunate, if a long life of petty and precarious 
sway over a few rude mountain-villages, purchased by a double 
vassalage, can be counted as good fortune. Warned by the 
example of Constantine, he sedulously cultivated the friend- 
ship of Venice, and was rewarded with the investiture of the 
county or district of Mat, although excluded from the com- 
mand of Croya, its chief town. ‘This unwise jealousy rendered 
both him and that important post defenceless against the in- 
vading Ottoman hordes. Forced, after a brave resistance, to 
submit to the terms of the conquerors, he saw in 1410 three of 
his four sons (the eldest lived and died as a monk on Mount 
Sinai) carried off from their home to be educated in the ab- 
horred faith of Islam, and to answer with their lives for the 
continued servitude of their kindred. Of these, the youngest 
was a child seven years old named George. 

The stories of the marvellous dream by which his greatness 
was prefigured before his birth to his mother, the Servian 
Voisava (an obvious imitation of the dream of Olympias), 
and of the prophetic cry raised from the weeping crowd as- 
sembled to witness the departure of the hostages, served to 
amuse the imagination of an uncritical age, but contain little of 
interest, and less of instruction, for a cold and captious gene- 
ration like ours. What there is of authentic fact relating to 
his early years may be told in a few words. With the rite of 
circumcision, he received from his Mahometan godfathers— 
doubtless in honour of his Macedonian birth-place—the name 
of Iskender (Alexander). The dignity of Bey or Beg, subse- 
quently conferred upon him by Amurath IT., caused him to be 
known as ‘ Scanderbeg’—a sound of terror to the enemies of 
Christendom during well-nigh a quarter of a century. The 
conspicuous gifts, both bodily and mental, of the Albanian 
youth soon attracted attention, and were developed by careful 
training. He became rapidly proficient not only in manly and 
warlike exercises, but in the various languages spoken through- 
out the empire of Adrianople—in Turkish, Greek, Arabic, 
Slavonian, besides Italian and his native Skipetar. Without 
crediting the tradition—savouring rather of chivalric romance 
than of plain prose—relating his single combats in the pre- 
sence of the Sultan with a Tartar giant and a pair of traitorous 
Persian knights, we can readily believe that his prowess was 
shown in many a feat of arms executed under the shadow of the 
Crescent. It is at any rate unquestionable that he acquired a 
brilliant reputation, rose high in the favour of Amurath IL, 
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and was entrusted by him with the command of 5,000 horsemen. 
Nor does any shadow of disaffection on the one side, or distrust 
on the other, appear to have arisen, until both were developed 
by the course of events. 

It has always formed part of the Turkish policy to trust 
largely, whether in the conduct of war or the administration of 
peace, to the services of ex-Christians, and they have usually 
been found to surpass those born into Islam in enthusiasm for 
the cause, as well as in vigour and ability. Nor did Scander- 
beg prove, for many years, an exception to the rule. It was 
not until he had reached the mature age of forty, that he sud- 
denly and finally broke with his old masters, and returned to 
the faith of his baptism. This violent reversal of habits and 
associations had been, like most of the great crises of life, long 
prepared in secret. The motives and passions which broke 
into vivid light on the field of Nissa had been swaying and 
tossing the hidden heart of the man during whe knows howmany 
years. For he had not of late been wholly cut off from his 
native land. He and his surviving brother Stanisa were alter- 
nately exchanged between Adrianople and their father’s 
mountain home, where ample opportunities were afforded of 
imbibing the sympathies and hatreds of race and creed natu- 
rally inspired by the suffering condition of their country. Not- 
withstanding his profound powers of dissimulation, Scander- 
beg’s change of sentiment did not entirely escape observation, 
and he was compelled, partly in the capacity of vassal, partly in 
that of hostage, to accompany the army which advanced to re- 
pel the invasion of the Ottoman dominions by the combined 
Christian forces under Hunyades, in 1443. During the course 
of that memorable ‘ long campaign,’ news was privately con- 
veyed to him of the death of his father, of the Turkish occu- 
pation of his inheritance, and of the general rising throughout 
Albania. He now only waited an opportunity, offered, No- 
vember 3, by the defeat of the Osmanlis at Nissa. While the 
routed host was flying in confusion across the Bulgarian plain, 
he arrested the career of the Reis Efiendi, or Chief Secretary, 
and, with a poniard at his throat, demanded a written order to 
the commandant of Croya to deliver up to him, in the Sultan’s 
name, possession of the fortress. He was obeyed (history does 
not relate by what means pens and ink were forthcoming at 
such a moment), and the writer’s silence was secured by his in- 
stantaneous death, When night fell, Scanderbeg, with his 
nephew Hamsa,the son of Stanisa by a Turkish wife, and a 
picked band of three hundred Skipetars, was riding for life or 
death towards the Albanian frontier. / 
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The rocky and steep ravine through which the Black Drin 
flows due north from its exit out of the Lake of Ochrida to 
its junction with the White Drin, forms a kind of natural 
fosse, beluind which lie the mountain fortifications of Upper 
Albania. On either side rise lofty mountains, the outlying 
ranges of Scardus, thickly wooded on the lower levels with 
oak, along the higher slopes with beech and pine. As Scan- 
derbeg threaded their intricate and dangerous defiles, he can 
hardly have failed to note the enormous facilities for defence 
offered by the nature of the country, and his busy thoughts 
may even then have sketched the plans of the campaigns in 
which, during a lifetime of scarcely intermitted warfare, he 
baffled the gigantic forces of the Ottoman Empire. 

The seventh day of their adventurous ride brought the party 
to Dibra, in the Drin valley, where the Castriot family had 
many adherents. They were accordingly received with en- 
thusiasm, and, having doubled their numbers by the accession 
of volunteers, pursued their way to Croya, lying seventy miles 
further to the westward, deep in the labyrinth of winding 
glens, cloven watercourses, and savage peaks, presented by 
the highlands of Mat. The fortress stands on an elevated 
limestone cornice, backed by a tremendous precipice rising 
sheer to the height of 2,000 feet. Only where this rocky 
barrier is divided by a chasm, or penetrated by a torrent forc- 
ing its way towards the ‘Adriatic, is access possible from the 
east to the escarpment which it isolates and defends. Scander- 
beg and his followers were, however, familiar with every moun- 
tain-path in the neighbourhood, and they made their way 
without difficulty to within an arrow’s flight of the walls of 
Croya. Here their leader left them concealed in the thick 
forest which clothes the surrounding ravines, and himself en- 
tered the town with his nephew and a few attendants. The 
exhibition of the firman extorted on the field of Nissa pro- 
cured the instant obedience of the governor, who unsuspi- 
ciously surrendered the stronghold to the fiercest enemy of his 
people. At nightfall the gates were flung open, the six hun- 
dred ambushed men rushed in eager for bloodshed, and a 
general massacre of the Turks ensued. 

The call to arms and freedom now resounded throughout 
the land; the warlike reputation of Scanderbeg, already bril- 
liant, was enhanced to almost superhuman splendour by the 
sudden success of his unlooked-for championship; Albania 
hailed her deliverer with rapture, and the smouldering insur- 
rection burst into a vivid flame from the Black Mountain to 
the Gulf of Arta. Although the ground was covered with 
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snow, and a cutting north wind hung the beards of his war- 
riors with icicles (for Croya, Roman in latitude, is Alpine in 
winter climate), Scanderbeg lost no time in assailing the 
eyrie fortresses of Pertreila, Petralba, and Stellusio, by the 
panic-stricken surrender of which he became master of the 
southern approaches to the central district of Mat. His 
position was now for the moment secure, and on Christmas 
Day, 1443, he peacefully celebrated at Croya the baptismal 
feast of his gallant nephew Hamsa, thenceforward known by 
the ancestral name of Branilo. But Scanderbeg knew no 
rest from triumphs achieved, save in organising triumphs to 
come. He opened negotiations with the neighbouring Chris- 
tian powers—with Rome and Venice, with Ladislaus of Hun- 
gary and Alfonso of Naples; he strengthened the already 
powerful domestic alliances of the Castriots by his marriage 
with Andronica, daughter of the veteran leader, <Arianites 
Comnenus, and summoned a congress of Albanian chieftains 
at the Venetian town of Alessio, where, in the spring of the 
year 1444, he was elected generalissimo of the national league 
against the Turks, and promised an annual subsidy of 200,000 
ducats for the expenses of the war. 

His preparations were not made a moment too soon. Ali 
Pasha, with 40,000 men, was already on the march. Scander- 
beg’s little army consisted of 7,000 foot and 8,000 horse, be- 
sides which Branilo commanded a corps 3,000 strong. The 
tactics employed were peculiar and effectual. No resist- 
ance was offered until the invading army was well engaged 
in the defiles between Dibra and Croya, when, in a spot where 
two mountain ranges almost closed round a circular depres- 
sion, the rocks suddenly bristled with armed men; some rude 
artillery which had been dragged up the heights flung its 
ponderous stone projectiles with destructive effect on the help- 
less crowd of men and horses below, and a scene of carnage 
ensued, of which the statistics furnished by Barletius,* though 
probably exaggerated, are not, under the circumstances, altos 
gether incredible. When the slaughter was stopped by the 
approach of night, 22,000 Osmanli corpses are said to have 
strewn that treacherous valley-basin, at the cost of but 120 
Albanian lives, while 2,000 prisoners and two dozen of the 
green standards of the Prophet attested and adorned the 
Christian triumph. In accordance with ancient custom, the 
victory was announced to the confederated chieftains by means 
of missives crowned with laurel, and the captured trophies 





* Historia de viti et gestis Scanderbegi, lib. ii. p. 19. 
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(save a few reserved for distribution) were hung up with 
great pomp in the churches in token of thanksgiving and de- 
votion. 

Scanderbee’s aspirations were not, however, confined to 
merely defensive action. The peace of Szegedin had hardly 
been concluded (July 12, 1444), when, by a breach of faith 
as deplorable as it proved disastrous, it was violated; the 
crusading forces were marching upon their fate at Varna, and 
the Albanian hero was summoned, and hastened to their assist- 
ance. Had the proposed junction been effected, the upshot of 
the campaign would perhaps have been different, and the fate 
of Constantinople, if it could not have been averted, might at 
least have been postponed ; but the worthless Krall of Servia, 
George Brankowitch, succeeded in arresting the passage of 
the Albanian troops until after the direful 10th of November, 
when, King Ladislaus being slain and Hunyades a fugitive, 
nothing remained for their baffled ally but to withdraw in 
grim wrath to his native fastnesses, having first visited the 
sins of their ruler with fire and sword on the fertile plains of 
the Morava. 

Alone in Europe, after the repulse of an attempted diver- 
sion by Constantine Paleologus, Scanderbeg still continued 
to defy the victorious Sultan; and it speaks strongly for the 
formidable nature of the reputation already acquired by him, 
that Amurath should have condescended to allure him with 
inviting promises, before trying against him once more the 
experiment of arms. The rejection of the proposed accom- 
modation was immediately followed by a double invasion, ter- 
minated before it had well begun by a double defeat. Scan- 
derbeg had now leisure, of which he eagerly availed himself, 
to plunge into a domestic broil. For although the preserva- 
tion of his country from infidel thraldom was his first, it was 
by no means his only thought. He was also very energeti- 
cally bent on the enlargement of his hereditary domain, and 
the confirmation of his authority over the fierce clans whose 
turbulent valour was not more available for common defence 
than for mutual destruction. Now it happened that in 1446 
Lek (Alexander) Zaccaria, lord of Dayno, a town perched 
on a hill rising from the alluvial plains near the mouth of the 
Drin, was murdered by order of Nicholas, head of the great 
tribe of the Ducadjins, who coveted the possession of such a 
convenient outpost to his territory. But he had left out of 
his account the presence of a neighbour as eager for acquisi- 
tion, and more prompt in action than himself. At the re- 
quest of the murdered man’s mother, Venice (the Queen of 
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the Adriatic has more than once profited by the favour of 
the sex) despatched a garrison thither from Scutari, and the 
disappointed assassin turned for redress to the formidable lord 
of Croya. Scanderbeg, indeed, had his own claim ready in 
the shape of a treaty (real or pretended), by which the inheri- 
tance of Zaccaria devolved upon him, and Ducadjin found too 
late that the efforts of both competitors were solely directed 
towards appropriating the fruits of his unprofitable crime. In 
the course of the ensuing fierce war with Venice, Scanderbeg 
incidentally annihilated another Turkish army, capturing 
Mustapha Pasha, its commander, twelve Beys, and fifteen 
standards, but failed to reduce the town in dispute. Indeed, 
things went so badly during his absence on the frontier, that 
there was nothing left for him to do on his return but to raise 
the long blockade of two years, and march in search of com- 
pensation or revenge on Durazzo. This demonstration (for it 
was little more) against the choicest of her Albanian posses- 
sions, extracted from the republic a cry of fear and resent- 
ment. It throws a curious light on the reckless policy pur- 
sued by the Christian powers, whose existence was at that 
time threatened by the Ottoman tornado, that the first appeal 
of Venice against the acknowledged champion of Christen- 
dom, should have been directed to its unrelenting foe. In 
May, 1448, a Venetian missive urged Amurath II. to coerce 
into obedience his rebellious vassal, the ‘ Turk’ called Scan- 
derbeg, and the communication doubtless quickened a pur- 
pose already formed. Meanwhile more generous or more 
astute counsels began to prevail on the shores of the Adriatic. 
Panic evaporated, rational apprehension took its place, and it 
became once more evident to Venetian sagacity where the 
imminent mortal peril to her supremacy lay. Scanderbeg, on 
his side, was weary of a barren struggle with a state whose 
ultimate interests were identical with those of the cause he 
had at heart; rumours of Ottoman preparations on a great 
scale began to spread; Hunyades was again in the field; and 
on October 4, 1448, a treaty of amnesty, friendship, and mu- 
tual defence was signed between the insurgent chief and the 
diplomatists of St. Mark. By its stipulations Dayno, the 
original bone of contention, was indeed ceded to Venice, but 
Scanderbeg virtually secured the headship of the Albanian 
clans. On the easy condition of presenting four falcons as 
an annual token of homage, he was guaranteed the possession 
of his ancestral heritage and personal acquisitions; the republic 
enrolled him among her condottieri, at a yearly salary of 1,400 
ducats and two scarlet garments, promising further to supply 
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him with salt from the mines of Durazzo, and his father-in- é 
law, Arianites Comnenus, with corn from its granaries; while, ’ 
by the terms of an earlier agreement, Venetian territory was 


to form his asylum in the last resort of irreparable disaster. 


Such an emergency might, at that moment, well have been 4 
supposed to be at hand. The preparations for Amurath’s | 
supreme effort against Albania were on such a scale as to | 
exclude all reasonable probability of failure. But Hunyades i" 


had first to be crushed, and this was done in the three dismal 


days of October 17, 18, and 19, on the same plain of Kossova a 
where, nearly sixty years previously, the first Amurath had : 
conquered and perished. It is hardly doubtful that, had the r 
Hungarian captain been content to act on the defensive pend- 'e 
ing the arrival of the force with which Scanderbeg was hurry- 
ing to his aid, the disaster would all but surely have been 

averted ;* but among the many great qualities of Hunyades P 
the essential military virtue of patience was not numbered ; ‘ 
and his chequered career, abandoned to the guidance of a if 
daring which, if it often rose to heroism, was equally liable to f 


degenerate into rashness, followed the vicissitudes of fortune 
uncontrolled by steady forethought. 

The passes were no sooner practicable in the spring of 1449, : 
than the victorious Sultan advanced with the enormous force 
of 150,000 men, to abolish, at last and for ever, the preposte- 
rous attempt of a paltry mountain chieftain to defy his irresist- 
ible authority. The first brunt of the storm fell upon the little i 
hill-fort of Sfetigrad, in the neighbourhood of Dibra, the com- 
mand of which, notwithstanding its apparent insignificance, i 
was of vital importance for the invasion of the country. It it 
was the first beacon-tower of Albania—a post of vantage for le 
offence and defence, for raids on the enemy’s territory, for at- id 





tacks on an invader’s communications—a centre of activity 
which an advancing army could not venture to leave in its rear, 
and which a retreating army would repent finding in its van. I 
Scanderbeg had accordingly spared no pains in dislodging the 
Turks from this outwork to the bastions of Mat, and he was At 
not disposed lightly to relinquish his conquest. In three days i 
Amurath’s artillery had battered a breach in the weather- it 
beaten walls of the little stronghold, and an assault was or- 
dered. But the garrison, though scanty in numbers, was com- i 
posed of men fertile in expedicnts and resolute in emergency, 
and Scanderbeg, with 10,000 picked troops, lay concealed 
among the forest uplands of the neighbourhood, watching for 





* Von Hammer, ‘TIlistoire de Empire Ottoman,’ t. ii. p. 337. 
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opportunities, which abundantly offered, of panic, slaughter, and 
surprise. One storming party after another was repulsed with 
the aid, not only of sabres and cross- bows, but of boiling oil 
and blazing pitch, while the nomad warriors without co-oper rated 
with murderous attacks on the unw ieldy and ill-defended camp 
of the besiegers. It was in vain that the enraged Sultan or- 
dained the penalty of death for all who should retire from an 
assault before the signal of recall had sounded—it was in vain 
that he detached a corps for the special purpose of terminating 
the unendurable annoyance and devastation caused by the per- 
petual hovering and occasional attack of an almost intan- 
gible foe ; its commander, Firuz Pasha, fell by Scanderbeg’s 
own hand, and his troops were scattered or slain in a single en- 

gagement. ‘The season was rapidly advancing; the Ottoman 
losses had already been enormous (they are said to have 
amounted to 30,000), and the raising of the siege began to be 
seriously contemplated. One expedient, however, remained +o 
be tried—the expedient of corruption. It proved successful. 
Among the thousand brave men who stood behind the ramparts 
of Sfetigrad, there was found one traitor, and he well knew where 
to find the chink in his comrades’ armour of proof. The Bul- 
garians, of whom the ‘garrison mainly consisted, had a super- 
stitious horror of touching anything polluted by the contact of 
carrion, and when one morning a dead dog was discovered in 
the one cistern of the fort, it was evident that the defence could 
no longer be prolonged. Parlatus, the intrepid commandant, 
tried vainly to vanquish the scruples of his followers by himself 
drinking in their presence of the contaminated w ater; but, 
though they were willing to lay down their lives in a last des- 
perate sally, they did not dare to incur the defilement of the 
soul which they believed to be the consequence of the act de- 
manded of them. Negotiations were accordingly opened; 
honourable terms were granted; and Amurath thus secured by 
stratagem, as the sole fruit of a campaign of vast promise and 
preparation, a scanty foothold on the borders of the country he 
had come to conquer. 

Nevertheless, it cannot have been without feelings of appre- 
hension that Scanderbeg looked forward to the future. The 
resources of the Ottoman Empire were practically unlimited, 
and nothing any longer hindered their concentration on the 
task of effacing the insult, and removing the obstacle offered to 
Ottoman arms by his continued resistance. No serious diver- 
sion was to be expected from any quarter ; his allies were tepid 
or helpless ; his authority over a crowd of chieftains as haughty, 
as punctilious, and as implacable as Achilles, was eminently 
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precarious ; above all, Sfetigrad, the key to the approaches of 
Croya—the gatehouse, as it were, of his private domain—was 
in the hands of the enemy. And in the hands of the enemy it 
remained. ‘The janissaries, to whose custody it had been com- 
mitted, stood firm against a succession of fiery assaults in the 
months of September and October, and Scanderbeg was keenly 
alive to the necessity of husbanding his scanty resources for the 
real tug of war in the spring. For he was not more audacious 
in the presence of danger than diligent in preparing to meet it; 
and, unlike many commanders who incur defeat rather than 
acknowledge discomfiture, he never consented to set momentary 
prestige before ultimate victory. 

The last campaign of Amurath II. against Albania opened 
with an unopposed march to Croya. In numbers that seemed too 
great for the land to contain, the invading host executed its 
imposing military promenade. Every valley-bottom, every 
mountain path was choked with endless files of camels bearing 
on their patient, misshapen backs cumbrous machinery for 
siege operations; in front marched the dense cohorts of the 
janissaries, with white beavers and gleaming corslets ; far and 
wide, the locust-flights of the spahis and akindjis swarmed, with 
long lances at rest, and curved scimetars at the saddle-bow, in 
search of pillage and slaughter; scouting parties of the azab, 
or light infantry, explored the intricacies of the route, or 
scented out the perils of an ambush; while an innumerable 
crowd of camp-followers in gaudy Oriental costume, with pack- 
horses, asses, mules, and lean scavenger-dogs, brought up the 
rear of the motley array. The expectation of their approach 
was shown in the silence and desolation which anticipated the 
havoc of their footsteps. The springing crops had been, by 
Scanderbeg’s orders, destroyed, fruit-trees cut down, cattle 
driven away. Darius advancing into Scythia did not encounter 
a more deserted region. By the end of April, the plains 
stretching south and west from the foot of Sara-Saduk (then 
called Tumenist) towards the sea, were white with the tents of 
160,000 men, and the siege of Croya began to be actively pre- 
pared. <A foundry was erected in the camp, and ten great guns 
were cast, six hurling stone shot of two, four of six quintals 
(600 lbs.). Three years later, Mahomet II. breached the gate 
of St. Romanus (still called in Turkish the ‘ Cannon Gate’) 
with monster artillery of which the Mons Megs of Croya were 
the first examples. 

Meanwhile Scanderbeg was ready, serenely confident in his 
cause and himself. The winter had been spent in hurrying 
from one end to the other of his little kingdom, inspecting, 
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organising, exhorting. Disguised asa shepherd, we are told 
that he wandered through the snow up to the walls of steep 
Sfetigrad, hoping to espy an opportunity for a coup de main. 
So bitter to him had been the loss of his frontier fastness. But 
on the defence of Croya he concentrated his vital efforts. The 
fortifications were strengthened; the garrison reinforced, and 
placed under the command of his nephew and second self, 
Branilo Castriot ; the artillery, such as it was, was confided to 
some French volunteers who had taken service with the heroic 
champion of the Cross (the French were at that time reputed 
the best artillerists in Europe); women, children, and men 
past fighting age, were removed to the Venetian cities on the 
coast. Of provisions there was ample store laid up in the 
magazines, and Nature herself provided a perennial supply of 
purest water in the cavern-born flood from which the town 
derives its name (krua signifies ‘spring’ in the Skipetar 
tongue). The same tactics were renewed which had so nearly 
saved Sfetigrad. Warned by the blazing of beacon fires, 
Scanderbeg never failed to issue with his little army of veterans 
from the defiles of Tumenist, whenever the emergency of 
an assault or the opporturity of a surprise invited his prowess, 
The prodigious numbers of the Osmanlis served but to supply 
more abundant food for slaughter, and to aggravate the difti- 
culties of the commissariat; offers of accommodation were 
answered only by renewed onslaughts ; and on the approach 
of winter the baffled Sultan had no resource but to raise the 
siege and order a retreat, in the course of which fresh losses 
and humiliations were inflicted on his discomfited and dimi- 
nished forces. The future, however, was, as he thought, his, 
with ample prospects of retrieval and revenge; and for the 
present he ‘consoled himself with the festive celebration, at 
Adrianople, of his son’s marriage, in the course of which he 
was struck with an apoplexy, and died, February 5, 1451, 
leaving a reputation for justice, combined with valour, perhaps 
the highest that has been earned by any of the descendants of 
Othman. 

All Europe triumphed in the triumph of Scanderbeg. The 
dismay created in Western minds by Varna and Kossova gave 
place to a trembling hope that perhaps, after all, the highlands 
of Epirus might prove an effectual breakwater against the 
rolling westward of the Moslem tide. Embassies of congratu- 
lation arrived from the Pope (Nicholas V.), from the Duke of 
Burgundy, from the Kings of Hungary and Naples. Nor did 
any of the envoys present themselves empty-handed. More- 
over, by the munificence of Alfonso of Naples in sending 
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300,000 measures of wheat, and 100,000 of barley, to compen- 
sate for the lost harvest, the granaries of the victorious chief 
were filled at the same time that his coffers were replenished. 
Venice was not behindhand in expressing her joy at a result 
to which she had but slightly contributed. Her merchants, 
indeed, acting in the spirit of liberal impartiality which ani- 
mates modern commerce, had done a highly lucrative business 
by provisioning the Ottoman army during the siege. All had, 
however, turned out for the best. The money of the infidels 
was in Venetian pockets ; the bones of the infidels were, with- 
out any openly incurred Venetian responsibility, whitening on 
the slopes of Tumenist and the passes of Scardus; and a free 
Albania still acted as a goodly buffer between Venetian pro- 
sperity and the costly annoyance of infidel aggression. 

With the accession of Mahomet II. the curtain may be said 
to rise upon the third and last act in the drama of Scanderbeg’s 
eventful life. To the danger of foreign attack the more 
subtle evil of domestic disaffection was now added. The arms 
of Albania began to be turned against herself. The gigantic 
assaults of the past two years were not immediately renewed. 
The fierce young eyes of the new ruler were fixed upon more 
dazzling prey than the village citadel of a tribe of rude moun- 
taincers, and his troublesome vassal had only to accept the 
humiliation of a moderate tribute in order to secure the safety 
of his contemptuous neglect. But Scanderbeg had no tole- 
rance for compromises, and his only answer to the proposal was 
a raid into the Ottoman territory. An army sent to chastise 
the insult met with the usual fate of Turkish armies in 
Albania, and a second corps, 15,000 strong, was cut to pieces 
or dispersed in a night attack on the plain of Ochrida, in the 
spring of 1452. Many indications lead to the conclusion that 
Scanderbeg designed, during the brief lull in the storm of in- 
vasions now afforded him, to consolidate, on a permanent basis 
of peace, the authority hitherto enforced only by the supreme 
exigencies of war. The annexation of a village here, of a 
valley or watershed there, enlarged his family domain. At 
one time an ancient claim was revived, at another a death was 
taken advantage of, for the aggrandisement of the Castriot 
inheritance. Nor is it necessary to suppose such measures to 
have been dictated by an unworthy motive. A patriotic fore- 
sight must have suggested that a strong personal ascendency, 
due to unexampled and extravagant successes, which a single 
reverse of fortune would suffice to shake, and the flight of an 
arrow, or the cut of a sabre, might, at any moment, terminate 
for ever, formed but an unstable foundation for a people’s 
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independence. An enlightened statesmanship, stimulated, no 
doubt, by the instincts of ambition, could not fail to perceive 
the advantages to be gained by the substitution of a settled 
and centralised government for the anarchical clan rule by 
which the prospects of Albanian national existence were fatally 
compromised. The design was one of those which we should 
pronounce wise, had it been successful ; in the ev ent, it served 
but to hasten the dissolution it was proposed to avert. 
Discontent was quickened into defection by Turkish intrigue, 
thriving amidst the very passions and prepossessions which 
had proved fatal to Turkish arms. Local attachments, pride 
of race, love of independence, had all been enlisted for the 


- Cross against the Crescent; they were unhappily equally 


capable of serving the Crescent against the Cross. Amongst 
the first to fall away was Moses Comnenus, a nephew both of 
the great captain himself and of the brave Arianites, whose 
brother had married Angelina Castriot, one of Scanderbeg’s 
five sisters. ‘ Moses of Dibra’ (as he was commonly called) 
had acted, from the time of his uncle’s advent to power, as one 
of his most trusted lieutenants; but the appropriation of the 


district over which he had formerly ruled as the vassal of 
Adrianople, rankled in his soul, and on receiving a promise of 


its restoration, he went over to the enemy. In February, 1453, 
he led 10,000 Osmanlis against his native country, of whom he 
brought back, a couple of weeks later, 4,000, together with a 
personal reputation severely damaged by his too evident reluc- 
tance to encounter the sure vengeance of his late chief’s terrible 
scimetar. His example was followed by several of the Ducad- 
jin leaders, whose secession occasioned, in 1454, a bloody civil 
war. Fresh backslidings succeeded to compulsory repentance, 
and eventuated in the permanent apostasy of the clan. Nor 
were these the only traitors. Hamsa (frequently confounded 
with Scanderbeg’s nephew Branilo), of the powerful Epirot 
family of the Zenevisi, joined the Turks, was captured in 
battle, 1 ‘ansomed, and sent to Constantinople, where he shortly 
afterwards died, it is believed of poison—to say nothing of 
the two last scions of the once overruling Balsha_ stock, 
despatched for safe custody to Naples on ‘reasonable suspicion’ 
of conspiracy against the emphatically minded and somewhat 
high-handed ruler of Mat. 

“It was not without considerable uneasiness that Venice 
watched the growing intimacy between her Albanian condot- 
tiere and the King of Naples. Durazzo and Corfu had been 
Neapolitan appanages once, and they might easily become so 
again. ‘The ambition of Italian princes and powers was in 
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those days turned towards the East, and the channel of 
Otranto might well prove more passable to conquest than the 
strait of Messina. The fact that Alfonso, in his quality of 
heir to the house of Anjou, demanded and obtained from 
Seanderbeg an acknowledgment of his suzerainty, shows that 
such suspicions were not wholly without warrant. Amongst 
the reinforcements purchased by this concession we hear of 
500 musketeers, whose unwieldy firearms, some six feet in 
length, and requiring a forked rest for their support, consti- 
tuted at that time the most recent improvement in the art of 
destruction. With the aid of these new allies and a fresh 
supply of siege artillery, Scanderbeg believed himself in sufi- 
cient force to attempt the capture of the fortified town of 
Berat, within the boundaries of Old Epirus. And here we 
have to recount the one undeniable defeat which broke the 
monotony of a scarcely interrupted succession of victories. Of 
authentic particulars which might help to explain an event so 
unusual as to seem anomalous, we have few, since the narra- 
tive of Barletius tallies ill with the late researches of M. 
Hopf; but it seems probable that the indifference or aversion 
of the Tosk inhabitants of the district about Berat to the 
Gheg captain of Croya helped to bring about the reverse. 
It is, at any rate, certain that a powerful relieving army under 
Isa Bey fell upon the Albanian forces, of whom, after a des- 
perate battle, nearly 6,000 were ieft dead on the plain, while 
Seanderbeg fled with the remainder to his own mountains, 
where an Osmanli corps was annihilated in the attempt to 
pursue him. 

The winter passed in silence and despondency. News 
came to Venice that all was lost in Albania; the Dragon 
of Croya lay crouching in his lair and made no sign; 
Moses of Dibra, exulting in the kingship over all Albania, 
promised, together with “freedom from tribute and a douceur 
of 100,000 ducats, on the now apparently easy condition of 
presenting his uncle’s head to the Sublime Porte, waited 
eagerly for the spring to enable him to fulfil his share of the 
contract. But when spring came things singularly changed 
their aspect. The cloud of disaster passed away ; Scanderbeg 
emerged from his retreat in March, 1456, as fertile in re- 
source, as energetic in prosecution, as undaunted, as invincible 
as ever. Defeated and humiliated, Moses donned a _ halter 
instead of a crown, and presented himself a suppliant for 
pardon before his offended chief. He was received with an 
entire forgiveness rarely accorded between man and man, and 
more rarely deserved. Not alone the material restitution of 
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confiscated property, but the far more precious restitution 
of credit and confidence was made to him. Such generous 
trustfulness proved to be not unworthily bestowed. His re- 
pentance was attested by eight years of faithful warfare, and 
was crowned with a martyr’s death. 

And now victory seemed more effectually than ever chained 
to the standard of Scanderbeg. Between 1457 and 1461 five 
Turkish armies melted away before his usually unexpected 
and always vigorous onsets, and five Turkish generals earned 
disgrace and loss, instead cf the coveted honour of succeeding 
where their predecessors had failed, in the vain effort to cope 
with the Christian hero. Nevertheless it was but too evident 
that the Osmanli hordes, by the sheer force of numbers and 
persistence, were gaining ground, and would ultimately pre- 
vail. The possession of the fortresses of Sfetigrad, Berat, 
and Argyrocastron secured their access to the country, or 
protected their devastations in it; Leonard Tocco, ex-despot 
of Arta, chosen, for the prestige of his name, as Scanderbeg's 
lieutenant in southern Epirus, was yielding foot by foot be- 
fore the steady pressure of the Ottoman advance; while the 
disintegrating forces of personal ambition, mortified egotism, 
or private rancour were undermining resources which external 
attacks threatened eventually to exhaust. Scanderbeg him- 
self, as little dazzled by victory as daunted by disaster, saw 
clearly, and never ceased to urge upon the Christian powers, 
that, if left to stand alone, he must surely fall. Yet alone he 
was virtually left to stand. A spasm of selfish terror had con- 
vulsed Europe at the news of the fallof Constantinople (May 
29, 1453). Lethargy succeeded to panic when it was found 
that an irruption, not of bloodthirsty disciples of the Prophet, 


offering a choice between the sword and the Koran, but of 


fugitive Greeks, bringing the relics of antique learning, and 
the seeds, perhaps, of Eastern corruption, was the immediate 
consequence of the catastrophe. Each separate state seemed 
to direct its policy towards securing the privilege granted 
by Polyphemus to Ulysses—that of being the last to be de- 
voured—troubling itself little, or not at all, about the previous 
meals furnished by its neighbours to the Ottoman monster. 
Successive Popes vainly exhorted, threatened, implored ; there 
was little of the spirit of St. Louis surviving either in kings 
or commonwealths. Some stray volunteers, indeed, heard the 
ery of distress from their fellow-Christians in the East, and, 
fastening the cross upon their armour, hastened to enrol them- 
selves among the valiant defenders of Hungary or Albania ; 
but no combined action was possible where princes were 
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only watching to outwit, and republics to supplant each other. 
Even the partial co-operation which, in the early days of the 
struggle, had aided the cause of Albanian independence, died 
out as the flood of Ottoman conquest rolled fuller and swifter, 
and the resisting forces grew feebler. Two heroes, a soldier 
and a monk, Hunyades and St. John Capistran, vanished 
from the scene almost simultaneously, within three months 
of their joint triumph at Belgrade in 1456. Venice, intent 
only on securing her trade in the Levant, and on ousting her 
Ligurian rival, concluded with the new ruler of Constantinople, 
in 1454, a shameful peace, the prelude after eight years to a 
disastrous war. Alfonso of Naples, the unfailing protector 
of the Skipetar insurgents, died June 27, 1458, leaving to his 
successor a herit:ge of civil convulsions. Calixtus I1I., who 
from an ill-filled exchequer had contrived to supply the most 
urgent necessities of Albanian warfare, followed him August 6. 
Scanderbeg still fought on, unsupported except by some 
loyal Montenegrin auxiliaries, so long as the scheme of con- 
certed attack, set on foot by Pius II. at the Congress of Man- 
tua, showed some delusive signs of a vitality which it never 
really possessed. It was not until the most sanguine were 
compelled to abandon the hope of seeing Europe moved with 
a generous impulse, that he at length consented to sheathe his 
sword—a resolution quickened by the successive deaths of his 
nephew Branilo and his father-in-law Arianites. That Ma- 
homet II., flushed with his recent successes in Servia and *the 
Morea, should have condescended to recognise the sovereignty 
and respect the possessions of a rebellious vassal, forms a 
tribute more emphatic than the loudest panegyric of an 
enthusiastic biographer to the genius and enduring valour of 
Scanderbeg. 

There was general rejoicing throughout Albania at the con- 
clusion, June 22, 1461, of a ten years’ truce with the Osmanlis. 
Devastated fields grew green once more with the hope of 
harvest ; vines and olives were dressed along the rugged sides 
of the valleys; flocks and herds were led forth to pasture in 
peace among the uplands. But the Albanian chief meditated 
only a change of scene for his insatiable activity. A request 
from Ferdinand of Naples for aid against the turbulent barons 
of his kingdom afforded him an opportunity at once of testify- 
ing his gratitude and of exercising his valour. His appear- 
ance in Italy at the head of eight hundred horsemen,* if not 
of the decisive import for the issue of the campaign attributed 














* Muratori, ‘Annali d'Italia, anno 1461. 
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to it by Barletius, doubtless helped to turn the scale in Ferdi- 
nand’s favour. The timely succour was recompensed by the 
donation of the towns of Sant’ Angelo and San Giovanni 
Rotondo, together with a pension of 1,200 ducats, and the 
promise of an honourable refuge at Trani, on the Adriatic 
coast, should things come to the worst in Albania. 

The leisure left to Scanderbeg for dilettante warfare was, 
however, of short duration. Once more Europe was summoned 
to confront the imminent ruin of a Turanian conquest. Bosnia, 
justly regarded as the outwork of Christendom, fell in 1463 ; 
the Ban of Slavonia was carried off and slain, with five hundred 
of his nobles, in his own dominions, and the Turkish outposts 
were separated by only a couple of days’ march from Venetian 
territory. The last of the Palwologi had been expelled from 
the Morea in 1460; the petty lords of the adjacent islands now 
became tributaries of the Porte ; and one by one the Venetian 
colonies in the Archipelago disappeared before the sure progress 
of the Osmanlis. Reluctantly and late the Republic of St. 
Mark roused herself to war, while Pius II., in a Bull dated 
October 22, 1463, proclaimed a crusade appointing Ancona 
as the place of rendezvous for princes and powers, half- 
hearted, treacherous, or inert. 

Scanderbeg at least obeyed with alacrity the summons to 
arms. A cattle-lifting raid into Macedonia unceremoniously 
declared the termination of a truce which, it appears, had 
already suffered infractions from Turkish insolence, and under- 
gone repairs dictated by Albanian necessity.* An invasion 
followed as a matter of course, and, equally as a matter of 
course, was repulsed with heavy loss. In a battle near 
Ochrida, 10,000 Turks were put hors de combat, the remnant 
of the army flying in dismay, and the usual round dozen of 
Beys falling into the hands of the victors. On the same day, 
August 14, 1464, Pius II. expired at Ancona, and with him 
the last hope of union against the common enemy. Upon 
Scanderbeg the blow fell with especial violence. Instead of 
the shining prospects held out to him by the dying Pontiff, of 
seeing the Albanian camp honoured with the august presence 
of the Head of the Church—of obtaining, in his own person, 
the authority of generalissimo of the crusading host, and, in 
the sure event of victory, the dignity of king of Epirus, 
Macedonia, and Romania, he found himself left alone to face 
the irritated vengeance of a ruler strong in the numbers, and 
irresistible in the fanaticism, of his subjects. 








* Voigt, ‘Enea Silvio de Piccolomini, vol. iii. p. 657. 
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The campaign against Albania was now directed by a com- 
mander the most formidable for ability and resolution yet en- 
countered by Scanderbeg. Balaban Pasha, a Skipetar by 
birth, was said to have been the first among the janissaries to 
surmount the breach at the taking of Constantinople, and 
afterwards rose to a high place among the generals of Ma- 
homet II. He accepted the arduous commission to subjugate 
his native country, as the surest proof of his master’s esteem, 
and the touchstone of his military reputation. Having formerly 
been a vassal of the Castriot family, he made overtures of 
courtesy and conciliation by sending rich presents to Croya. 
His politeness was, however, mockingly reciprocated with the 
gifts of a plough and reaping-hook, in allusion to his rustic 
origin; and the insult—especially poignant to an Albanian— 
served to change respectful antagonism into implacable enmity. 
A series of desperate encounters followed, in which Scanderbeg 
uniformly triumphed, but with effort and loss straining to his 
endurance and resources. ‘The first battle cost him the lives 
of Moses of Dibra, of Parlatus, ex-commandant of Sfetigrad, 
and of six others of his ablest lieutenants, who were surprised 
in an ambush whilst pursuing the enemy. ‘Taken to Con- 
stantinople, they were there, by the orders of Mahomet IL., 
flayed alive, the operation, with a delicate skill in torture 
designed to satiate the tyrant’s fiendish cruelty, being pro- 
longed over fourteen days. The horrible fate of these brave 
men produced, amongst their comrades, the sharpest exaspera- 
tion. Their grief was testified by the rejection of the barber’s 
offices, and their rage vented in furious devastation of the 
adjacent Turkish territory. 

In a later combat Scanderbeg received the solitary wound 
which broke the spell of his apparent invulnerability, and, having 
been flung from his horse against a tree, lay for some time 
stunned and motionless. W hen at length he reappeared in 
the fray, the Mussulmans with one accord took to flight, be- 
lieving that, by the fatality which rendered him invincible, 
he had risen from the dead to conquer! ‘Two simultaneous 
attacks on the fortress territory of Mat, led by Balaban on 
one side and Yakoob Pasha (likewise a renegade Albanian) 
on the other, were repulsed with a celerity of movement, 
and impetuosity of onset, worthy of Napoleon’s best days. 
Yakoob fell by Scanderbeg’s hand, and the bloody heads of 
Balaban’s soldiers, flung among the dismayed ranks of the co- 
operating army, conveyed the first intimation of their com- 
rades’ defeat, and a speedily realised presage of their own. 

A pause ensued, the Turks trying the expedient of assas- 
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sination—vainly, for the pretended Christian converts, who 
had undertaken the job, were detected and executed, before an 
opportunity offered for its completion. And now an invasion, 
on the grandest scale yet attempted, once more tried the 
temper of Albanian resistance. The terrible Mahomet IL., 
known pre-eminently as ‘the Conqueror,’ resolved to silence 
with one decisive effort the importunate protest of Epirot 
freedom against the universality of his dominion, and marched 
against Croya, in the spring of 1466, with an army whose 
vastness is signified, perhaps figuratively rather than literally, 
by the recorded number of 200,000. The defence was con- 
ducted on the same system as that employed in the first siege, 
and led to the same result. After several months of inef- 
fectual assaults upon a place whose very insignificance helped to 
render it impregnable, Mahomet drew off in disgust, leaving 
35,000 of his multitudinous host buried beneath the plains 
of the Matis and Ischm, and 80,000 under Balaban to con- 
tinue the blockade. His spleen was vented, and his osten- 
tation gratified, by the massacre, in violation of the terms of 
their surrender, of 8,000 inhabitants of the Chaonian town of 
Chidna, whose heads were destined to vouch for the dutiful 
attendance of victory on the Sultan’s footsteps. 

Leaving Croya garrisoned by a band of Italian auxiliaries 
under Baldassarre Perducci, Scanderbeg, on the withdrawal 
of Mahomet, hastened to Italy to implore succour. But the 
Italian States, intent on mutual rivalry, were callous to the 
common darger, and it was with difficulty that, aided by a 
small subsidy from the Pope, he collected, on the Dalmatian 
coasts, a force of 13,400 volunteers, attracted to his standard, 
some by the love of religion, some by the hope of booty, all 
by the splendour of his fame. They were sufficient for his 
purposes. Hearing that the brother of Balaban Pasha was 
advancing towards Croya with reinforcements, he intercepted 
his march, defeated, and captured him and his son. In the 
midst of the panic created by the exhibition to the besiegers 
of the manacled prisoners, and the ensuing attack of the 
relieving troops, Balaban, frantic with grief and rage, ordered 
an assault on the fortress, in which he perished, struck by a 
bullet aimed by a compatriot marksman. On the summit of 
the rocky eminence crowned by his native village of Pertreila, 
a monument, supposed to cover his remains, is still shown with 
reverence. The local tradition relates that, his head being 
struck off by a cannon-ball during the siege of Durazzo, he 
rode off to the hills bearing the detached member in his hand 
~-a guisa di lanterna, as Dante puts it—and carefully de- 
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posited it on the spot indicated. The story is doubtless a 
Turkish version of the Greek legend of St. John Vladimir.* 
Albania was thus once more freed from the scourge of Otto- 
man belligerence, but not for long. The following year 
witnessed another monster invasion, futile indeed as to its 
immediate aims, but prolific of secondary evils. Durazzo was 
the first object of attack; the turn of Croya came next; both 
sieges were equally unsuccessful, and Mahomet, who com- 
manded in person, had to content himself, as the result of a 
six months’ campaign, with the destruction of an unfinished 
and undefended stronghold, and the fortification of Elbassan, 
the ancient seat of the Albanian people. The wide-spread 
misery caused by the assurance to the destroyers of an ad- 
ditional pied-d-terre, was ominously attested by the exodus 
setting in from the Venetian ports to the coasts of Sicily and 
Naples. Scanderbeg, however, abated no whit of his energy 
and courage. Meditating fresh schemes for the deliverance of 
his country, he summoned a congress of his friends and allies 
at Alessio, to consider and secure the means of executing them. 
But the end of his life’s work was at hand. Attacked on 
his arrival with the marsh-fever, which still desolates the low- 
lying lands from Dulcigno to Avlona, he expired January 17, 
1468, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fifth of 
his noble championship of Christianity and freedom. It is 
said that his charger would never, after his death, suffer him- 
self to be mounted; but becoming furious and intractable, died 
a few weeks subsequently to his master. During ten years 
the remains of the Albanian chief reposed peacefully.in the 
church of San Niccold at Alessio; then, on the capture of the 
city, Mahomet II., whom his almost superhuman achievements 
had inspired with a touch of reverential awe, caused them to 
be exhumed and exposed publicly to the veneration of his 
people. Nor to their veneration only. Bit by bit, the once 
powerful frame disappeared before the ravages of would-be 
pilferers of invincibility, and the flesh and bones of Scanderbeg 
were converted into talismans of Turkish victory! Surely a 
mockery of mortality keener even than the ‘base uses’ to 
which Hamlet's imagination traced ‘the noble dust of Alex- 
* ander.’ 

A large heroic figure the ruler of Mat comes before us, 
standing, not idly, on the wavering frontier-line between Islam 
and Christendom, fighting a fight amongst the most momentous 
known to history. For in truth Italy lay behind Albania, 


* Hahn, ‘ Albanesische Studien,’ p. 83. 
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and the struggle, which only temporarily averted the fate of 
the one country, permanently secured the safety of the other. 
Had Mahomet II. a few years earlier been set at liberty, by 
the removal of the Albanian stumbling-block, to pursue the 
cherished design rendered abortive by his death, not Otranto 
alone, but Rome itself, would, in all human probability, have 
tasted the horrors of Ottoman devastation, if not the worse 
degradation of Ottoman rule. A rich endowment, physical, 
mental, and moral, fitted Scanderbeg for his allotted task. 
His sword, like the ‘ good blade’ of Galahad, was supposed to 
owe its unheard-of potency not so much to the guiding force 
of well-knit muscles, as to the inspiring virtue of an uncon- 
taminated soul. The story is told that Mahomet IL., having 
sent to borrow the weapon of which he had heard such wonders, 
expressed much disappointment with its performances in his 
presence; whereupon Scanderbeg smilingly remarked: ‘I lent 
* him the sword, but I did not lend him the arm which wielded 
‘it.’ ‘It is written, says Knolles,* ‘ that he with his owne hand 
‘ slew three thousand Turkes in the time of his warres against 
* them,’ and such was the fierceness with which he fought, that 
the blood frequently gushed from his lower lip, as the clenched 
teeth penetrated the flesh. Byron’s characterisation of Alp in 
* The Siege of Corinth’ as ‘ known by the white arm bare,’ is 
undoubtedly copiedt from early descriptions of Scanderbeg 
smiting the infidels with that mighty arm uncovered, which 
tradition represented to have been congenitally stamped with 
the image of a sword. 

But he was not more furious in war than benignant in 
peace.t Reproofs, rather than punishments, formed the rule 
of his dealing with offenders; and indeed a reproof from him 
was felt as a-heavy punishment. The ascendency of his pre- 
sence subjugated all who approached him, and the charm of 
his frank fearlessness disarmed at times treachery itself. 
Among the Turks he was as renowned for kindness as for 
courage, and many of the prisoners released by him returned 
as Christians to dwell under his sovereignty, or serve under 
his banner. If, in the course of a prolonged and desperate 
struggle, some acts are.recorded of him which the tenderness 
of modern consciences refuses to approve, it must be admitted 
that, judged by the standard of his time, he was a warrior 
inflamed, indeed, with just passion, and shrinking from no 


* The General History of the Turks, p. 287. 
T See Creasy’s ‘ History of the Ottoman Turks,’ p. 73, note. 
t Paganel, ‘ Histoire de Scanderbeg,’ p. 390. 
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needful reprisals, but by preference humane as well as loyal. 
In reading the story of his life, more even than by the evidence 
of the extraordinary gifts possessed by him, we are struck by 
the highly effective use to which he put them. His diligence 
was unrivalled. In the pursuit of the sacred object set before 
him, every fibre of his bodily energy was strung, and towards 
its attainment, we may be sure, all his meditations were di- 
rected—for waste of thought is the worst waste of time. He 
chose late, but he chose finally and faithfully ; and the single- 
minded devotion of his subsequent life formed a fitting sequel 
to the supreme effort of daring enthusiasm by which he re- 
covered at once his religion and his country. 

The immediate and total collapse of the Albanian defence 
on the death of Scanderbeg bears striking witness to its 
identification with his genius. Turkish ravages spread up to 
the very walls of Alessio and Scutari. In a few weeks 8,000 
persons were carried into captivity. In all the land, it was 
written to Venice, the white turbans of the Moslems were 
conspicuous. John Castriot, who appears to have inherited 
little of his father’s patriotism, and none of his energy, took 
ship for Trani with his mother and a host of other fugitives, 
and there founded the family of the Neapolitan Castriots, one ot 
whose most prominent members fell at Pavia—if we are to be- 
lieve Paulus Jovius—by the hand of Francis I. During many 
generations the stream of emigration continued to flow from 
the eastern to the western shore of the Adriatic, and it is 
estimated that the language, costume, and manners of the 
ancient Skipetars are still preserved in their purity by 86,000 
individuals, dwelling in separate communities in Sicily and 
Southern Italy. 

Albania now lay at the Sultan’s feet. Nevertheless, the 
diversion effected by his Persian wars retarded for some years 
the formal completion of its conquest, and it was not until 
June 15, 1478, that Croya, thenceforward known as Ak- 
Hissar (the ‘White Castle’), fell into the power of the 
Osmanlis. The history of the land from that day to this 
may be comprised in two words—revolt and reconquest. 
Revolt and reconquest each in turn partially successful, and 
both combining to foster and perpetuate the recklessness of 
the most elementary social obligations, which has always op- 
posed, and still continues to oppose, an insuperable obstacle 
to the moral and civil progress of the Albanian people. A 
change, however, is now plainly approaching. Notwith- 
standing the recent success of Dervish Pasha in crushing the 
futile organisation of the Albanian League, it must be evi- 
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dent to all who will take the trouble to scan the horizon of 
the future, that the detachment of Albania from the Turkish 
Empire is an event neither to be averted nor long postponed. 
The question, then, as to its destiny is not merely of specu- 
lative interest, but of considerable practical moment. It will 
soon belong to Europe to decide whether the land of Scander- 
beg is to be abandoned to disorder, or started on the road of 
progress. The cry of ‘ oppressed nationalities’ is the shib- 
boleth of a party whose heated imaginations regard fancies 
rather than facts. The principle advocated by them, taken 
absclutely, is undoubtedly opposed to the noblest traditions of 
European culture, and may not improbably prove fatal to the 
civilisation it professes to invoke. Not community of descent 
alone, but unity of history and nobility of institutions, confer 
the dignity, and claim the privileges of anation. ‘ Autonomy’ 
is a benefit conditional on the character of the organisation 
which it serves to shelter and develope. Independence be- 
comes an evil, and ceases to be a right, when destructive 
anarchy, not peaceful progress, is fostered by its sway. 

Now Albania has none of the qualities requisite to form 
a united nation. It has no coherence, geographical, political, 
social, or religious. Strategically it is divided by the track 
of the old Candavian road into two portions, eminently suited 
indeed for detailed resistance, but incapable of mutual succour. 
Between the various Albanian towns and the Turkish com- 
mercial centres in the interior of the Balkan peninsula, a far 
closer connexion exists than between one Albanian town and 
another. All the main lines of communication, whether for 
trade or travel, run east and west instead of north and south. 
It is a country whose various members seem related to each 
other not by organic subordination, but by accidental juxta- 
position.* This fragmentary character is shared by its popu- 
lation. The torrent of the Skumbi now separates Tosks from 
Ghegs, as, in the days of Strabo, it separated Epirots from 
Illyrians, and between Tosks and Ghegs, notwithstanding their 
close affinity in blood and language, there reigns a fierce here- 
ditary animosity, constantly available, and frequently availed 
of, for their mutual subjugation. Nor do either Tosks or 
Ghegs constitute a homogeneous people. Each of the two 
main branches of the Skipetar race is subdivided into a number 
of separate tribes, forming so many little states apart, whose 
frequently hostile relations are regarded not in the light of 
civil discord, but of foreign war. 





* Hahn, ‘ Albanesische Studien,’ p. 1. 
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Nor is the diffusion of the Albanian race coextensive with 
the Albanian territory. In the south the Greek element 
prevails. Joannina is virtually a Greek town; the Greek 
tongue is the language of commerce and culture; the Greek 
religion is professed by the entire Christian population. In 
the north the adulterating admixture is Slav, while industrious 
colonies of Wallachs occupy the crests and slopes of Pindus. 
On the other hand, some 200,000 Skipetars of the Tosk family 
dwell on the soil of Hellas itself—according to one view the 
remnant of a pre-Hellenic settlement, but, by a more probable 
theory, the representatives of migrations dating from the his- 
torical period. Albania is not more homogeneous religiously 
than ethnologically. It need occasion no surprise to find that 
the great mass of a people amongst whom the short creed 
of the sword is current, should have preferred apostasy to per- 
secution. Some noble examples of martyrdom, both among 
priests and their flocks, can, however, be set against the gene- 
ral conformity of the Albanians to Mahometanism, and the 
great tribes of the Miridites, inhabiting a large portion of 
Scanderbeg’s patrimony, and of the Malisores, dwelling in the 
alpine land north of the Drin, have preserved, with a semi- 
savage independence, the Catholic faith of their ancestors. 
Statistics exhibit 70 per cent. of the entire population as 
professors of Islamism, 21 as Greek, and 9 per cent. as 
Roman Catholics.* These last are found exclusively in Upper 
Albania, which has, since the year 1250, remained true to 
Rome. 

The solution of the Albanian question which events seem 
to be preparing, and which rational politics commend, is, 
in our opinion, an Austrian protectorate over that portion of 
the country lying north of the Skumbi, and a Greek occupation 
of all to the south of the line of demarcation, which, it must 
be remembered, separates hostile races as well as rival 
churches. We are far from asserting that this allotment of 
their territory would satisfy the majority of the inhabitants, 
whose aspirations naturally tend towards the unlimited oppor- 
tunities for free fighting offered by unshackled freedom. But 
a comity of civilised nations cannot be expected to give its 
deliberate sanction to chaotic misrule, nor a comity of Chris- 
tian nations to permit a Mahometan majority to retain their 
Christian fellow-countrymen in a condition either of social 

* Gopéevié, ‘ Ober-Albanien und seine Liga,’ p. 89, a book whose 
value, otherwise considerable, is much impaired by the undissembled 
prejudices, personal, national, and sectarian, of the writer. 
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degradation, like that of the traders of Scutari, or of barbarous 
isolation, like that of the mountain tribes of Ghegaria. By 
her patronage of the educational efforts of Roman missionaries, 
Austria already enjoys a considerable amount of influence in 
Upper Albania, and an Austrian occupation would be eagerly 
welcomed by a considerable section of the people. A similar 
kind and extent of popularity (though due, perhaps, to less 
disinterested action), belongs to Greece in the Epirot regions ; 
while the hostile influences are, in each case, such as might be 
expected to lose their vitality with time, aided by the recon- 
ciling pressure of accomplished facts. 


Art. IIL.—1l. The Qur'an, translated by E. H. Patmen (vols. 
vi. and ix. of the Sacred Books of the East, edited by F. 
Max Miiller). Oxford (Clarendon Press): 1880, 


2. El-Kor’dn, or The Kordn, translated from the Arabic, the 
Suras arranged in chronological order, with Notes and Index, 
by J. M. Ropweti, M.A. 2nd edition. London: 1876. 


3. The Koran, commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed, 
translated into English immediately from the Original 
Arabic, with Explanatory: Notes, taken from the most 
approved commentators: to which is prefixed a Preliminary 
Discourse. By GrEorce Sar, Gent. London: 1734. 


4, Selections from the Kur-dn, by Evwarp WILLIAM LANE. 
New Edition, with an Introduction by StantEy Lane 
Poor. London: 1879. 


5. Corant Textus Arabicus, recensuit GUSTAVUS FLUEGEL. 
Editio stereotypa tertium emendata. Lipsixw: 1869. 


HERE is probably no book that is more talked about and 
less read than the Koran. As one of the great classics 

of the world, the Mohammedan Bible commands the same 
superficial acquaintance as ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and, like the Eng- 
lish epic, is the subject of those commonplaces of conversation 
which people think are due to standard books which they have 
not read. There are very few educated persons who have not 
an opinion about the Korin, but not one of a thousand who 
cheerfully criticise it has ever given it an hour of ordinary 
study. It is not unusual to hear the rare beings who have 
actually read the Koriin through take to themselves consider- 
able eredit for their perseverance; but the difficulty of the 
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task hardly justifies this self-gratulation. The whole Koran, 
estimated by the number of verses, is only two-thirds the 
length of the New Testament, and, if we omit the numerous 
stories of the Jewish patriarchs, we have no more to read than 
the Gospels and Acts together. The Sunday edition of the 
‘New York Herald’ is three times as long. On the score of 
length there is no excuse for not reading the Koran: it is 
rather the style and character of the contents that deter ordi- 
nary readers. The Korin has suffered, just as the Bible has 
gained, by an authorised version. Sale’s translation has hitherto 
been practically the sole source of our knowledge, or ignorance, 
of the Koran in England. It had the advantage of a century 
of priority over all ‘other English translations, and even when 
others appeared, it still held its place as the accepted version 
for general reading. It is not a bad translation, but it is an 
insufferably dull one. The renderings are, as a rule, fairly 
accurate; but Sale’s want of literary skill, his inability to 
reproduce in the smallest degree the effect of the Arabic, and 
his dreary manner of arranging the verses and paragraphs— 
wherein the tired eye searches vainly for a pause or resting- 
place, the well-prized white line which shows that the writer 
took fresh breath now and then, and gives the reader leave to 
do likewise—make his translation one of the most wearisome of 
all books, even among those ‘ which every gentleman’s library 
‘should possess.’ It is difficult to read, “and impossible to 
understand, Sale’s Koran, if to understand is to grasp the drift 
and character of a book; and on Sale’s well-meaning but 
prosaic work must be laid much of the responsibility for the 
prevailing distaste for the Koran. This cause, however, ought 
not to continue still in effect. There are now versions of the 
Koran which are not only easy to read, but replete with poetic 
inspiration. Mr. Rodwell’s translation is full of beauty, and 
ought to be much wider known than it is. In this for the first 
time the results of German criticism are utilised for the 
arrangement of the various chapters of the Koran in an ap- 
proximately chronological order. One of the chief drawbacks 
to Sale’s version is the order of the chapters. Sale retained 
the arrangement, universal among Mohammedans, which the 
most superficial student perceives at once to be unscientific and 
destructive to the proper comprehension of the Sacred Book. 
The Mohammedan arrangement is regulated by the simple 
principle of putting the long chapters first, and gradually 
fining down to the shortest chapters. In other words, the 
Mohammedan arrangement inverts the true order of the chap- 
ters, for the shortest are almost universally the oldest, and the 
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longest the latest. But as this general rule does not hold 
good in every instance, chapters of the most diverse dates are 
placed side by side, to the ruin of all sequence in style or 
thought. It was this preposterous arrangement that made 
Carlyle think the Koran ‘ a wearisome, confused jumble, crude, 
‘ incondite; endless iterations, long-windedness, entanglement ; 
‘ most crude, incondite ;—insupportable stupidity, in short!’ 
As soon as the mechanical arrangement is set aside, and 
a fairly chronological order substituted, the chaotic impression 
disappears. For ourselves we do not think the Koran at all 
an incomprehensible jumble, but believe we can trace a clearly 
progressive development in thought and language. But we 
admit that this could not be traced in Sale’s version, and 
at present Mr. Rodwell’s alone presents the approximately 
true order. One might have thought that this decided advance 
in translation would have made the Koran more generally 
known, and that readers would have been attracted by the 
bold imagery and fine bursts of real poetry which Mr. Rod- 
well’s version brings into prominence. Such, however, has not 
been the case.- Another attempt was made, in a different 
direction, to induce those who had been deterred from the 
study of Sale’s Koran by its length and confusion, to acquire 
some knowledge of the sacred book in a less troublesome 
manner. Lane’s ‘ Selections’ were arranged under subjects; 
all that was objectionable in general reading was excised; and 
the interminable histories of the Israelite patriarchs were re- 
duced to a connected narrative. Many who had been foiled in 
their laudable efforts to master Sale were able to learn some- 
thing of the Koran and its author from these ‘ Selections; ’ 
but the loss which is entailed by the neglect of the chronological 
order is hardly repaired by the convenience in reference and 
analysis which undoubtedly belongs to the arrangement ac- 
cording to subjects. Lane’s ‘ Selections’ are the best means 
of learning the drift of the Koran that the general reader 
possesses: but he cannot gain from them that insight into the 
development of Mohammed’s thought and the growth of Islim 
which a chronologically arranged book of extracts or typical 
chapters would have afforded. 

Finally Professor E. H. Palmer, who has a rare gift of 
language, and understands the art of reproducing Arabian 
effects in English words as no other Englishman does, has 
translated the Koran for Professor Max Miiller’s series of 
‘Sacred Books of the East.’ Mr. Palmer’s version is un- 
doubtedly the best that has yet appeared. His intimate 
acquaintance with the modes of thought and expression of the 
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1881. The Koran. 359 
modern Bedouin enables him to give a peculiar life and reality 
to his translation. His Koran reads like the words of a living 
Arab—words which we might hear ourselves any day in the 
desert—not dead utterances of the past. There is a stiffness 
about the earlier versions which mars their effect. One feels 
that they are the result of laborious study of a difficult lan- 
guage, which no longer lives in men’s lips, but is as dead as 
the tongue cf the “Vedas. It is quite different with Mr. 
Palmer’s work. He knows the people to whom the Koran 
was spoken, for the modern Arab is little changed from his 
forefather of Mohammed’s day. He knows the language of 
the Korin as a medium of common everyday intercourse, for 
an Arab now will speak in moments of excitement and enthu- 
siasm the same burning words that came red-hot from Moham- 
med’s lips. Mr. Palmer has realised the fact that, though all 
language changes—and Arabic has undergone many corrup- 
tions since the first promulgation of Islim—the continuity is 
not broken, and the Arabic of the Koran still exists in all 
its essential characteristics in the present day. It is this 
which gives his translation a freshness. and buoyancy which 
we may seek in vain elsewhere. For the first time we feel 
that the words we read in the Koran came straight from a 
man’s heart, and begin to understand the power of Moham- 
med’s influence, and the fascination of his eloquence. It is 
no longer a standard classic that we study, but a living reve- 
lation that we hear. 

But Mr. Palmer’s principle of translating the Koran as if it 
were the speech of a modern Bedawy has its drawbacks. Al- 
though it has always been held up as the model of Arabic 
style, the Koran contains many expressions which it is diffi- 
cult to regard as anything else than vulgarisms. Mohammed, 
as an unlettered man, naturally addressed his country- 
men in their common everyday speech, and it is not surpris- 
ing to find a certain proportion of what is called ‘slang’ in his 
language. Mr. Palmer’s mistake i is not in admitting this, but 
in trying to reproduce it. The impression produced upon an 
audience i in Mekka by certain vulgar expressions which were 
in everyday use is quite different from that produced upon the 
educated readers for whom Mr. Palmer's translation is intended 
by corresponding vulgarisms in English. To us the occurrence 
of such phrases as ‘Mr. Palmer intentionally introduces has 
something of the effect that the insertion of a music-hall 
melody in a symphony of Beethoven’s would produce. To the 
original audience the ‘slang’ expressions were part of their 
own speech and excited no remark, We, however, do not use 
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‘slang’ expressions, and when we meet with them in books, 
especially sacred books, they jar upon our literary sense. Mr. 
Palmer attempts the task—an impossible one we admit—of 
producing the same impression upon English readers as was 
produced upon the original audience by Mohammed’s own 
rhetoric; and he fails in the attempt because he forgets that 
the audiences are wholly dissimilar, and that what would strike 
a rude Arab in a given manner would have a totally different 
effect upon a cultivated reader. Mr. Palmer’s theory would 
only apply if the readers of his translation were entirely of the 
lowest classes; as they are obviously almost wholly restricted 
to the educated classes, the theory breaks down and offers an 
impediment, instead of an aid, to the due appreciation of the 
Koran. It would be easy to select instances of what we refer 
to from almost every page of this translation, but the very fre- 
quency of the fault renders examples unnecessary. Every 
reader of Mr. Palmer’s Koran will find his attention perpe- 
tually distracted from the meaning by the peculiarity of the 
language ; and in such passages as we shall quote examples of 
this defect will inevitably appear. 

Another characteristic of the new translation which inter- 
feres at once with its clearness and literary excellence is its ex- 
cessive literalness. Mr. Palmer is continually striving after 
two ideals ; one is to render every word by the primary mean- 
ing of the root,and the other is to retain the order of the 
Arabic sentence in the English version. The first aim is 
against the genius of the Arabic language. Ne tongue pos- 
sesses greater flexibility of signification than the Arabie, and it 
is astonishing what diversity of meaning is expressed by a single 
root and its derivations. By endeavouring to reduce all these 
meanings t6 the primary signification of the root, Mr. Palmer 
sometimes loses the actual sense of a passage, and commonly 
renders a perfectly lucid expression incomprehensible to any 
but a philologist. In its least serious aspect, this practice de- 
stroys any grace of style and diminishes the pleasure of the 
reader. The other attempt, to retain the order of the original 
Arabic, is even less justifiable. We believe a clergyman is at 
present engaged in translating the New Testament word for 
word from the Greek in the order of the original. Sucha 
work might serve the purpose of a dull candidate for a pass 
examination, in which the Greek Testament was expected to 
be construed ; but it would hardly merit the name of a trans- 
lation. Mr. Browning has tried the same fatal experiment on 
the ‘ Agamemnon’ of Aischylus. Anyone can see the absur- 
dity of the principle when applied to Greek, but in Arabic it 
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1881. The Koran. 361 
is even more ridiculous, in proportion as the difference of 
idiom is greater between Arabic and English than between 
English and Greek. The practical effect of Mr. Palmer’s 
adoption of this principle is that his translation contains a 
larger proportion of awkward sentences than any other, and the 
reader’s attention is directed rather to the attempt to rearrange 
inverted clauses than to extract the meaning from their con- 
torted members. 

With all his striving after literal accuracy, however, it is 
impossible to acquit Professor Palmer of carelessness. As he 
insists so strongly on his principles of primary meaning and 
original order in cases where his adhesion to them grates most 
harshly on ear and understanding, we have a right to expect 
him to carry the principle consistently through his translation. 
This he does not do. It seems a matter of chance whether or 
not he elects to keep to the Arabic order or to consult the exi- 
gencies of English style ; and in spite of his resolution to ren- 
der the same Arabic word as far as possible by one English 
word we find the same expression or phrase translated in 
various different ways on its several recurrences. Mr. Palmer 
appears to have thrown himself into the spirit of his original so 
completely as to have acquired the oriental habit of disorder 
and inconsistency. There are countless contradictions and 
confusions in his work which ought to have been eliminated by 
his own theory of a literal translation. The truth, however, 
would seem to be that the work was done in a hurry, and in- 
sufficiently revised. We have noticed innumerable instances 
of little words in the original neglected (clearly inadvertently ) 
in the translation, and similarly words inserted in the latter 
which are not to be found in the Arabic; and occasionally a 
whole clause of the Koran has dropped out of the translation. 
These are not matters of opinion—like vulgarisms and literal 
renderings—but unmistakeable faults, and in a future edition 
they ought to be remedied. A book of the importance of the 
Koran, in a series of such excellence and value as that of the 
‘Sacred Books of the East,’ should bear no traces of haste and 
immaturity. 

When all has been said, however, as to Mr. Palmer’s pecu- 
liar theory of translation and the faults in his execution, it 
must frankly be allowed that his Koran marks a new era in our 
knowledge of the Bible of Islim. Apart from the Eastern glow 
which is for the first time retained in a translation, Mr. Pal- 
mer’s unrivalled instinct for the thoughts and ideas of the Arab 
has led him often to a new and luminous rendering of a passage 
which his predecessors had failed to bring out. Scholars will 
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not invariably accept his innovations, but as a rule they im 
press us with their clear common sense and reasonableness, 
not less than with the genius for Eastern interpretation which 
they reveal. Without throwing off entirely the influence of 
traditional interpretation, Mr. Palmer releases himself from the 
narrow bonds of commentators’ intelligence, and lets his own 
clear sense and his knowledge of the speech and thought of 
modern Arabs throw their practical light upon the subject. 
And as aresult he has produced a translation of the Koran 
which, with not a few faults, and in our opinion certain radi- 
cally erroneous principles, is yet the first successful reproduc- 
tion in tone and spirit of the sacred book of the Muslims that 
has been done in English. We see the Arabian Prophet and 
his preaching, it is true, ‘in a mirror, darkly ;’ but, in spite of 
a badly polished surface and many specks and dints, it is still 
a mirror, and reflects the Koran in its due proportions. Pre- 
vious translations, excellent in many ways, and in some supe- 
rior to this one, have been rather copies or adaptations than 
true reflections. 

The appearance of the new translation under the favouring 
auspices of Professor Max Miiller and the Clarendon Press 
will probably induce a few readers to try to realise what the 
Koran actually contains. We have read several important 
treatises on what the Koran borrowed from earlier sources and 
like subjects of theologico-antiquarian interest, but we do not 
remember to have seen anywhere a clear reckoning of the net 
result of Mohammed’s teaching in the Koran, which is prac- 
tically the main point for the world at large. How much of 
the present Mohammedan religion is clearly laid down in the 
Koran; how far modern Mohammedan law is definitely 
enacted in the Koran; did Mohammed in the Koran recognise 
the necessity of the adaptation of his religion to changed cir- 
cumstances ?—these are among the questions that most deeply 
concern us, and these can be answered by a moderately indus- 
trious study of Professor Palmer’s translation. To understand, 
however, the drift of Mohammed’s teaching, and avoid the 
danger of falling into the pernicious habit of taking isolated 
‘texts’ for doctrine which has been the destruction of too many 
Muslim as well as Christian divines, it is essential to view the 
Koran as far as possible as a connected whole, and judge each 
sentence by its context, and each chapter by its neighbours. 
This, however, cannot be done in Mr. Palmer’s version, since, 
by what we can only regard as a lamentable error of judgment, 
he has disregarded the results of recent research, and, instead of 
arranging the Koran in the approximately chronological order 
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which has been established by Néldeke, has preferred to retain 
the unreasonable and confusing order in common use among 
Muslims. His argument is doubtless that what we want to 
read is the Koran as it is read by Mohammedans, not the Koran 
as scholars prefer to read it. 

If there were any reasonable method in the Mohammedan 
arrangement, this argument might perhaps be allowed, but there 
is none, as any knowledge of the original redaction of the 
Koran might show. The Arabic text was collected in a purely 
haphazard fashion; in which the only discoverable mezit is 
fidelity. We may safely assert that the present text contains 
nothing but the words of Mohammed; but we can assert 
nothing else in its favour. The original editors deserve all 
credit for their honesty and scrupulous care in gathering all 
that could be surely proved to have been spoken by Moham- 
med, and adding nothing of their own; but beyond this it is 
impossible to congratulate them. Their task was undoubtedly 
a difficult one. Mohammed’s revelations were spoken during 
a long period, and often in short fragments. Sometimes the 
whole of a chapter (as we now have it) was spoken at one time, 
but very often only a few verses were uttered, and other frag- 
ments were afterwards added, occasionally with instructions 
from the Prophet himself that they were to be inserted in such 
or such a chapter, but frequently without any such instructions. 
These verses and chapters were not arranged, or even in many 
cases written down, at the time of the Prophet’s death, and it 
was not till war began to diminish the number of those who 
had committed portions of the Koran to memory that the 
Muslims perceived on how perishable a foundation their sacred 
book was built. It was then, after much misgiving at so serious 
an innovation, that they determined to collect the fragments of 
the Koran ‘ from palm-leaves, skins, blade-bones, and the hearts 
‘of men.’ The Prophet’s amanuensis, Zeyd ibn Thabit, under- 
took this important task under the rule of Abu-Bekr, the first 
Khalif. -He gathered together all that could be remembered, or 
found in written form, of Mohammed’s words, and determined 
(on what principles it is now impossible to ascertain) what verses 


_ belonged to any given chapter. The date at which most of 


the chapters were spoken was apparently forgotten; at all 
events, Zeyd could think of no better arrangement than that of 
length, and he accordingly placed the longest chapters first and 
the shortest last, prefixing the short prayer known as the 
Fatihah, as chapter i. It may be doubted whether Zeyd would 
have adopted a chronological order even if the precise date of 
very chapter had been known to him; for he did know that 
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certain chapters were spoken at Mekka and others at Medina 
—that is to say, in the first and the second half of Mohammed’s 
career—yet he mixed them indiscriminately together, and 
generally placed the Medina or later chapters in the earlier 
part of the book. Zeyd’s edition is practically the Koran as 
we have it now. A second redaction was indeed made some 
twenty years later, in which Zeyd himself took part, but this 
was rather to settle some disputed points of pronunciation and 
dialectal differences than to amend the substance of the text; 
and no subsequent alterations have been made. We may 
therefore take it for granted that the present Arabic Koran is 
practically identical with the edition which was drawn up a few 
years after Mohammed’s death, and which commended itself to 
the majority of his companions and disciples. 

These disciples and friends, however, had various advan- 
tages over modern readers. They knew the Prophet per- 
sonally, and did not require to be told how his teaching de- 
veloped and kis style changed. Indeed they would have 
repudiated any theory of development. Their Prophet was 
always infallible to them, and they would allow no progress or 
deterioration in his revelations. All equally came down from 
God, copied from the great ‘ Mother of the Book,’ which lies open 
before the Throne, and was written before all ages. To them 
there was no importance in determining the age of the various 
portions of the revelation. It all came from the same divine 
source, and what did a year earlier or later signify? The 
same opinion would be expressed by almost every Muslim in 
the present day. With the exception of a few commentators, 
whose business is to find matter to comment on, Moham- 
medans care no more for the date of a chapter in the Koran 
than a good Evangelical Christian does for the age of Deutero- 
nomy or the Canticles. But because the faithful decline to 
pry into the constitution and growth of their sacred books, is 
it necessary that students who are not believers in the par- 
ticular revelation should be compelled to bewilder themselves 
with the unscientific and chaotic arrangement which satisfies 
the believer? To us the interest of the Koran is many-sided, 
and not the least important side is the light it throws on the 
character of Mohammed. In the common arrangement, how- 
ever, it is almost impossible to glean any impressions on the 
Prophet’s character and mental changes; it is even difficult 
to conceive of the strange medley as the work of one man. 


To present a book in this form to students of the religions of 


the world, for whom the series of ‘ Sacred Books of the East’ is 
designed, is surely a mistake, if a scientific order can be dis- 
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covered by which the fragments become an organic whole and 
the Prophet’s voice becomes clear and coherent. j 

That such a scientific order is pessible has been conclusively 
shown by a German professor, who possesses in a peculiar 
degree the instinct of language, and may without flattery be 
acknowledged the most remarkable genius among Arabic 
scholars that Germany has produced. Nildeke’s ‘ Geschichte 
‘des Qorans’ settled practically for ever the question of the 
chronological order of the Koran; it is not probable that any 
very marked advance will be made beyond his profound and 
scharfsinnig work. To detail the evidences upon which his 
conclusions are based would carry us too far; but it may be 
stated that they consist chiefly of indications derived from a 
minute study of the style and vocabulary of the Koran. Ex- 
ternal evidence is almost wholly wanting except in respect of 
the later or Medina chapters; nor are the apparent references 
within the work to passing events sufficiently explicit to prove 
of much service. The language is the only test which may 
be trusted thoroughly and throughout. A very cursory read- 
ing of the Koran will show anyone that there is a marked 
difference of style between some chapters and others. It is 
this difference that Prof. Néldeke laid hold of and examined 
until a definite progression of style became visible. An aid 
in this investigation is found in the rhyme. Mohammed did 
not speak in poetry, nor precisely in prose. Poetry indeed 
he detested, and the only verse he ever uttered, and that in- 
voluntarily, is a very bad one. No part of the Korin con- 
forms to the exigencies of Arabian prosody. Yet it is not 
plain prose, but rather a rhetorical form of prose which has 
much of the character of poetry without its metrical restraints. 
The words fall into short clauses (in the earlier chapters) 
which balance one another more or less musically, and the last 
words generally rhyme together. As time went on these 
clauses became longer and longer, and the rhyme underwent 
various modifications, till the latest chapters become almost 
plain prose. It is easy to understand how valuable a guide the 
variations in the rhyme and the length of the verses must be in 
an investigation into the dates of the component parts of the 
Koran. From these evidences Prof. Néldeke has not only been 
able to determine the chronological position of most of the 
chapters, but even to decide when verses have been inter- 
polated (by the original editor) in a chapter of a different 
date. In very few cases, however, is it possible to fix the 
precise sequence of the chapters, or the exact year in which 
they were first spoken. All that can be done is to arrange 
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them in certain groups, each of which belongs to a limited 
period ; but we cannot as a rule state the position each chapter 
should occupy within its proper group. The four groups, 
however, into which Néldeke divides the 114 chapters enable 
the student to gain nearly as coherent an impression of the 
gradual development of the doctrine and style of Mohammed 
as if the order were more minutely detailed. 

Some knowledge of the main facts of Mohammed’s life is 
necessary, in order to understand the relations of the various 
groups of the Koran chapters to the history of Islam and the 
spiritual vicissitudes of its founder. It is not our purpose to 
enter elaborately into the narrative of Mohammed’s career, 
fascinating as it must be to all who can sympathise with the 
struggles and doubts and eestasies of an enthusiast for divine 
truth. ‘The Prophet’s life has been often told, well and badly, 
and we have now only to do with the bare outline. Moham- 
med came cf tae noble tribe of the Koreysh, which had raised 
Mekka to its high position as the capital of the Hijaz, and 
though the branch to which the future Prophet belonged had 
‘allen from its position as chief of the tribe to a condition of 
poverty, it still maintained something of its ancient influence 
and dignity among its kindred. Of Mohammed’s early years 
very little is known. He was born in 571, became an orphan 
at a very early age, and was adopted by his paternal grand- 
father. His childhood and youth were passed in obscurity. 
He tended the sheep of his kinsfolk on the neighbouring pas- 
tures, and accompanied the Syrian caravans of the rich cousin 
whom he afterwards married. The general opinion entertained 
of him by his contemporaries is expressed in the name they 
gave him—El]-Amin, or ‘the Trusty ;’ but beyond this evi- 
dence of uprightness there is nothing recorded that gives any 
indication of his future greatness. 

‘Mohammed was full forty before he felt himself called to be an 
apostle to his people. If he did not actually worship the local deities 
ot the place, at least he made no public protest against the fetish wor- 
ship of the Koreysh. Yet in the several phases of his life, in his con- 
tact with traders, in his association with Zeyd and other men, he had 
gained an insight into better things than idols and human sacrifices, 
divining arrows, and mountains, and stars. He had heard a dim echo 
of some “ religion of Abraham ;” he had listened to the stories of the 
Haggadah ; he knew a very little about Jesus of Nazareth. He seems 
to have suffered long under the burden of doubt and self-distrust. He 
used to wander about the hills, alone, brooding over these things; he 
shunned the society of men, and solitude became a passion to him. 

‘ At length came the crisis. He was spending the sacred months on 
Mount Hira, “a huge barren rock, torn by cleft and hollow ravine, 
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“« standing out solitary in the full white glare of the desert sun,—shadow- 
“ less, flowerless, without well or rill.” Here in a cave Mohammed 
gave himself up to prayer and fasting. Long months or even years of 
doubt had increased his nervous excitable disposition, He had had, 
they say, cataleptic fits during his childhood, and was evidently more 
delicately and finely constituted than those around him. Given this 
nervous nature, and the grim solitude of the hill where he had almost 
lived for long weary months, blindly feeling after some truth upon 
which to rest his soul, it is not difficult to believe the Tradition of the 
Cave—that Mohammed heard a voice say “Cry!” ‘ What shall I 
“cry?” he answers—the question that has been burning his heart 
during all his mental struggles :— 


‘Cry! in the name of thy Lord, who created, 
Created man from blood. 
Cry! for thy Lord is the Bountifullest ! 
Who taught the pen, 
Taught man what he did not know.’ * 


‘Mohammed arose trembling, and went to Khadijeh, and told her 
what he had heard; and she did her woman’s part, and believed in 
him and soothed his terror and bade him hope for the future. Yet he 
could not believe in himself. Was he not perhaps mad, possessed by 
adevil? Were these voices of a truth from God? And so he went 
again on his solitary wanderings, hearing strange sounds, and thinking 
them at one time the testimony of Heaven, at another the temptings of 
Satan or the ravings of madness. Doubting, wondering, hoping, he had 
fain put an end to a life which had become intolerable in its changings 
from the heaven of hope to the hell of despair; when again he heard 
the voice, “ Thou art the messenger of God, and I am Gabriel.” Con- 
viction at length seized hold upon him; he was indeed to bring a mes- 
sage of good tidings to the Arabs, the message of God through His angel 
Gabriel. He went back to Khadijeh exhausted in mind and body. 
“Wrap me, wrap me,” he said: and the word came to him’ — 

‘O thou who art covered, rise up and warn ! 
And thy Lord magnify ! 
And thy garments purify ! 
And abomination shun ! 
And grant not favours to gain increase ! 
And thy Lord await!’ 
This was the second message that came to Mohammed, and 
thenceforward the revelations came frequently and almost con- 
tinuously for twenty years. For ten years or more—the 





* These verses form the beginning of chapter xevi. of the Koran; 
the rest consists of verses added at a !ater period. 

+ Lane, ‘ Selections from the Kur-in,’ Introduction, xlii-xliv. The 
verses just following form the beginning of chapter xxiv. of the 
Koran: other verses were subsequently added. 
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chronology before the Hijreh is very uncertain—he preached 
in season and out of season to his fellow-townsmen. At first 
he addressed his relations, and those of his own house were the 
first to believe in him. Then he exhorted the people publicly 
to turn to the One God and work righteousness. He did not 
immediately attack the idol worship of the Koreysh, but rather 
invited them to acknowledge a supreme God whose power and 
glory could not be put in the same balance with the infiuence of 
the gods of the Kaaba,—that sacred temple of Mekka, wherein 
six hundred idols drew worshippers from the country round, to 
the no small advantage of the guardians thereof. Mohammed’s 
exhortations were received at first with that incredulous 
curiosity with which a novel doctrine is commonly regarded. 
The people took him for a soothsayer, such as they had often 
amused themselves with listening to before; or else as a mad 
poet, possessed perhaps with an evil spirit. They could not 
be induced to treat the matter seriously, and very few gave in 
their adherence to the reformed religion—-new it was not, as 
Mohammed himself was ever insisting, and as they knew from 
what previous religious reformers had said. Still, be this doc- 
trine the religion of Abraham and the prophets or not, it did 
not attract the Mekkans. Some of the lowest orders joined 
Mohammed, but scarcely any of the wealthy and influential 
merchants of the city. A few relations, one man of conse- 
quence, and a score or so of slaves and beggars, formed the 
pitiful total of converts after three years of constant, unwearied 
effort. In the fifth year even these were compelled to desert 
their Prophet. The Mekkans began to see the danger of the 
new faith in menacing the position of Mekka as the religious 
focus of the surrounding tribes. If people accepted this doc- 
trine of only one God,the importance of the Kaaba would vanish 
and no worshippers would come to the Mekkan temple and 
enrich the city with their offerings and alms. Mohammed had 
become more and more plain in his denunciation of idols ; his 
tolerance for the old forms had disappeared, and he was hurl- 
ing vehement denunciations at those who refused to turn from 
their idols and serve the living God. The Koreysh took 
counsel together, and resolved to put an end to the conver- 
sions, few as they had been. They tortured and persecuted 
the unhappy slaves who had embraced Islam, as Mohammed 
called his creed; and Mekka soon became unbearable to all 
who were not protected by powerful kindred. It was in the 
fifth year of his preaching that Mohammed sent away fifteen 
of his little flock to Abyssinia—‘a land of righteousness, 
‘ wherein no man is wronged.’ They were kindly received by 
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the Christian king, and fresh converts followed them in the 
next year, till they numbered more than a hundred. The 
story of their vindication of their sect before the king, in 
answer to the messengers whom the disappointed Koreysh had 
sent to Abyssinia to demand their extradition, well illustrates 
the character of Mohammed’s teaching at this time. The king 
sent for the Muslims, and in a full assembly of his bishops 
asked them to explain their flight from Mekka. Then one of 
them answered and said :— 

‘O King! we lived in ignorance, idolatry, and unchastity; the 
strong oppressed the weak; we spoke untruth ; we violated the duties 
of hospitality. Then a prophet arose, one whom we knew from our 
youth, with whose descent and conduct and good faith and morality 
we were all well acquainted. He told us to worship one God, to speak 
truth, to keep good faith, to assist our relations, to fulfil the rights of 
hospitality, and to abstain from all things impure, ungodly, unrighteous ; 
and he ordered us to say prayers, give alms, and to fast. We believed 
in him, and followed him. But our countrymen persecuted us, tor- 
tured us, and tried to cause us to forsake our religion. And now we 
throw ourselves upon thy protection. Wilt thou not protect us?’ 


And he recited a part of the Koran which spoke of Christ, and 
the king and the bishops wept upon their beards. And the 
king dismissed the ambassadors of the Koreysh and would not 
give up the refugees. 

Meanwhile Mohammed remained in Mekka with the scanty 
remnant of his disciples. The Koreysh, foiled in their designs 
upon the inferior class of the believers, began to direct their 
insults at the Prophet himself. Any attempt upon his life was 
to be deprecated, for his family, though not of his opinions, 
were not the less bound by the tie of kinship to protect and 
avenge him, and the blood-feud was not a thing to be lightly 
risked. But men of note now began to join the ranks of the 
despised Muslims. Hamza, ‘the Lion of God, a mighty 
warrior, and the fierce Omar, afterwards Khalif, became con- 
verted; and in the sixth year of his mission Mohammed found 
himself surrounded no longer by a crowd of slaves, but by a 
band of tried swordsmen, chiefs of great families, and leaders 
in the councils of Mekka. The Muslims no longer held secret 
meetings, but invaded the Kaaba itself, and performed the 
rites of their religion in the face of the whole city. Stronger 
measures were resolved on. An attempt had been made to 
induce Abi-Talib, the head of Mohammed’s family, the Beni- 
Hashim, to repudiate his nephew; and the aged chief, moved 
by the prospect of civil war, had sent for Mohammed and 
begged him ‘not to cast upon him a burden heavier than he 
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‘could bear.’ The Prophet believed that at last even his kind 
protector, who had held him in a son’s place, and ever stood at 
his side, was about to desert him; but his courage did not 
falter. ‘Though they should set the sun on my right hand 
‘ and the moon on my left to persuade me, yet while God com- 
‘mands me I will not renounce my purpose.’ And he burst 
into tears and turned to go forth from the house that was no 
longer his home. But Abi-Talib called aloud, ‘ Son of my 
‘ brother, come back.’ So he came. And he said, ‘ Depart 
‘in peace, my nephew, and say what thou wilt; for, by the 
‘ Lord, I will never deliver thee up.’ 

The Koreysh had, therefore, to deal with the whole clan of 
the Benii-Hashim. They placed them under a ban, and swore 
that they would not marry with them, nor buy nor sell with 
them, nor hold with them any communication whatever. For 
two years the whole family remained in their own quarter, 
too few avd too poor to engage in a contest with their perse- 
cutors. Only one man of them refused to cast in his lot with 
Mohammed, though most of them held him to be mistaken in 
his teaching. Very few converts could be made during this 
time of excommunication, and probably there were scarcely 
twelve Muslims of influence who held by Mohammed in those 
years of distress and famine. At length the better spirits among 
the Koreysh were ashamed of their work, and revolted at the 
suffering they were inflicting on a family that had deserved so 
well of the state, and five chiefs rose up and put on their armour 
and went to the ravine where the Beni-Hashim were shut up and 
bade them come forth. But though the ban was removed, 
other and heavier troubles now fell upon Mohammed. His 
aged protector, Abi-Talib, died, and Khadija, the faithful wife 
who had ever believed in him and comforted him, was also 
taken away. He was alone in the world. All Mekka was 
against him; hope was almost dead within him. He tried 
whether, though his own city rejected him, another place might 
welcome him. He journeyed seventy miles to Et-Taif, and 
told the people his message. They stoned him for three miles 
from the town. 


‘ Bleeding and fainting, he paused to rest in an orchard, to recover 
strength before he went back to the insults of his own people. The 
owners of the place sent him some grapes; and he gathered up his 
strength once more, and bent his weary feet towards Mekka. On the 
way, as he slept, his fancy called up a strange dream: men had rejected 
him, and now he thought he sa the Jinn, the spirits of the air, falling 
down and worshipping thg One God, and bearing witness to the truth 
of Islam. Heartened bye vision, he pushed on; and when Zeyd 
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asked him if he did not fear to throw himself again into the hands of 
the Koreysh, he answered, “ God will protect His religion and help 
“ His prophet.”’ 


But though Mekka and Taif rejected him, the time was at 
hand when a city should receive him with joy. Some men 
from Yethrib—soon to be known as Medina, or Medinat-en- 
Nebi, ‘ the Prophet’s city —came to Mekka on pilgrimage, and, 
deeply impressed by Mohammed’s preaching, carried back 
the tidings to their own people. Jews had paved the way for 
the new religion at Yethrib, conversions took place rapidly, 
and Islam took root there. At length an invitation came to 
Mohammed to come and take up his abode at Yethrib. Small 
companies of Muslims secretly fled from Mekka to the distant 
refuge. Whole quarters of the city became empty and de- 
serted, ‘a prey to woe and wind;’ and finally but three 
believers remained—Mohammed and Ali and Abu-Bekr. 
The Koreysh, enraged at the escape of the sheep, resolved at 
least to kill the shepherd, but Mohammed and-his faithful 
companions eluded their vigilance, and safely entered Medina. 
This is the Hijra, or ‘ Flight,’ of Mohammed, from which the 
Muslims date their history, June 16, 622. 

During these years of struggle and persecution at Mekka, 
ninety out of the 114 chapters of the Koran were revealed, 
amounting to about two-thirds of the whole book. All these 
chapters are inspired with but one great design, and are in 
strong contrast with the complicated character of the later 
chapters issued at Medina. In the Mekka chapters Mo- 
hammed appears in the unalloyed character of a prophet; he 
has not yet assumed the functions of a statesman and lawgiver. 
His object is not to give men a code or a constitution, but to 
call them to the worship of the One God. This is the only 
aim of the Mekkan speeches. There is hardly a word of other 
doctrines, scarcely anything of ritual, or social or penal regu- 
lations. Every chapter is directed simply to the grand design of 
the Prophet’s life, to convince men of the unutterable majesty of 
the One God, who brooks no rivals. Mohammed appeals to the 
people to credit the evidence of their own eyes; he calls to 
witness the wonders of nature, the stars in their courses, the 
sun and the moon, the dawn cleaving asunder the dark veil of 
night, the life-giving rain, the fruits of the earth, life and 
death, change and decay, beginning and ending—all are ‘ signs 
‘of God’s power, if only ye would understand,’ Or he tells 
the people how it happened to @der generations, when pro- 
phets came to them and exhorted them_fo believe in One God 
and do righteousness, and they reject¥d them, and there fell 
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upon the unbelieving nation grievous woe. How was it with 
the people of Noah? he asks—they were drowned in the flood 
because they would not hearken to his words. And the 
people of the Cities of the Plain? And Pharaoh and his 
host? And the old tribes of the Arabs who would not hear 
the warnings of their prophets? One answer follows each— 
there came upon them a great calamity: ‘ These are the true 
‘ stories, he cries, ‘and there is only One God! and yet ye 
‘turn aside!’ Eloquent appeals to the signs of nature, 
threats of a day of reckoning to come, warnings drawn from 
the legends of the prophets, arguments for the truth and 
reality of the revelation, make up the substance of this first 
division of the Koran. 

The whole series of Mekkan chapters, however, is by no 
means uniform. Néldeke has traced three successive stages 
in the speeches before the flight, gradually approximating the 
style of the chapters which were published at Medina, or 
rather during the Medina period, for the names Mekkan and 
Medinite chapters must be understood merely in the sense 
of belonging to the periods before and after the Flight respec- 
tively, and do not imply the precise locality of their utter- 
ance. The first of the three stages contains the forty-eight 
chapters which Nildeke, on various grounds, already briefly 
indicated, refers to the first four years of Mohammed’s mis- 
sion—from his first sermon to the date of the Abyssinian 
emigration. The second consists of the speeches of the fifth 
and sixth years, twenty-one in number; and the third includes 
the remaining twenty-one which were spoken between the 
sixth year of the Prophet’s mission and his flight to Medina. 

The chapters—or speeches as we prefer to call them, for at 
this period every chapter is a masterpiece of rhetoric—of the 
first group are the most striking in the whole Koran. It is in 
them that the poetry of the man comes out most articulately. 
Mohammed had not lived among the sheepfolds in vain, and 
spent long solitary nights gazing at the silent heaven and 
watching the dawn break over the mountains. This earliest 
portion of the Koran is one long blazonry of nature’s beauty. 
How can you believe,in aught but the one omnipotent God 
when you see this glorious world around you and this won- 
drous tent of heaven above you? is Mohammed’s frequent 
question to his countrymen. ‘ Lift up thine eyes to the 
‘heavens: dost thou see any flaw therein? Nay, lift up thine 
‘ eyes again: thy sight returneth dim and dazed.’ We find 
little else than this appeal to the witness of nature in the first 
group of Mekkan orations. The Prophet was in too exalted a 
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state during these early years to stoop to argument; he rather 
seeks to dazzle the sense with brilliant images of God’s work- 
ings in creation: * Verily in the creation of the heavens and 
‘the earth are signs to you if ye would understand.’ His 
sentences have a rhythmical ring, though they are not in true 
metre. ‘The lines are very short, yet with a musical fall; and 

{ the meaning is often but half expressed. The Prophet seems 
impatiently to stop, as if he despaired of explaining himself: 
‘ One feels the speaker has essayed a thing beyond words, and 
‘has suddenly discovered the impotence of language, and 
‘broken off with the sentence unfinished.’ The style is 
throughout fiery and impassioned. The words are those of a 
man whose whole heart is bent on convincing, and they carry 
with them even now the impression of the burning vehemence 
with which they were originally hurled forth. These earliest 
speeches are generally short. They are pitched too high to 
be long maintained at their original level. We feel we have 
here to do with a poet, as well as a preacher, and that his 
poetry costs him too much to be spun out. 

The simple creed of this early stage of Islam is set forth in 
many of these short speeches. Complicated dogma is nowhere 
to be found in the Koran, but its teaching is never more plain 
and simple than in such a chapter as that of ‘ The Territory’ 
(i.e. of Mekka) (ch. xe.), which Mr. Rodwell renders as fol- 
lows—Professor Palmer’s version is less striking, and we are 
inclined to think he is wrong in his translation of the oath in 
the first verse :— 


‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful,* 
I swear by this territory ! 
And in this territory thou dost dwell ; 
And by sire and offspring ! 
Surely in trouble have We created man. 
Thinketh he that no one hath any power over him? 
“T have wasted,” saith he, “ enormous riches.” 
Thinketh he that no one regardeth him ? 
Have We not made him eyes? 
And tongue and lips? 
And guided him to the two highways ? 
Yet he attempted not the steep. 
And what shall teach thee what the steep is ? 
It is—to ransom the captives, 
Or to feed, in the day of famine, 
The orphan who is near of kin, or the poor that lieth in the dust ; 


+ 








* This formula precedes every chapter of the Koran save one. 
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Besides, this—to be of those who believe, and enjoin steadfastness on 
each other, and enjoin compassion on each other : 

These shall be the people of the right hand. 

While they who disbeljeve our signs 

Shall be the people of the left— 

Over them shall be a vault of fire !’ 


In exhorting to good deeds and the fear of God, Moham- 
med’s great weapon is the certainty of a day of retribution, 
and his great inducement to believers is the promise of reward 
in Paradise. The happiness of those who shall have the books 
of the records of their deeds given them in their right hands, 
and the baleful misery of those who shall receive their books 
in the left hand, are continually held before the eyes of the 
people. The judgment day is an ever-present reality to 
Mohammed. He is never weary of describing it in words of 
terror and abasement. He cannot find names enough to 
define it. It is the Hour, the mighty Day, the Inevitable, the 
great Calamity, the Smiting, the Overwhelming, the Difficult 
Day, the True Promised Day, the Day of Decision. Images 
fail him when he tries to describe its awfulness :— 

‘In the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 

The Smiting ! 

What is the Smiting ? 

And what shall make thee know what the Smiting is? 

The day when men shall be like scattered moths, 

And the mountains shall be like flocks of carded wool ! 

And as for him whose balance is heavy, he shall be in a well-pleasing 
life. 

But as for him whose balance is light, his dwelling shall be the pit 
of hell. 

And who shall make thee know what it is ?— 

A burning fire!’ (Ch. ci.) * 


And again :— 


‘In the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 
When the heaven is cleft asunder, 
And when the stars are scattered, 
And when the seas gush together, 
And when the tombs are turned upside down, 
The soul shall know what it has sent on or kept back ! 
O man! what has seduced thee concerning thy generous Lord, 





* We have taken the liberty of dividing Professor Palmer’s trans- 
lation into the verses of the original. His principle of arrangement in 
paragraphs destroys to some extent the poetical impression of the early 
chapters. The following extracts are, with one or two exceptions, 
taken from his translation. 
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Who created thee, and fashioned thee, and gave thee symmetry, 

And in what form he pleased composed thee ? 

Nay, but ye call the judgment a lie ! 

But over you are guardians set, 

Noble, writing down; 

They know what ye do! 

Verily the righteous are in pleasure, 

And verily the wicked are in heli; 

They shall broil therein upon the judgment day ; 

Nor shall they be absent therefrom ! 

And what shall make thee know what is the judgment day ? 

Again, what shall make thee know what is the judgment day ! 

A day when no soul shall control aught for another; and the bid- 
ding on that day belongs to God.’ (Ch. Ixxxii.) 


Few finer examples of Mohammed’s appeal to the testimony 
of nature can be cited than the ‘ Chapter of the Merciful’ (lv.) 
in which he recounts the everyday sights of the earth and sky, 
and in a refrain demands of men and genii which of the bounties 
of their Lerd will they two deny? It is the Benedicite of 
Islam, and deserves to be given in full in Professor Palmer’s 
spirited rendering, but we have only space for an extract :— 


‘In the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 

The Merciful taught the Koran, 

IIe created man and taught him plain speech. 

The sun and the moon in their appointed time, 

The herbs and the trees adore, 

And the heavens he raised them and set the balance that ye should 
not be outrageous in the balance, 

But weigh ye aright and stint not the balance. 

And the earth, he has set it for living creatures : 

Therein are fruits, and palms with sheaths, and grain with chaff and 
frequent shoots, 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny ? 

He created man of crackling clay like the potters, and he created the 
jinn from smokeless fire. 

Then which of your Lord's bounties will ye twain deny ? 

The Lord of the two easts and the Lord of the two wests, 

Then which of your Lord's bounties will ye twain deny ? 

He has let loose the two seas, that met together, between them is a 
barrier they cannot pass ! 

» Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny ? 

He brings forth from each pearls both large and small ! 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny ? 

His are the ships which rear aloft in the sea like mountains. 

Then which of your Lord's bounties will ye twain deny ? 

Every one upon it is transient, but the face of thy Lord endowed with 
majesty and honour shall endure. 

Then which of your Lord's bounties will ye twain deny ? 
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Of him whosoever is in the heaven and in the earth does beg: every 
day is he in [some fresh] business. 

Then which of your Lord’s bounties will ye twain deny ? 

Blessed be the name of thy Lord, possessed of majesty and honour !” 
(lv.) 

Warnings of a judgment to come, threats of hell and promises 
of heaven, with eloquent descriptions of God’s works, form the 
chief themes of the first group of Mekkan speeches ; but there 
are also many passages devoted to a personal defence of the 
Prophet himself. The sixty-eighth chapter begins: ‘ By the 
‘ pen and what they write, verily thou art not, by God’s grace, 
‘mad!’ It must be remembered that throughout the Koran it 
is God who is supposed to speak in propria persond, and Mo- 
hammed is only the mouthpiece of the revelation. It is 
natural, therefore, that the Deity who sent the Prophet should 
sometimes put words of self-defence into his lips. The Mek- 
kans commonly regarded Mohammed as a madman or one 
possessed with a devil (or jinni); and the words in the sixty- 
eighth chapter are intended to refute this calumny. It goes 
on, *‘ But thou shalt see and they shall see which of you is the 
‘ infatuated. “ Wait awhile, I too am waiting,” saith the Lord ; 
*« let me alone with him who calls this new discourse a lie! 
«« —_T will let them have their way, for my device is sure! ”’ 
Sometimes these personal chapters show the pathetic side of the 
Prophet’s lonely struggle ; it must have been at a time of deep 
depression that the ‘Chapter of the Noonday’ (xciii.) was 
spoken :— 

‘In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful. 
By the Noonday ! 
And the night when it darkens ! 
Thy Lord ‘hath not forsaken thee nor hated thee ! 
And surely the hereafter shall be better for thee than the present! 
And thy Lord shall give to thee, and thou shalt be well pleased ! 
Did he not find thee an orphan, and shelter thee, 
And find thee wandering, and guide thee, 
And find thee poor, and sustain thee ? 
Then as to the orphan, oppress him not, 
And as for the beggar, drive him not away, 
And as to the bounty ‘of thy Lord, publish it abroad!’ 


Other chapters evince a very different spirit. Mohammed 
could be vehement in cursing individual scoffers as well as in 
threatening unbelief in the abstract. This is how he curses 
his uncle Abi-Lahab (‘ Father of the flame,’ a name which his 
nephew grimly plays upon), who was the most bitter of his 
enemies :— 
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‘In the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 
Abii-Lahab’s two hands shall perish, and he shall perish ! 
His wealth shall not avail him, nor what he has earned! 
He shall broil in a fire that flames, and his wife carrying faggots ! 
—On her neck a cord of palm fibres.’ (cxi.) 


Again the cowardly slanders whispered behind the back stir 
up in Mohammed a wrath that approaches the sacred indigna- 
tion of ‘Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! Ye 
shall receive the greater damnation!’ After the usual invoca- 
tion of the merciful God, which sounds strangely as a prelude 
to a curse, he bursts forth :— 

‘ Woe to every slanderous backbiter, 
Who collects wealth and counts it! 
He thinks that his wealth can immortalise him. 
Not so! He shall be hurled into the Raging Fire ! 
And what shall make thee understand what the Raging Fire is ?— 
The fire of God kindled : 
Which rises above the hearts. 
Verily, it is an archway over them 
On long-drawn columns.’ (civ.) 


To the first group of Mekkan chapters belongs the famous 
credo :— 
‘ Say, “He is God alone! 
God the Eternal ! 
He begets not and is not begotten ! 
Nor is there like unto Him any one!”’ (cxii.) 


—and also some invocations against charms and spells, and, 
omitting less important utterances, the prayer which is prefixed 
to the Koran in the usual arrangement, and which forms a pro- 
minent feature in the everyday devotions as well as the public 
ritual of all Mohammedans :— 


‘Tn the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 
Praise to God, the Lord of the worlds, 
The merciful, the compassionate, 
The ruler of the day of judgment ! 
Thee we serve, and Thee we ask for aid. 
Guide us in the right path, 
The path of those Thou art gracious to ; 
Not of those Thou art wroth with, 
Nor of those who err.’ (i.) 


The second group of Mekkan speeches is markedly different 
from the first. Poetic fire is not always long-lived ; ‘ whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues 
they shall cease ;’ and in the second period we find that much 
of the poetry of the Koran is gone out. The verses and the 
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chapters become longer and more diffuse. The Prophet wan- 
ders from his point more frequently, and has lost the power of 
effective peroration which characterised the earlier speeches. 
The wonderful oaths of the first group, where Mohammed 
swears by everything that is in heaven and earth— 


* By the sun and its noonday brightness! 
And the moon when it follows him ! 
And the day when it displays him! 
And the night when it covers him! 
And the heaven and what built it! 
Aud the earth and what spread it !’— 


have now almost disappeared, and the mild asseveration ‘ By 
‘the Koran’ takes their place. A certain formality is notice- 
able in the custom now introduced of beginning a speech with 
the statement ‘ this is the revelation of God,’ and emphasising 
the words of the Deity, as it were by inverted commas, by 
the initial verb ‘ say,’ which never appears in the earlier chap- 
ters except in certain formulas. The signs of nature still hold 
a prominent place in Mohammed’s argument, but the evidence 
he most frequently appeals to is the history of former pro- 
phets. These legends, derived from the Jewish Haggadah, 
but considerably corrupted, constitute a very important, but 
also a very uninteresting, part of the Koran. More than 
fifteen hundred verses, or a quarter of the whole work, are oc- 
cupied with endless repetitions of the same wearisome tales. 
They may be found arranged methodically in the second part 
of Lane’s ‘ Selections,’ where the repetitions are omitted and the 
main incidents prominently brought out. From the story of 
the Creation, the rebellion of Iblis, or the devil, and the ex- 
yulsion from Paradise, these legends extend to the miraculous 
birth of the Messiah. Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph and his 
brethren, Job, Jethro, Moses, Saul, David, Solomon, Jonah, 
Ezra, and Christ, are the chief characters who figure in the 
Koranic Lives of the Saints, and the events recorded are 
often as puerile and absurd as any related in medieval 
hagiology. To Mehammed, however, they possessed a high 


value. ‘ God has sent down the best of legends, a book uni-” 


‘ form, repeating, whereat the skins of those that fear their Lord 
‘do creep!’ His doctrine of the continuity of revelation re- 
quired the support of such legends. He held that all these 
preceding prophets were true messengers of God. Lach 
brought his message to his people, and each was rejected and 
disbelieved. He puts words into the mouths of the patriarchs 
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which are almost identical with his own speeches; and the 
family likeness between Abraham, and Moses, and other 
Hebrew teachers, and Mohammed, as depicted in the Koran, 
cannot escape the most superficial reader. Mohammed be- 
lieved that all these early prophets were sent by God to bring 
precisely the same message as was contained in the Koran; he 
believed in a species of apostolic succession; and the only 
ground of pre-eminence he claimed for himself was that of 
finality. Abraham and Moses, and David and Christ, had all 
come with a portion of God’s truth ; but Mohammed came with 
the final revelation, which superseded, whilst it confirmed, all 
that went before. He is the ‘seal of prophecy,’ the last 
apostle whom God sends before the day of retribution. Be- 
yond this he differs no whit from his predecessors; and he is 
ever striving to impress upon his audience that his doctrine is 
nothing new, but simply the teaching of all good men who have 
gone before him. No doubt there were times when his fre- 
quent recitals of the revelations which he attributed to Moses 
and Christ had the special motive of converting Jews and 
Christians: but many of these stories were told consi he came 
into any intimate contact with either, and can only be attri- 
buted to his theory of the unity of prophecy. 

To enter into the details of these curious legends would 
carry us beyond reasonable limits. Their interest is mainly 
antiquarian, and beyond the evidence they give of the view 
held by Mohammed with wanpect * to rev elation j in general, they 
have little bearing on our -actical gist of 
the Koran. They form indeed an pron A to the student, 
who, if he is amused now and then by a good story—like that 
of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, or of Abraham and the 
Idols—grows weary of reading the same dreary anecdotes of 
the same venerable patriarchs over and over again. It was 
in the nature of Mohammed’s unsystematic preaching that 
he should constantly repeat himself. The practice is not con- 
fined to the legends of the prophets, for almost every simile 
and every threat and every doctrine occurs again and again 
in the Koran. It is, of course, possible, and indeed probable, 
when we consider the time that elapsed before the Korin was 
collected as a whole, that many of these repetitions are due to 
different oral reports of the same speech, and that Moham- 
med’s hearers sometimes confused one oration with another 
and inserted the words belonging to the one in the wrong 
chapter, whilst other traditionists placed them in the right one. 
But, whatever the source of the repetition, it forms « serious 
obstacle to the progress of the reader. 
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The manner in which the legends of former prophets are 
used may be seen froma single extract. Mohammed's argu- 
ment is very simple: Formerly apostles were sent to other 
nations; they preached what I am preaching to you now, 
exhorted the people to worship but one God, and to work 
righteousness ; but their people rejected them and turned to 
idols; so God sent down upon them a terrible punishment :— 
even so will it be with you, if ye reject my words. ‘ Ye walk 
‘in the very steps of those who were destroyed for unbelief, 
says Mohammed; ‘how many a generation before them have 
‘ We destroyed! Canst thou find any one of them, or hear 
‘ a whisper of them ?’ 

The ‘ Chapter of the Moon’ (liv.) contains a short summary 
of prophetic antecedents, which will serve briefly to show how 
Mohammed introduced his ‘tales of the elders,’ without the 
prolixity of the more detailed legends. After reproaching 
the people for their disbelief and hardness of heart, he ex- 
claims :— 

‘ Noah’s people before them ¢alled the Apostles liars; they called our 
servant a liar, and they said “ Mad!” and he was rejected. 

And he called upon his Lord, “ Verily, Iam overcome! Come then 

to my help!” 

And we opened the gates of heaven with water pouring down, 

And we made the earth burst forth in springs, and the waters met at 

a bidding already decreed. 

But we bore him on the thing of planks and nails, sailing on beneath 

our eyes, a reward for him who had been disbelieved. 

And we left it a sign: but is there anyone who will mind? 

Ad called the Apostles liars; and how was my punishment and 

warning ? 

— we sent on them a cold storm wind on a day of continuous ill 

uck, 

It reft men away as though they had been palm stumps torn up. 

We have made the Koriin easy as a reminder, but is there anyone 

who will mind? 





Nay, the Hour is their promised time, and the Hour is most severe 
and bitter, 
Verily, the sinners are in error and excitement, on the day when they 


shall be dragged to the fire upon their faces: “Taste ye the touch | 


of Hell!” 
Verily, everything have we created by degrees, and our bidding is 
but one word, like the twinkling of an eye. 
We have destroyed the like of you,—but is there any who will mind? 
And everything they do is in the books, and everything small and great 
is written down. 
Verily, the pious shall be amid gardens and rivers, in the seat of truth 
with the powerful King.’ 
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A great many of the Hebrew legends are brought in, as in 
the example just quoted, by an allusion to the charge of mad- 
ness or sorcery, which was then much in vogue as a weapon 
among the Prophet’s opponents. ‘ That is what the people of 
* old said against former Apostles,’ is Mohammed’s retort, ‘ and 
* see what befell them!’ and:then he relates the story. He 
has become much more definite as to his own position and 
the nature of his revelation. He repudiates all superhuman 
powers. ‘I am only inspired that I am a plain warner’ is 
his constant reminder. He will not be held responsible for 
his people ; they may believe or disbelieve, as they please, or 
rather as God pleases. ‘ Whoso will, let him take the road 
* unto his Lord: but ye will not will it except God will it.’ 
Thus Mohammed ventures on the dangerous ground of free- 
will and predestination, on which he uttered many contra- 
dictory statements, but with an unmistakable leaning towards 
the doctrine of election. ‘ He whom God leads astray,’ he 
says, ‘ there is no guide for him.’ The Koran is not a com- 
pulsion to save men against their will; it is only ‘a memorial 
*—a reminder—a plain Koran to warn him who is living.’ 
They may take their choice, if God pleases. 

The Hebrew legends occupy nearly half of the contents of 
the second group of Mekkan chapters; indeed the majority of 
them belong to this period, and the rest to the third group, 
none being attributable with certainty to the first division, and 
very few to the Medina chapters; but there is plenty of the old 
themes of judgment, and paradise, and hell, though the deserip- 
tions have lost something of their power, and the long verses 
which are now common weaken the effect of the language. 
The old eloquence, however, breaks out in its original force now 
and then, as in the picture of the judgment in the ‘ Chapter of 
*Q’ (1) :— 

‘But we created man, and we know what his soul whispers: for we 
are nigher to him than his jugular vein ! 

When the two meeters meet, sitting the one on the right and the 
other on the left ;—not a word does he utter, but a watcher is by 
him, ready. 

And the agony of death shall come in truth: “that is what thou 
didst shun ! ” 

And the trumpet shall be blown: that is a threatened day ! 

And every soul shall come, with it a driver and a witness. 

“Thou wert heedless of this, and we withdrew thy veil from thee, 
and to-day is thy eyesight keen.” 

And his mate shall say: “ This is what is ready for me to attest. 

Throw into hell every stubborn misbeliever, who forbids good, a 
transgressor, a doubter, who sets other gods with God, and throw 
him, ye twain, into fierce torment.” 
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His mate shall say, ‘“ Our Lord, I seduced him not, but he was in a 
remote error.” 

He shall say, “ Wrangle not hefore me, for I sent the threat to you 
before. The sentence is not changed with me, nor am I unjust 
to my servant.” 

On the day we will say to hell, “Art thou full?” and it will say, 
“ Are there any more? ” 

And Paradise shall be brought near to the pious, not far off: 

“This is what ye are promised,” to everyone who turns frequently to 
God, and keeps his commandments, who fears the Merciful in 
secret, and brings a repentant heart. 

“Enter into it in peace, this is the day of Eternity.” 

They shail have what they wish therein, and increase from us. 

How many a generation have we destroyed betore them, mightier than 
they in prowess ? 

Pass through the land, is there any refuge? Verily, in that is a 
reminder to whomsoever has a heart, or gives ear, and is a witness 
thereto !’ 


One of the peculiarities of the second group of Mekkan 
chapters may be noted in the extract given above. Mohammed 
was apparently desirous of giving a new name to the One God 
whose gospel he preached. ‘ Allah’ was already known to the 
Arabs, but Er-Rahman, ‘the Merciful,’ though employed by 
the Hebrews and also by the Himyerites, was not a name with 
which the Mekkans were acquainted. ‘The experiment, how- 
ever, was not successful. The people seem to have drawn a 
wrong inference from the use of the two names, and to have 
understood them to refer to two separate gods. At the end of 
the seventeenth chapter Mohammed removes this confusion in 
the words: ‘Say: call upon Allah, or call upon Er-Rahman, 
‘ whichever ye may call on him by; for His are the best of 
‘names ;’ but he judged it advisable to avoid the double no- 
menclature, and it seldem occurs again. 

The teaching of Mohammed is still very simple in the second 
period. The whole duty of man is summed up in few words: 
* Prosperous are the believers who in their prayers are humble, 
* and who from vain talk turn aside, and who in almsgiving are 
‘ active, and who guard their chastity, and who observe their 
* trusts and covenants, and who guard well their prayers; 
‘ these are the heirs who shall inherit Paradise; they shall 
‘ dwell therein for aye’ (xxiii. 1-10). Hardly any definite 
rules of conduct or ritual are yet laid down, and the little of 
the kind that does occur is in one chapter—the seventeenth— 
where the Muslim is enjoined to be steadfast in prayer from 
sundown to dusk and at dawn; night prayers are commended 
as supererogatory works; hospitality and thrift are coun- 
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selled in the idiomatic phrase, ‘Make not thy hand fettered 
‘to thy neck, nor yet spread it out quite open;’ infanticide 
for fear of poverty is forbidden as ‘a great sin ;’ inchastity is 
denounced as ‘ an abomination ;’ homicide is only permitted in 
the blood revenge, and even then is to be restricted to one 
person ; the faithful are commanded not to take the wealth of 
orphans, but to fulfil their covenants, to give full measure, and 
not to walk proudly on the earth: * Verily thou canst not 
* cleave the earth, and thou shalt not reach the mountains in 
‘ height.’ This is how Mohammed sums up his teaching in 
the eighteenth chapter :— 


‘Say: Iam only a mortal like yourselves: I am inspired that your 
God is only One God: ‘Then let him who hopes to meet his Lord act 
righteous acts and join none in the ser¢ices of his Lord.’ 


This is really all that Mohammed has to tell the people, 
though his methods of urging it upon their notice are diverse. 
To worship One God and act righteously is the burden of his 
speech. 

In the third or last Mekkan period we find the characteris- 
tics of the second repeated in a tamer style. The language 
has become still more prosaic; the enumeration of the signs of 
God in nature wears more and more the aspect of a catalogue ; 
the anecdotes of the patriarchs, though much rarer than in the 
second period, seem even more tiresome; the constant refuta- 
tions of the charges of forgery and magic, and poetry—the last 
now superfluous; the never-ending reiteration of the well- 
worn arguments—all these weary the reader; and this portion 
of the Koran is perhaps the least interesting of all. It is more 
argumentative and less enthusiastic. Years of failure had 
perhaps damped Mohammed’s ardour, and he appears rather 
as the advocate putting a case to the reason of his hearers than 
as a prophet filled with the divine afflatus and breathing it 
forth in unpremeditated music. Mohammed was not a good 
reasoner, and he has but one method, which we have seen 
already in the speeches of the second group. The new feature 
is the frequent answer he makes to the ‘ evil and adulterous 
‘ generation that seeketh after a sign.’ Why ask for a sign, 
he demands, when all nature is a miracle, and bears testimony 
to its Creator? It is the old thought, ‘the heavens declare 
‘ the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork.’ 
I am only a warner, Mohammed is ever insisting, and I can- 
not show a sign, except what ye see every day and every 
night. Signs are with God: He who could make the heavens 
and the earth could easily show you a sign if he pleased. 
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Beware! the day will come when you will indeed see a sign, 
and will bewail your unbelief, and ‘ taste that which ye called 
‘alie.’ I shall not suffer by your folly: I cannot help it if 
ye will not save yourselves. Many nations before you have 
despised the word of truth, and they were grievously punished. 
It will be so with you in the great day to come, even if God 
is not pleased to send down upon you an instant punishment 
as he did upon the unbelieving generations of old. This is the 
constant moral that Mohammed points again and again. It is 
needless to give many examples of the style of this period, 
for the difference between it and the second period is not 
very striking in an English translation, though the length 
of the verses is obviously greater. It must not, however, 
be supposed that Mohammed is always dull and prosaic at 
this time: the old eloquence often flashes out—as in the 
‘Chapter of Thunder’ (xiii.), where some parts are equal to 
anything in the earliest chapters. And few passages in the 
Koran surpass these verses in chapter vi. :— 

‘ Say, “ Whose is what is in the heavens and the earth?” 

Say, ‘ God’s, who has imposed mercy on himself.” 

With Him are the keys of the unseen. None knows them save he; 
he knows what is in the land and in the sea; and there falls not 
a leaf save that he knows it; nor a grain in the darkness of the 
earth, nor aught that is moist, nor aught that is dry, save that is 
in his perspicuous Book. 

He it is who takes you to himself at night, and knows what you have 
gained in the day; then he raises you up again, that your ap- 
pointed time may be fulfilled; then unto Him is your return, and 
then will he inform you of what ye have done. 

Verily, God it is who cleaves out the grain and the date-stone; he 
brings forth the living from the dead, and it is he who brings the 
dead from the living. There is God! How then can ye be 
beguiled ? 

It is he who cleaves out the morning, and makes night a repose, and 
the sun and the moon two reckonings—that is the decree of the 
mighty, the wise ! 

There is God for you, your Lord! There is no God but he, the 
Creator of everything; then worship Him, for he o’er everything 
keeps guard ! 

Sight perceives Him not, but he perceives men’s sights; for he is 
the subtle, the aware. 

Say, “ Verily, my prayers and my devotion and my life and my death 
belong to God, the Lord of the worlds.” ’ 

Very little is added to the definiteness of the moral teaching 
in the third period. ‘ Verily God bids you do justice and 
* good, and give to kindred their due, and he forbids you to 

‘ sin and do wrong and oppress,’ is as detailed a commandment 
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as Mohammed generally cares to give. <A list of prohibited 
meats, indeed, is given in chapter xvi.; usury is added to the 
practices already forbidden; useless asceticism is discouraged ; 
certain unimportant Arab customs are abolished ; but nothing 
of real consequence is added to the moral law or the ritual of 
Islim. The whole duty of man is still capable of expression 
in few words :— 


‘Come! I will recite what your Lord has forbidden you, that ye 
may not associate aught with Him, and may show kindness to your 
parents, and not kill your children through poverty ;—we will provide 
for you and them ;—and draw not nigh to flagrant sins, either apparent 
or concealed, and kill not the soul, which God hath forbidden, save by 
right ; that is what God ordains you, haply ye may understand. And 
draw not nigh to the wealth of the orphan, save so as to better it, until 
he reaches full age; and give weight and measure with justice. We 
do not compel the soul save what it can compass; and when ye pro- 
nounce (judgment) then be just, though it be in the case of a relative. 
And God’s compact fulfil ye: that is what he ordained you, haply ye 
may be mindful. Verily, this is my right way, follow it then.’ 


Thus a close examination of the earlier of the two main 
divisions of the Koran reveals no great variety of subjects or 
treatment. Mohammed’s theology is confined to the unity of 
God, whose power he seeks to illustrate by the recital of the 
marvels of nature, and whose justice will be vindicated at a 
great day of reckoning. The complicated ritual familiar to 
students of modern Mohammedanism is not so far elaborated. 
The social system and laws of Islam are not yet fixed in their 
terrible immobility. We hear nothing but a voice crying in 
the wilderness the words of the prophet of old—* Hear, O 
‘Israel! The Lord your God is one Lord.’ 

When we turn to the second great division of the Koran, the 
twenty-four chapters composed during the ten years after the 
Flight to Medina, we begin to understand how the details of 
Mohammedanism were formed. Hitherto we have only seen 
an earnest man struggling to bring home to his people the 
error of their unbelief, and to draw them to the worship of the 
true God. We have now to see the Prophet as king and legis- 
lator. When Mohammed joined his fugitive disciples at 
Medina, he found the city prepared to welcome him as its sole 
ruler, and from this time his plain function of prophet becomes 
confused with wider and less reconcileable duties. He had to 
govern a mixed multitude which was little accustomed to sub- 
mit to authority, and in which were several antagonistic fac- 
tions. Besides his own fellow-refugees and the converts of 
Medina, between whom there was always some jealousy, 
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Mchammed had to deal with a large party of those who judged 
it politic to profess Islim, but were ready to recant and to plot 
against the Prophet w henever opportunity offered. These are 
the men whom the Koran frequently attacks under the name 
of ‘the Hypocrites.’ Besides these, the Jews were very nume- 
rous in and round Medina, and though they were at first 
inclined to palm off Mohammed upon their neighbours as their 
own promised Messiah, they soon found he was not the man to 
make a tool of, and thenceforward they showed themselves his 
most determined enemies. To keep order among all these 
sections was no easy task for a born statesman, and to 
Mohammed, who had ‘no training in the art of governing men, 

it was peculiarly difficult. His “remarkable power of personal 
influence, which evoked an enthusiastic loyalty from his fol- 
lowers, stood him in good stead, and it must “be allowed that he 
proved himself a strong ruler, as well as a zealous prophet. 
How far his character as prophet was corrupted by the neces- 
sities of government we need not enquire here; for the inspira- 
tion of the Korin and the sincerity of its preacher have 
nothing to do with our present design. The point to be 
considered is merely the variety of causes which produced the 
comparative complexity of the Medina chapters. It is intelli- 
gible that the nature of the revelation should change with 
altered circumstances. Whereas formerly Mohammed merely 
endeavoured to preach righteousness and the fear of God to an 
unbelieving city, he was now to wage wars, to subdue rebels, 
to reconcile rivals, to make treaties, to withstand a siege, to 
lead a nation to conquest. His words must now not merely 
speak of a judgment to come, but must encourage the warrior 
on the battle-field, sing the paan after victory, animate after 
defeat, soothe the impatient, curb the rash, rebuke the wrong- 
doer, reconcile adversaries, and adjust all differences. The 
Prophet's house at Medina was practically the court of appeal 
of the whole body of Muslims. Nothing could be settled 
without his counsel. Matters of sociai arrangement, the most 
delicate domestic details, as well as the larger i issues of peace 
and war, were decided by the Prophet alone. If a man died, 
the principle of inheritance had to be laid down by Mohammed. 
If a man quarrelled with his wife, divorce must be explained ; 
every possible matter of dispute came before the Prophet's 
carpet, and was then and there considered and pronounced 
upon ; and these judgments were to last for all time! Moham- 
med knew no difference of degree in inspiration, and his deci- 
sion, for instance, that he himself might take more than the 
prescribed number of wives was, in his mind, as much the 
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1881. The Koran. 387 
word of God as the chapter of the Unity. He had, fortunately, 
a good measure of common sense, and his judgment was gene- 
rally sound ; else the evil of thus stereotyping the decisions of 
a particular time and circumstance might have been far 
greater. But as}it is the laws of the Koran represent the 
modified customs of a rude and uncivilised people, and are often 
wholly inapplicable to other nations and stages of development. 
That the laws he approved as suitable to his fellow-country- 
men would be intolerable to a different people, who could 
nevertheless receive his doctrine, was a possibility that never 
could have occurred to Mohammed. Every race must be 
ground in the same mill, for the mill itself was perfect, and 
any improvement upon it was inconceivable. 

Under these circumstances it is fortunate that Mohammed 
never attempted to arrange a code of law, and that his scat- 
tered decisions are few and often vague. It is surprising how 
little definite legislation there is in the Koran. We have seen 
that there is next to none in the Mekkan speeches; but even 
in those of Medina there is singularly little distinct law. The 
greater portion of the Medina chapters is concerned with 
passing events. The conduct of the Muslims in battle and the 
praise and honour of those who die ‘ in God’s way ’ are frequent 
topics, and Mohammed is not sparing in abuse of those who 
show the white feather when there is fighting to be done. A 
considerable proportion of verses relate to ‘ the Hypocrites,’ 
who were constantly giving the prophet-king cause for appre- 
hension, But the chief theme in the Medina orations is the 
conduct of the Jews, whom Mohammed could never forgive 
for their rejection of him. He protested that he was foretold 
in their own scriptures, and that they *‘ knew him as they 
‘ knew their own children, if only they would adntit it; and 
he promulgated the theory that they had purposely corrupted 
their sacred books in order to prevent the people from recog- 
nising the clear description by which he was portrayed therein. 
The Jews also repudiated his legends of the patriarchs and 
prophets, though they came out of their own Haggadah; and 
Mohammed was obliged to claim a higher origin for his stories. 
Altogether the Jews were a grievous thorn in the Prophet’s 
side, and when we read in his life how terrible a punishment 
he laid on them, we cannot be surprised at the bitterness of 
the denunciations with which almost every page of the Medina 
chapters abounds. He taunts them for the little profit their 
scriptures are to them, and likens them to an ass carrying 
books :— 


‘Do ye not see those who have been given a portion of the book? 
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They buy error, and they wish that ye may err from the way! But 
God knows best who your enemies are, and God suffices as a patron, 
and sufficient is God as a help. And those who are Jews and those 
who pervert the words trom their places, distorting with their tongues 
and taunting about religion—may God curse them in their unbelief. 
. . . Behold how they devise against God a lie! 

‘The likeness of those who were charged with the law and then bore 

it not is as the likeness of an ass bearing books: sorry is the likeness 
of the people who say God’s signs are lies! but God guides not an un- 
just people!’ 
Mohammed is less hostile to the Christians, probably be- 
cause he had not yet come into intimate relations with them, 
and had therefore not yet tested their stiffneckedness. He 
frequently repudiates the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
sonship— the Messiah, Jesus the Son of Mary, is but the 
‘ apostle of God and his word and a spirit from Him: believe 
‘ then in God and his apostles and say not “ Three ;” have done! 
‘it were better for you. God is only one God. ... The 
‘ Messiah doth surely not disdain to be a servant of God ;’ 
but his attitude at first is friendly :— 

‘Thou wilt surely find that the strongest in enmity against those 
who believe are the Jews and the idolaters; and thou wilt find the 
nearest in love to those who believe to be those who say, “ We are 
“ Christians;” that is because there are amongst them priests and 
monks, and because they are not proud. And when they hear what 
has been revealed to the prophet, you will see their eyes gush with 
tears at what they recognise as truth therein; and they will say, 
“O our Lord, we believe, so write us down among the witnesses . . .” 
Therefore has God rewarded them, for what they said, with gardens 
beneath which rivers flow, to dwell therein for aye.’ 

But afterwards Mohammed changed his good opinion of the 
Christians, and his revulsion of feeling is thus expressed with 
some vigour : 





‘The Jews say Ezra is the son of God; and the Christians say that 
the Messiah is the son of God ;—God fight them! how they lie! They 
take their doctors and their monks for lords rather than God, and the 
Messiah the son of Mary; but they are bidden to worship but one God, 
there is no God but he; celebrated be his praise, from what they join 
with Him! They desire to put out the light of God with their mouths, 
but God will not have it but that we should perfect his light, averse 
though the misbelievers be! He it is who sent his apostle with 
guidance and the religion of truth, to make it prevail over every other 
religion, averse although idolaters may be! 

‘O ye who believe! Verily, many of the doctors and the monks 
devour the wealth of men openly, and turn folk from God’s way; but 
those who store up gold and silver and expend it not in God’s way, 
-—give them glad tidings of grievous woe! On the day when it shall 
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be heated in the fire of hell, and their brows shall be branded there- 
with, and their sides and their backs !—‘ This is what ye stored up 
for yourselves, taste then what ye stored up!”’ 


These later denunciations probably annul the more favour- 
able judgments elsewhere expressed, for Mohammed distinctly 
admitted that some verses are to be held as abrogated by 
others. The statement, therefore, that ‘ Everyone who be- 
‘ lieves, and the Jews and the Christians and the Sabians, who 
‘ believe in God and the last day, there shall come no fear 
‘upon them, neither shall they grieve, is in the opinion of 
most Muslims null and void. 

Besides these speeches on the political situation and the 
parties of the State, which occupy so large a part of the 
Medina division of the Korin, more words are devoted to the 
Prophet himself than heretofore. As ruler of a turbulent 
city, Mohammed found it necessary to maintain his dignity, 
and there are several indications of this in his utterances. 
The people are ordered not to approach the Prophet as if he 
were anybody else, and it is solemnly laid down that he who 
obeys the apostle obeys God. Mohammed’s family receive a 
share of attention; and special permissions are accorded him 
from heaven in respect of his marriages, and the character of 
one of his wives is divinely vindicated. Such passages are 
interesting only to the biographer of Mohammed, and to him 
they form a perplexing problem, which has been solved in 
very conflicting ways. 

Omitting then all that refers merely to temporary matters, 
that is, the major part of the Medina chapters, the residue of 
oratory and law that remains to be considered is not large. 
In spite of the altered subjects of the revelation and the 
multitude of uninteresting or ephemeral details treated, it 
must not be supposed that all the light of eloquence has died 
out. It is true that the style is dull and protracted, like that 
of the third Mekkan period; the verses are long, and the 
chapters bear evidence of being patched up from a large 
number of fragmentary utterances—answers to questions, 
outbursts of wrath at some special provocation, &c. But 
there are here and there passages of a beauty and nobility of 
thought and expression which were surpassed in no period of 
the Prophet’s career. Such is the magnificent imagery in the 
‘ Chapter of Light’ (xxiv.):— 

‘God is the light of the heavens and the earth; his light is as a 
niche in which is a lamp, and the lamp is in a glass, the glass is as 
though it were a glittering star; it is lit from a blessed tree, an olive 
neither of the east nor of the west, the oil of which would well-nigh 
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give light, thongh no fire touched it—light upon light!—God guides 
to his light whom he pleases; and God strikes out parables for men, 
and God all things doth know. 

‘In the houses God has permitted to be reared and his name to be 
mentioned therein—His praises are celebrated therein mornings and 
evenings. 

‘Men whom neither merchandise nor selling divert from the remem- 
brance of God and steadfastness in prayer and giving alms, who fear a 
day when hearts and eyes shall be upset ;—that God may recompense 
them for the best that they have done, and give them increase of his 
grace ; for God provides whom he pleases without count. 

* But those who misbelieve, their works are like the mirage ina plain, 
—the thirsty counts it water till when he comes to it he finds nothing, 
but he finds that God is with him, and He will pay him his account, 
for God is quick to take account. 

‘Or like darkness on a deep sea, there covers it a wave, above which 


is a wave, above which is a cloud—darknesses one above the other,— 


when one puts out his hand he can scarcely see it; for he to whom 
God has given no light, he has no light. 

‘Hast thou seen that God—all who are in the heavens and the 
earth celebrate his praises, and the birds too, spreading out their wings ; 
each one knows its prayer and its praise, and God knows what they do. 

‘Hast thou not seen that God drives the clouds, and then reunites 
them, and then accumulates them, and thou mayest see the rain coming 
forth from their midst; and he sends down from the sky mountains 
with hail therein, and he makes it fall on whom he pleases, and he 
turns it from whom he pleases; the flashing of his lightning well-nigh 
goes off with their sight. 

‘God interchanges the night and the day; verily, in that is a lesson 
to those endowed with sight.’ 


And again the celebrated ‘ Throne-Verse ’ (chapter ii. verse 
256) :— 

‘God, there is no god but he, the living, the  self-subsistent. 
Slumber takes him not, nor sleep. His is what is in the heavens and 
the earth. Who is it that intercedes with him save by his permission ? 
He knows what is before them and what behind them, and they com- 
prehend not aught of his knowledge, but of what he pleases. His 
throne extends over the heavens and the earth, and it tires him not to 
guard them both, for he is high and grand ’"— 


which Professor Palmer’s rendering somewhat mars. The 
oratorical passages, however, are rare, like the descriptions of 
nature and the legends of the prophets. The chief remaining 
section of the Medina chapters is that occupied by religious, 
civil, and penal regulations, and these are almost all contained 
in three chapters (ii., iv., and v.); they are, however, three of 
the longest, and form an aggregate of nearly 600 verses, or 
nearly a tenth of the whole Koran. 
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It is instructive to study this legal section of the Koran 
carefully in connexion with the common statement that the 
religion of Mohammed is made up of a complicated and 
harassing ritual and a penal code which takes no count of the 
relative importance of crimes. Colonel Osborn, among various 
other mistakes in his clever books on Islim, has said that the 
same fearful punishment is ordained for a serious sin and a 
mere trifling infringement of ceremonial regulations. That 
he is altogether wrong may be proved from the Korin itself—- 
in which it is stated that if the believers avoid great sins, God 
will wipe out their offences, fur he is very forgiving. But, in 
truth, all this complaint of complicated ritual and law is not 
borne out by the Koran. Mohammed had no desire to make 
a new code of jurisprudence or to bind his followers to a hard 
and fast ritual. He seldom appears to have volunteered a 
legal decision, except when a distinct abuse had to be removed ; 
and the legal verses of the Koran are evidently answers to 
questions put to him in his capacity of Governor of Medina. 
In the same way, he laid down but few rules for religious 
ceremonial, and even those he laid down he allowed to be 
broken in cases of illness or other impediments. ‘ God 
‘ wishes to make things easy for you,’ he says, ‘ for man was 
‘created weak.’ He seems to have distrusted himself as a 
lawgiver, for there is a tradition which relates a speech of his 
in which he cautions the people against taking his decision on 
worldly affairs as infallible. When he speaks on the things of 
God he is to be obeyed, but when he deals with human affairs 
he is only a man like those about him. He was contented to 
leave the ordinary Arab customs in force as the law of the 
Muslims, except when they were manifestly unjust. 

The ritual of the Koran includes the necessary acts of faith 

the recital of the creed, prayer, almsgiving, fasting, and 
pi!grimage—but lays down scarcely any rules as to how they 
are to be performed. ‘ Observe the prayers and the middle 
‘prayer,’ Mohammed vaguely directs, ‘and stand ye attent before 
‘God ;’ ‘Seek aid from patience and from prayer; verily God 
‘is with the patient;’ but he says nothing of the perplexing 
alteruations of prostrations and formulas which ave practised in 
the mosques. He refers to the Friday prayers, but not in a 
compulsory tone. ‘When ye knock about in the earth,’ as 
Mr. Palmer renders it, ‘it is no crime to you that ye come 
‘short in prayer, if ye fear that those who disbelieve will set 
‘upon you. God pardons everything except associating aught 
‘with Him.’ The fast is more clearly defined, but with ample 
reservations. 
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‘There is prescribed for you a fast, as it was prescribed for those 
before you; haply ye may fear. A certain number of days; but he 
amongst you who is ill or on a journey then let him fast another num- 
ber of days; and those who are fit to fast may redeem it by feeding a 
poor man; but he who follows an impulse to a good work it is better 
for him; and if ye fast it is better for you, if ye did but know. The 
month of Ramadiin, wherein was revealed the Koran: . .. he who 
beholds this month, let him fast it; but he who is sick or on a journey, 
then another number of days-—God desires not for you what is difficult.’ 


This reads more like advice than commandment. Turning 
the face to the Kibleh of Mekka is distinctly enjoined in 
chapter ii., and the pilgrimage to the Kaaba is thus com- 
mended: ‘ Verily Safa and Marwa are of the beacons of God, 
‘and he who makes the pilgrimage unto the House (Kaaba), 
‘or visits it; itis no crime for him to compass it about, and 
‘he who obeys his own impulse to a good work, God is 
‘ grateful and doth know.’ Almsgiving is frequently enjoined, 
but the amount of the alms is merely described as ‘the sur- 
‘plus.’ We also find that forbidden food is what has died 
of itself, and blood, and the flesh of swine, § which is an abomi- 
‘nation,’ and meats which have been offered to idols, to which 
were added subsequently all animals that had been strangled 
or gored or preyed upon. Except these, no food was unlaw- 
ful. ‘Eat ye of the good things wherewith we have pro- 
‘ yided you, and give thanks to God.’ Further, the believers 
were forbidden to drink wine, and to make statues, and play at 
games of chance; ‘in them both is sin and profit to men, 
‘ but the sin is greater than the profit.’ Usury was strictly 
prohibited, and classed among the great sins. Ablutions are 
mentioned, and sand is allowed as a substitute for water; but 
the details of wudu are not laid down. War against the un- 
believers is thus ordained: ‘Fight in God’s way with those 
‘ who fight with you, and transgress not; kill them wherever 
‘ ye find them, and drive them out from whence they drive 
* you out, for sedition is worse than slaughter. But if they 
‘ desist, then, verily, God is forgiving and merciful. . . . Let 
‘there be no hostility save against the unjust; whoso trans- 
‘ gresses against you, transgress against him in like manner’ 





‘Repel evil with what is better.’ Fighting in the sacred 
months is a great sin, but is sometimes necessary. 

The civil regulations of the Koran are scarcely more defi- 
nite than those which refer to the rites of religion. The law 
of marriage is capable of more than one interpretation, and 
wears the aspect rather of a recommendation than a statute: 


a different doctrine from what Mohammed said elsewhere, * 
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* Marry what seems good to you of women by twos or threes 
* orfours ; andif ye fear that ye cannot be equitable, then only 
“one, or what your right hands possess (i.e. slaves). That 
«keeps you nearer to not being partial.’ Marriage with un- 
believers is forbidden: ‘ Surely a believing handmaid is better 
‘than an idolatrous wife.’ The laws relating to divorce are 
more explicit than most regulations of the Koran, and contain 
most of the details now in common use in Mohammedan 
countries. The laws affecting women are indeed the most 
minute and the most considerate in the Koran. It was here 
that Mohammed made his principal reforms, and though to a 
European these reforms may seem slight, in contrast with the 
previous condition of Arab women they were considerable. 
The restrictions of polygamy and recommendation of monogamy, 
the institution of prohibited degrees against the horrible laxity 
of Arabian marriages, the limitations of divorce, and stringent 
rules as to the support of divorced women during a cer- 
tain period by their former husbands, and as to the mainte- 
nance of children, the innovation of creating women heirs at 
law, though only to half the value of men, the abolition of 
the custom which treated a man’s widow as a part of his heredi- 
table chattels, form a considerable list of removed disabilities. 
Mohammed, indeed, had no very high opinion of women, as 
many traditions testify, and the following verse from chapter 
iv. of the Koran carries with it an unfavourable impression :— 

‘Men stand superior to women in that God hath preferred some of 
them over others, and in that they expend of their wealth: and the 
virtuous women, devoted, careful in their husbands’ absence, as God 
has cared for them. But those whose perverseness ye fear, admonish 
them and remove them into bed-chambers and beat them; but if they 
submit to you, then do not seek a way against them; verily, God is 
high and great.’ 

But he goes on to advise reconciliation by means of arbiters 
chosen by the two disputants, and frequently counsels kind- 
ness to wives; and it is a fact that no profound legislator ever 
made such important changes in favour of women as did 
Mohammed in spite of his narrow outlook and his poor opinion 


” of the sex. 


The raising of women to the position of heirs is not the only 
innovation that Mohammed made in the law of inheritance. 
It may almost be said that he took away the power of testa- 
mentary disposition. ‘The just share of each relative is ap- 
pointed, and the testator has only the power of disposing as 
he pleases with one-third of his property. It must not be 
imagined, however, that the complicated and delicate machinery 
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which Mr. Alaric Rumsey has so ably explained in his ‘ Mo- 
‘hammedan Law of Inheritance’ is to be found in full in the 
Koran. The general principle is given and certain details, 
which it needs a Mohammedan lawyer to elucidate (cf. ch. iv., 
11-16). One ordinance as to wills deserves to be mentioned: a 
man is required to provide a year’s maintenance for his widows, 
that they need not be compelled to leave their homes, The 
main peculiarity, however, of Mohammed's principles of in- 
heritance is the definite institution of an hereditary reserve of 
two-thirds, which the testator cannot touch, and which devolves 
upon certain regular heirs, or, in default, upon the state. The 
system undoubtedly has its merits, and it has been not seldom 
extolled above the European principle of free disposition; but 
it may be doubted whether the wide diffusion of property 
which it involves is, on the whole, advantageous to the state, 
or has proved successful even under the favourable conditions 
which certain peculiarities of Eastern life supply. 

The penal law of the Koran is extremely fragmentary. 
Murder is to be deait with by the Arab custom of vendetta: 
‘ retaliation is prescribed for you for the slain, the free for the 
‘free, the slave for the slave, the female for the female; yet 
‘he who is pardoned at ali by his brother must be prosecuted 
‘in reason, and made to pay with kindness.’ Accidental homi- 
cide of a Muslim is to be compounded for by the bloodwit 
and freeing a believing slave. Unchastity in wives was to be 
punished by immuring the woman until death should release 
her, ‘or God make for her a way’; but stoning both parties 
(according to an authentic fragment not included in the ordinary 
Koran) was afterwards ordained. Four witnesses are required 
to prove a charge of this gravity. Slaves, in consideration of 
their disabilities, are to receive one-half the penalty of free 
women in strokes of the whip. Thieves are punished by cut- 
ting off the hands. This is practically all that Mohammed 
distinctly ordained in the matter of criminal law. We do not 
deny that something more may be extracted from his speeches 
by inference ; but what has just been epitomised is all that he 
stands definitely committed to in the Koran. 


These facts, drawn from a study of the Medina chapters, 
suggest some important conclusions. It is not unusual to com-" 


pare the Koran to the Pentateuch, and to assert that each 
forms the lawbook as well as the gospel of its sect. The re- 
semblance is stronger than is commonly supposed. Just as the 
Hebrews deposed their Pentateuch in favour of the Talmud, so 
the Muslims abolished the Koran in favour of the Traditions and 
Decisions of the Learned. We do not mean to say that any 
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Mohammedan, if asked what was the text-book of his religion, 
would answer anything but ‘the Korin;’ but we do mean 
that practically it is not the Koriin that guides his belief or 
practice. In the middle ages of Christendom it was not the 
New Testament but the ‘Summa Theologica’ of Thomas 
Aquinas that decided questions of orthodoxy ; and in the pre- 
sent day does the orthodox churchman usually derive his 
creed from a personal investigation of the teaching of Christ in 
the Gospels? Probably, if he refers to a document at all, the 
Church Catechism contents him, or if he be of a peculiarly i in- 
Lt Hang disposition, a perusal of the Thirty-nine Articles will 

esolve all doubts. Yct he too would say his religion was 
a n from the Gospels, and would not confess to the medium 
through which it was filtered. In precisely the same way Mo- 
hammedanism is constructed on far wider foundations than the 
Koran alone. The Prophet himself knew that his revelations 
did not mect all possible contingencies. When he sent Mo’adh 
to Yemen to collect and distribute alms, he asked him by what 
rule he would be guided; ‘ By the law of the Koran,’ said 
Mo’adh. ‘ But if you find no direction therein?’ * Then I 
will act according to the example of the Prophet.’ ‘ But if 
that fails?’ Then I will draw an analogy and act upon 
‘that.’ Mohammed warmly applauded his disciple’s intelligence, 
and very important deductions have been drawn from this ap- 
proval of the principle of analogy. It is, however, only the 
last resort. When the Koran supplied no definite decision, the 
private sayings of Mohammed—a vast body of oral traditions 
carefully preserved and handed down, and then collected and 
critically examined—were referred to. And if there was 
nothing to the purpose in the Sunneh, as this body of tra- 
ditions is called, then the records of the general consent of the 
fathers were consulted. ‘The Law,’ says Ibn-Khaldin, ‘is 
‘rounded on the general accord of the Companions of the Pro- 
‘phet and their followers.’ Finally there was the principle of 
analogy to guide them if all other sources failed. Asa matter 
of fact, however, Muslims do not go through all this laborious 
process of investigation, but refer to one of the standard works 
in which it has all been done for them. It was soon found 
that ‘a system which sought to regulate all departments of life, 
‘all development of men’s ideas and ener gies by the Sunneh and 
‘analogical deductions therefrom, was one which not only gave 
Severy “temptation a system could give to the manufacture of 
‘ Tradition, but one which would soon n become too cumbersome to 
‘be of practical use.’ Hence, as Mr. Sell has explained in his 
admirable work on ‘ The Faith of Islam,’ it became necessary 
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to systematise and arrange this chaotic mass of traditions, deci- 
sions, and deductions ; and from this necessity sprang the four 
great systems of jurisprudence known from their founders as 
the Hanafite, Malikite, Shafiite, and Hanbalite, to one of 
which every orthodox Muslim belongs. The decisions of these 
tour Imims, Abu-Hanifa, Ibn-Malik, Esh-Shafi’i and Ibn-Han- 
bal, are binding upon all true churchmen, in the Mohammedan 
sense. It is the orthodox belief that since the four Imims no. 
doctor has arisen who can compare with them in learning and 
judgment, and whether or not this is true, it is certain that no 
theologian or jurist has ever superseded their digests of the 
law. No account is taken of the altered circumstances im 
which Mohammedans are now placed ; the conclusions at which 
these Imims arrived in the eighth and ninth centuries are held 
to be equally applicable in the nineteenth, and a popular theo- 
logical handbook among our Indian fellow-subjects states that 
‘it is not lawful to follow any other than the four Imims; in 
* these days, the Kadi must make no order, the Mufti give no 
‘fatwa, contrary to the opinions of the four Imims.’ (EK. Sell, 
Faith of Islam,’ p. 19.) 

This is therefore the explanation of the difference between 
modern Mohammedanism and the teaching we have been able 
to draw from the Korin itself. Islam rests on many pillars. 
and the Koran is not the only support. A large part of what 
Muslims now believe and practise is not to be found in the 
Koran at all. We do not mean to say that the Traditions of 
Mohammed are not as good authority as the Koran—indeed, 
except that in the latter case the Prophet professed to speak 
the words of God and in the former he did not so profess, there 
is little to, choose between them—nor do we assert that the 
early doctors of the law displayed any imaginative faculty in 
drawing their inferences and analogies, though we have our 
suspicions ; all we would insist on is that it is a mistake to call 
the Koran either the theological compendium or the corpus legis 
of Islim. It is neither the one nor the other. Those who turn 
over the pages of the Hedaya, or Khalil’s ‘Code Muselman, 
of which M. Seignette has recently published a French trans- 


lation in Algiers, will easily see how little help the Koran is to . 


the Mohammedan legist, and how few of the Khalil’s two thou- 
sand clauses can be traced to the supposed Book of the Law. 
In the same way, one may turn the pages of the Koran back- 


wards and forwards for a lifetime before one finds the smallest- 


indication of the formidable system of ritual which is now con- 
sidered an essential part of the Mohammedan religion. 
For ourselves we prefer the Korin to the religion as it is now 
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practised, and are glad to think that we do not owe all the 
faults of modern Islam to the sacred book on which it is sup- 
posed to rest. No one can read unmoved the book which is 
now presented to us in a fresh English dress. There is a pe- 
culiar simplicity about the Koran which attracts one in spite 
of its vain repetitions and dreariness. No book bears more 
distinctly the impress of its author’s mind; of none can it be 
so positively asserted that it was spoken from the heart with- 
out thought or care. Inconsistent, contradictory, tedious, 
wearisome as it often is, the book has a personality in it which 
chains the attention. It is not a code of law, nor yet a theo- 
logical system ; but it is something better than these. It is 
the broken utterance of a human heart wholly incapable of 
disguise ; and the heart was that cf a man who has influenced 
the world as only One other has ever moved it. 


Art. [V.—1. Chroniques Dauphinoises. Documents inédits 
relatifs au Dauphiné pendant la Révolution. Par Cuam- 
POLLION-FIGEAC. Grenoble: 1880. 

2. Nouvelles Excursions Dauphinoises. Par le Baron pe 
Raverat. Lyon: 1880, 

38. La Terreur Blanche dans le Midi. Par E, Dauner. 
Paris: 1880. 

4, Pie VI. dans les prisons du Dauphiné. Par Mile. pr 
FrANCLIEU. Grenoble: 1880. 

5. Histoire de la réunion du Dauphiné a la France. (OQuvrage 
couronné par Académie.) Par J.-J. Guirrrey. Paris, 
Académie des Bibliophiles: 1878. 

6. Vizille et ses environs. Précis historique. Par AuGausTE 
Botrne. Grenoble: 1878. 


Aww Tuerry was often heard to remark that the 
history of France had not yet been written; the work 
having proved too great for any author. This is because France 
is a collection of countries which her sovereigns acquired and 
governed on different terms. For nearly fifteen centuries the 
history of France was that of the provinces. She was divided 
when Cesar first described her; she remained divided under 
the proconsuls, and only a temporary consolidation took place 
under Charlemagne. After the death of the great emperor 
his vast heritage broke up, like the empire of Alexander, 
into many separ. ate and quasi-independent kingdoms ; it needed 
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the lapse of centuries ere those dissimilar and discordant frag- 

ments, which are now called by the name of France, were again 

subject to one ruler. Between ‘ pais conquis’ and § pais unis,’ 

as between ‘ pais de droit’ and ‘ pais @état,’ rivalries as well 

as palpable distinctions existed; nor could it be otherwise. 

The provinces were remote from the heart of France, but none 

the less proud of their history, whether they looked at its 

mysterious Celtic origin, full of whispering forests and primeval 
dolmens, or reverted to the Roman civilisation of the cities by 
the Rhone, where the blood of the martyrs has truly been the 
seed of the Church. They were proud, too, of their ‘ Bozons,’ 
‘Fulques, ‘Guigues,’ and ‘ Humberts,’ of dynasties as old 
as feudality itself, and of princes who made alliances of love 
and war with nearly all the crowned heads of Europe. Even 
when sold by the last of her Dauphins, it was felt to be dan- 
gerous to sink the individuality of the imperial fief of the 
Viennois in the kingdom of France, and a stipulation was made 
that the fief should be held separate from the kingdom till the 
Emperor should incorporate them both, 

Who, then, were those Dauphins of the Viennois who held 
so directly from the Empire that they could dictate their own 
conditions to the King of France, and demand from him the 
preservation of a title that has been borne, as we know, by 
the eldest son of every French sovercign, till the princes of 
the House of Orleans allowed this remnant of feudality to drop? 
What was this Dauphinate of the Viennois which the childless 
Humbert II. felt to be intrinsically his own, to be sold or 
bequeathed by him at will, and to be by him handed over to a 
French prince, along, it is true, with feudal sword and knightly 
banner, but also with the royal sceptre and mint, and with 
a royal signet ring-?~ Dauphiny, the country of the Chevalier 
Bayard, of Lesdiguieres, of Diane de Poictiers, of Farel, of 
Dolomieu, of Mounier, of Barnave, and of Casimir Périer, 
was formerly divided into two regions, the upper and the lower. 
Of the former, Grenoble, placed at the confluence of the Drac 
and of the Istre, became the seat of government, while of the 
latter, Vienne was the capital, as she was ever the metropolitan 
see. This triangle of territory,intersected bv a hundred streams, 


is forty-two leagues in length by thirty-four in breadth, lying ° 


between Provence on the south, and Bresse and Bugey on 
the north. It had for its western boundary the course of the 
Rhone, while on the eastern side it was divided from Savoy, 
the Maurienne, and Piedmont by those Alps Which seem to be 
* unascendable in the imagination of men—a region of solitude, 
‘silence, and snows; carrying a chill of terror to the soul, 
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‘from the very vacuity of human life within them.’ Since 
the Revolution the map of France has been altered, and the 
old divisions, which lost their historical titles, have obtained 
in exchange names coined out of the physical features of the 
so-termed departments. It is true that popular usage still 
retains the local terms for many districts. The Auvergnats 
will not give up speaking of their ‘ Limagne, and the poultry 
of the best-appointed dinner tables has a warrant that it comes 
from ‘ Bresse.’ Newspaper editors still write of the § Cantal,’ 
the § Velay,’ and the * Vexin;’ but no minister of the interior 
now recognises Dauphiny, Burgundy, Brittany, and Provence 
by those proud territorial names which their prouder dukes 
and dauphins bore. The escutcheons of the princes are ob- 
literated, like the rights of the ‘ droit écrit’ or of the ‘ pays 
‘ (états, while the croziers of their long obsolete bishoprics 
have rusted like the great sword of the Dauphins. 

Dauphiny is now divided into the departments of the Isére, 
the Hautes-Alpes, and the Droéme. Yet it was once that 
‘midland part of Gaul’ of which Polybius averred that the 
Carthaginians sought it, Hannibal having crossed the Rhone 
near its junction with the Isére before he marched upon Vienne 
and Lyons. Marius visited the district exactly one hundred 
years before the Christian era, Pompey resided in Vienne, 
and Lepidus, before his ambitious colleagues drafted him off to 
Africa, ruled in Eastern Gaul. Cwsar not only held all these 
tribes in awe, but also encircled with walls the city of Vienne, 
which was already the delight of the Roman colonists and the 
seat of a senatorial body. Tradition has it that Pontius Pilate 
eame to this favoured Vienne to die; the city to which he 
resorted was fated to become not only the capital of the pro- 
vince of Narbonne, but also the earliest Christian see in France. 


Thus the Roman governors gave place to Christian bishops. 


Thus the bishops of Vienne early began to play the important 
part which they were afterwards to fill, and no one complained 
that their semi-royal state contrasted sharply enough, not only 
with the simplicity of the apostolic age, but with the traditions 
of the first centuries, in whose marty rologies still shine the names 
of Irenxus, Pothinus, Félix, Zachary, and Ferréol. Noted 
evangelists had been Trophimus and Césaire, and noted leaders 
of thought became Hilary of Arles, the brothers Mamert, and 
Avite, the poet-bishop of Vienne. The lives of such church- 
men consisted of the most varied tasks. They built churches 


and cloisters, but they had also to collect the fragments of 


literary and artistic life, to maintain the existence of the me- 
chanical arts, and to preserve and copy manuscripts. They 
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formed a nucleus for parochial life in the ‘chaos come again’ 
of these emphatically dark ages; and they cut down forests, 
built bridges, drained morasses, and planted vineyards round 
the walls of the towns in which they preserved what Thierry 
calls ‘ the first spontaneous sketches of municipal organisation, 
* by which they became the depositaries of those records which, 
* according to Roman law, were inscribed in the registers of the 
‘city.’ Privileges were assigned to them by the emperors 
which gave them lordship over the civic defensores. To their 
more sacred titles was added that of § Dominus,’ while Justinian 
promoted them not only to rule over the regular clergy, but 
also to exercise surveillance over all municipal affairs. In this 
way the bishops of Vienne, lords already over seven dioceses 
of the south, became imperial officers for certain temporal 
affairs, and insensibly ‘a new order of civil magistracy was 
‘ formed and acknowledged under the empire.’ In these-eom- 
plex arrangements originated the claims of the metropolitan of 
/ Vienne over the seven districts of the Viennois, and also the 
'gradual adoption hy the bishops of a position diametrically 
opposed to that of the lay suzerains. 

With the reign of Clovis (476) the Middle Ages began, but 
it was not till four centuries later that the fusion between the 
Gallo-Roman and the Germanic tribes became complete, and 
only at the close of the tenth century does French history 
cease to be obscure.’ But during that darkness the old and the 
new elements had fused themselves into union, with a marked 
difference, however, persisting between the civilisation of town 
and country. In the cities the Roman usages lingered and 
authority was divided, but in the country the essentially Ger- 
man institution of feudality, by giving a new constitution to 
society, prepared a change of manners and a romantic chapter 
for history. Of this system, with all its rigidity and its curious 
interdependencies, the emperor was the keystone; but when, after 
the death of Charlemagne, France relapsed into comparative 
anarchy, many of the great leudes of the empire thought the 
occasion a happy one for letting their feudal duties fall into 
abeyance. The absent emperors were put in the wrong, and 
in Western France, ftom the Jura to the Mediterranean, the 
Counts of Provence and Burgundy (titular kings of Arles) took 
royal state upon themselves. From them, too, depended vassals 
hardly inferior to themselves in power or pretensions, Thus 
it happened that when Rudolf II., the last Burgundian king, 
handed back his fief to the Emperor Conrad the Salic, the 
local nobles resented the appearance among them of an im- 
perial suzerain. Conrad exerted his authority so far as to 
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quell their spirits for the time bcing, but, having had this 
specimen of their pretensions, he resolved to counterbalance 
power. He created the archbishop of Lyons an exarch, 
granted to the suffragans of Gap, Valence, and Die the quality 
of count, and to the prelates of Embrun, Vienne, and Grenoble 
the style and title of prince. We have seen that long ere 
this the simple republican forms of primitive Christianity had 
yielded to the demand for a hierarchy modelled on the tem- 
poral power, and through the policy of Conrad two dynasties 
of rulers came to grow side by side in the Vienncis. 

About 1030, two brothers were born at Albon, a tower of 
which the picturesque ruins may yet be seen near St. Rambert 
on the Rhone. They belonged to one of the five noblest 
families of the Viennois, and the younger became Prince-bishop 
of Grenoble, while the elder carried on the line of the Counts 
of the Grésivaudan. Under the title of Guigues I. he is 
reckoned as the first Dauphin of the dynasty of Albon, but he 
was in truth only the lay duplicate of his episcopal brother, 
who virtually possessed the whole Grésivaudan in franc-alleu. 
His son, Guigues II., was more enterprising; he added to his 
estates, and boldly styled himself Count of Grenoble, a title 
that was perhaps ominous of the coming strife between his suc- 
cessor, Guigues III., and the Prince-bishop of Grenoble, the 
celebrated St. Hugues. This new ‘ County Guy’ began to 
reign with considerable ideas of his own importance .nd with 
every determination to enhance it. He married an English 
princess, Maisinde (or Mahault), and she chose, like the wife 
of William the Conqueror, to be styled nothing less than 
Regina. But to all his dreams of wealth and eminence in 
the Grésivaudan Guigues found an opponent. Bishop Hugues 
loved the temporalities of his fair see just as warmly as Guigues 
III. coveted them; uor was he loth to fight for them. Hugues 
first lodged an appeal against the Dauphin with the metro- 
politan of Vienne, a personage to whom the lay lords of the 
Grésivaudan were bound to present a candle yearly in token 
of homage. When thus summoned to answer for himself, 
Guigues declined to put in an appearance, either with or without 
the candle, and was excommunicated. He then declared war 
on his bishop, and, attacking him in his palace, obliged him to 
take refuge with Bruno, the recluse, in the wilderness of the 
Grande-Chartreuse. This warfare was kept up till Guy of 
Burgundy became Pope, under the name of Calixtus If. Then 
the dispute was made up. It ended in concessions on the 
part of the Dauphin, whom, however, other glories soon came 
to console for any loss of prestige or of fortune. He married 
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formed a nucleus for parochial life in the ‘chaos come again’ 
of these emphatically dark ages; and they cut down forests, 
built bridges, drained morasses, and planted vineyards round 
the walls of the towns in which they preserved what Thierry 
calls ‘ the first spontaneous sketches of municipal organisation, 
* by which they became the depositaries of those records which, 
* according to Roman law, were inscribed in the registers of the 
‘city.’ Privileges were assigned to them by the emperors 
which gave them lordship over the civic defensores. To their 
more sacred titles was added that of § Dominus,’ while Justinian 
promoted them not only to rule over the regular clergy, but 


a 


also to exercise surveillance over all municipal affairs. In this , 
way the bishops of Vienne, lords already over seven dioceses j 
of the south, became imperial officers for certain temporal : 


affairs, and insensibly ‘a new order of civil magistracy was 
‘ formed and acknowledged under the empire.’ In these-eom- 
plex arrangements originated the claims of the metropolitan of | 
/ Vienne over the seven districts of the Viennois, and also the 
‘gradual adoption hy the bishops of a position diametrically . 
| opposed to that of the lay suzerains. 

With the reign of Clovis (476) the Middle Ages began, but 
it was not till four centuries later that the fusion between the 
Gallo-Roman and the Germanic tribes became complete, and 
only at the close of the tenth century does French history 
cease to be obscure,’ But during that darkness the old and the 
new elements had fused themselves into union, with a marked h 
difference, however, persisting between the civilisation of town | 
and country. In the cities the Roman usages lingered and 
authority was divided, but in the country the essentially Ger- 
man institution of feudality, by giving a new constitution to 
society, prepared a change of manners and a romantic chapter 
for history. Of this system, with all its rigidity and its curious 
interdependencies, the emperor was the keystone; but when, after 
the death of Charlemagne, France relapsed into comparative 
anarchy, many of the great leudes of the empire thought the 
occasion a happy one for letting their feudal duties fall into 
abeyance. The absent emperors were put in the wrong, and 
in Western France, from the Jura to the Mediterranean, the 
Counts of Provence and Burgundy (titular kings of Arles) took ~ ; 
royal state upon themselves. From them, too, depended vassals 
hardly inferior to themselves in power or pretensions. Thus 
it happened that when Rudolf II., the last Burgundian king, 
handed back his fief to the Emperor Conrad the Salic, the 
local nobles resented the appearance among them of an im- 
perial suzerain. Conrad exerted his authority so far as to 
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quell their spirits for the time bcing, but, having had this 
specimen of their pretensions, he resolved to counterbalance 
power. He created the archbishop of Lyons an exarch, 
granted to the suffragans of Gap, Valence, and Die the quality 
of count, and to the prelates of Embrun, Vienne, and Grenoble 
the style and title of prince. We have seen that long ere 
this the simple republican forms of primitive Christianity had 
yielded to the demand for a hierarchy modelled on the tem- 
poral power, and through the policy of Conrad two dynasties 
of rulers came to grow side by side in the Vienncis. 

About 1030, two brothers were born at Albon, a tower of 
which the picturesque ruins may yet be seen near St. Rambert 
on the Rhone. They belonged to one of the five noblest 
families of the Viennois, and the younger became Prince-bishop 
of Grenoble, while the elder carried on the line of the Counts 
of the Grésivaudan. Under the title of Guigues I. he is 
reckoned as the first Dauphin of the dynasty of Albon, but he 
was in truth only the lay duplicate of his episcopal brother, 
who virtually possessed the whole Grésivaudan in franc-alleu. 
His son, Guigues II., was more enterprising; he added to his 
estates, and boldly styled himself Count of Grenoble, a title 
that was perhaps ominous of the coming strife between his suc- 
cessor, Guigues III., and the Prince-bishop of Grenoble, the 
celebrated St. Hugues. This new ‘ County Guy’ began to 
reign with considerable ideas of his own importance, and with 
every determination to enhance it. He married an English 
princess, Maisinde (or Mahault), and she chose, like the wife 
of William the Conqueror, to be styled nothing less than 
Regina. But to all his dreams of wealth and eminence in 
the Grésivaudan Guigues found an opponent. Bishop Hugues 
loved the temporalities of his fair see just as warmly as Guigues 
IIT. coveted them ; nor was he loth to fight for them. Hugues 
first lodged an appeal against the Dauphin with the metro- 
politan of Vienne, a personage to whom the lay lords of the 
Grésivaudan were bound to present a candle yearly in token 
of homage. When thus summoned to answer for himself, 
Guigues declined to put in an appearance, either with or without 
the candle, and was excommunicated. He then declared war 
on his bishop, and, attacking him in his palace, obliged him to 
take refuge with Bruno, the recluse, in the wilderness of the 
Grande-Chartreuse. This warfare was kept up till Guy of 
Burgundy became Pope, under the name of Calixtus II. Then 
the dispute was made up. It ended in concessions on the 
part of the Dauphin, whom, however, other glories soon came 
to console for any loss of prestige or of fortune. He married 
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a daughter to Amé, Count of Savoy, and his heir to a niece 
of the new Pope. ‘This alliance made matters doubly safe with 
the Church; and when we add that another niece of Calixtus 
was the wife of Louis le Gros of France, it will be seen 
that these Dauphins had drawn large matrimonial prizes, 
and had got their hands into the great game of Kuropean 
politics. 

St. Hugues, still preoccupied by his struggles, compiled at 
Grenoble a unique collection of records and instances. This 
work, known as the ‘ Chartularies of St. Hugues,’ places the 
litigious bishop in the first rank of authorities upon ecclesias- 
tical lawin France. The original manuscript still exists in the 
archives of his see, enriched by marginal notes from the hand 
of Chorier the historian, and scarred by many erasures, for all 
who found matter in the bishop’s pages unfavourable to their 
own claims took care to obliterate such evidence as might be 
used against themselves. The Council of Pisa canonised St. 
Hugues de Grenoble, and he is still a saint to swear by in 
Dauphiny, where, however, we are inclined to think that he 
owes his lasting reputation less to his prolonged strife about 
the temporalities than to his friendship with St. Bruno. 

On one of the long days of June 1084, St. Bruno, with six 
associates, passed over the bridge of the Isére, and left 
Grenoble to take possession of the mountain refuge, which is 
975 métres above the level of the sea, and where silence had 
ever reigned. The mountains of the Grande-Chartreuse be- 
long to the pale, compact limestones of the upper Neocomian 
beds, and they are among the highest in Dauphiny. Their 
frowning precipices, the gloom of their deep valleys, the 
monstrous ledges of rock, and the hoarse raving of the torrents, 
like the beauty of the wild flowers, are all unchanged since, on 
the eve of St. John’s Day, eight hundred years ago, the saint 
first laid himself down to sleep in his cell. But eight hundred 
years ago the desert and the solitary places were infested by 
bears and wolves, and even the birds of prey, the huge geyers 
that wheeled about the face of the crags, must have hungered 
after the limbs of the seven strange men who had suddenly 
dared to invade their ancient solitary reign. 

The earlier life of the recluse had been spent in very diffe- 
rent scenes: either in many-spired Cologne, which was his 
birthplace, or in the diocese of Rheims, of which the bishopric, 
it was reported, was once offered, and offered in vain, to a man 
whose mind was wholly turned to the contemplative rather 
than to the active virtues of religion. Judging of St. Bruno 
after many centuries, it may be said that ascetic monasticism 
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threw mankind back upon its miracle-seeking, wondering 
childhood, whereby its growth was retarded, while the religion 
of these anchorites assumed an intensely subjective cast. ‘But 
in a martial age, when men witnessed every day the horrors 
of slavery and the countless barbarities of the great, this 
retreat of St. Bruno was felt to be a protest against violence 
and pride, a vindication of piety, humility, chastity, sobriety, 
and silence. No dissolute, idle, vagabond friars had as yet 
degraded the ideal of monasticism, and when convents lost the 
respect of the people it was because the monks had themselves 
lost the spirit cf their founder. 

At the Grande-Chartreuse the cell of St. Bruno is still 
pointed out, and so is the spring from which he drank, but the 
present chapel of Notre-Dame de Casalibus replaces the 
primitive shrines of the Holy Virgin and of St. John. 
Avalanches and fires have dealt roughly with the buildings, 
and the visitor who now paces the cloisters of the large con- 
vent of 1676 may look in vain for any vestiges of the original 
foundation. In the great cemetery of the order he will also 
seek in vain for the founder's s grave. St. Bruno died in italy; 
having been summoned away by Pope Urban, he now sleeps 
far from the great house where his six companions, Landuin, 
Etienne de Dye, tUugues, André, Guérin, and Etienne de 
Bourg, all survived him. He left no written code of rules, yet 
he has had a long line of followers, and a hundred and seventy- 
three convents have been planted in Europe as offshoots of 
that parent cell among the snows of the Grand Sou and the 
Chamechante. ‘Though the Carthusian order has never sent a 
pope to St. Peter’s chair, yet six cardinals, two patriarchs, five 
archbishops, and forty-nine bishops have been drawn from its 
monasteries. There were recently in France nine religious 
houses in which the rule of St. Bruno was observed, and this 
continuity of tradition has survived four families of French 
sovereigns, many revolutions, and three dynasties of those 
Dauphins of the Viennois to whose fortunes we must now re- 
turn. Oddly enough, the Grande-Chartreuse has in our own 
times escaped the proscription that has fallen on the religious 
orders and houses of France, chiefly because it has become a 
huge distillery of the well-known liqueur which bears its name, 
and brings in a large revenue to the State. 

To Guigues LV. succeeded Guigues V., who died at Vizille 
in 1162, and was the last of the race of Albon. His only 
daughter, Béatrix, had married the Duke of Burgundy, and 
upon her death the succession in the Dauphinate of the 
Viennois passed to her second son, André. But this Burgun- 
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dian dynasty was short-lived. The lands that ‘had come with 
‘a lass’ soon went away with one, for after three generations 
they passed into the family of the barons of La Tour du Pin. 
The traveller whose road lies from Grenoble to Lyons may 
notice that, after leaving behind him Voreppe and Voiron’s 
panorama of the mountains, he enters a fertile valley, which 
is that of the Bourbre. There ruined castles and busy 
factories, along with mines of iron and lignite, bear witness 
alike to the ancient importance and to the modern wealth of 
the district of La Tour du Pin. Four princes of that house 
reigned in Dauphiny, from 1309, to 1343. They had brief 
reigns, and only the history of the last of them is possessed 
of general interest, but it is so full of colour and variety that 
it reads like a romance. 

Born in 1312, of the Dauphin John IT. and of Clémence- 
Béatrix of Hungary his wife, Humbert II. had for his maternal 
ancestors Charles Martel, King of Hungary, and Robert, King 
of Sicily. He was in Naples, and barely twenty years of age, 
when he heard of the death of his brother, the childless 
Dauphin Guigues. Medieval feudality was at thismoment in 
its meridian of power and importance, and the counts of 
Southern France had become princes in all lands. Nowhere 
was life so gay, so civilised, or so picturesque, as in the valley 
of the Rhone. There jest and earnest succeeded each other, 
with courts of love and feats of arms, crusades and tournaments, 
knights and troubadours, popes and pilgrims, mitred abbots 
and Barbary corsairs, preaching friars and Lombard bankers, 
while echoes of European wars came thither, mixed with Tuscan 
sonnets and Vatican interdicts. The predecessor of Humbert 
had married Isabella of France, but, that ambitious marriage 
proving sterile, it was impressed on Humbert, last of his race, 
that he should make an early choice, and raise up heirs to the 
Dauphinate and to the house of La Tour du Pin. He accord- 
ingly took to himself a wife, and though he chose her from his 
immediate neighbourhood, and from among his own maternal 
relations, no nobler maiden could have been found in France, 
or in the two Sicilies, than this bride belonging to the house of 
Les Baux. Marie des Baux was the child of a long line of 
barons who yielded to none in quasi-royal pretensions, and who 
were noted for all the savage virtues, and more than all the 
savage vices, of the feudal nobility. Her father, Bertrand IV. 
des Baux, married the Princess Béatrix of Anjou-Sicily. Hung 
like a jewel on the broad blue ribbon of the Rhone, lay his 
little kingdom of Baux and Orange, and strange legends were 
told, then as now, of the antiquity of the city of Les Baux. 
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Whatever may be its real date (and it claims to have been 
founded by the Three Kings), it now presents an aspect of 
desolation which may possibly be matched by the cities of the 
Hauran, but which in Europe has no equal. It is one of the 
sights of Provence, for the town was originally excavated, 
rather than built, out of the limestone of the crag * on which 
it stood, and where it now lies, like a pomegranate torn open, 
so as to show its myriad ruined cells. In its palmy days Les 
Baux contained a population of 3,600 souls, but having been 
blown up with gunpowder in the time of Mazarin, it is now 
deserted and all but inaccessible. It can only be approached 
by a steep ascent from the Vallon @’Enfer ; nor is this the only 
difficulty. The place is a labyrinth of strects that lead to 
nothing, or that end abruptly at some yawning fissure which 
is ill masked by a tangle of bryony and euphorbia bushes. Yet 
chapels and houses, w rith a hospital, a hippodrome, and a castle, 
all show where the city stood that was ruler over seventy-nine 
towns, known as les places Baussenques. Those bold barons, 
whose supremacy reached along the Provencal shores as far as 
Ventimiglia, held here a miniature court, midway between the 
Rhone and the hills, and they could boast of a long pedigree 
of violence and pride. When Petrarch was their neighbour, 
Les Baux had already seven centuries of fame. Crusaders, 
poets, wizards, and ambassadors had appeared in their annals, 
and time would fail us to speak here of Raymond fortifying 
himself in Orange, of Bertrand threatening Pisa, of Raimbaud 
singing his verses in a court of love, and of Agoult living as an 
ambassador in Venice. Barral ‘ outwatching the Bear,’ when 
winter skies were clear above the hills, or studying alchemy in 
his closet, is a strange solitary figure, but we are brought 
back again to the current of E Suropean history by Hugues 
Ray mond, who imprisoned the Queen of Naples at Gaeta 
until she gave a reluctant consent to the marriage of his 
heir with her sister, Marie of Durazzo, titular Empress of 
Constantinople. Nor would the fair women of this family 
occupy less of our time, if, before showing how Marie des 
Baux went as the Dauphin’s bride to Grenoble, we were to 
speak of her ancestress Adelasie, praised of troubadours, or of 
Cécile, surnamed the Hollyhock (passerose) on account of her 
tall and stately beauty. Isoarde (the aunt of the Dauphine), 
who was burnt alive at Romans on account of her horrible 
crimes, is an unpleasant theme; it has even been affirmed 





* The word which in Italian appears as balzo, a crag, is in Pro- 
venga! bau or baux, and baudelon is its diminutive. 
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(though we think quite erroneously) that Petrarch’s Laura 
was a princess of this illustrious house. 

Pass we, however, now to our young Dauphine Marie des 
Baux, wedded in 1332 to Humbert Il. of La Tour du Pin, 
getting sixteen estates in the Viennois for her jointure, and 
receiving on her bridal day from her uncle, the King of Naples, 
1,000 ounces of red gold. Her money was very acceptable, for 
this bride was as proud as she was fair, and the Dauphin, 
though already cruelly in debt to the Jews, was preparing 
to give her a splendid reception. Jean de Poncy enumerates 
her dresses and the sums allotted not only for her privy purse, 
but also for the allowances of those noble young ladies who 
waited on the illustrious bride. Marie had a house in Paris, 
on the Place de Gréve, if she chose to occupy it, and a castle 
at La Rochechinart, on the banks of the Isére, which she often 
honoured by her presence, for there Dauphiny wears its most 
smiling aspect. But to the Dauphine Marie this fast-flowing 
and abounding Isére was to prove a fateful stream, and better 
than La Rochechinart had been for her the steep crags of 
Les Baux, or those long brackish lakelets which form such 
a distinctive feature of her native Rhone land. The Dauphine 
became a mother at Naples, but soon brought her little son 
home to gladden the hearts of her subjects in the Viennois. 
It needed not Jean de Poncy, keeper of the household accounts, 
nor the Bishop of Tivoli, keeper of the Dauphin’s conscience, 
nor even the wise Amblard de Beaumont, the prothonotary, 
to tell Marie des Baux how much depended upon her infant’s 
life. No doubt the little André was, at two years old, also 
very precious to her own heart; but the divinity that shapes 
our ends did not intend that in his person should be continued 
the line of La Tour du Pin in the Dauphinate of the Vien- 
nois, On one summer evening the little boy jumped from his 
father’s arms and fell through one of the windows of the castle. 
No other child came to replace this lost heir. When Pope 
Clement V. published his crusade against the Turks, Humbert 
took up the cause warmly, was named generalissimo of the 
Christian forces, and elected to abandon ” his country to the 
temporary charge of Villars, Archbishop of Lyons. The 
Dauphine determined to follow her restless husband, ard they 
embarked together at Marseilles in September, 1343, but the 
poor lady soon drooped, and she died alone at Rhodes in the 
spring of 1347. A union with Jeanne de Bourbon was in- 
stantly proposed to the widower by the friends, who saw with 
dismay that the Dauphinate was as destitute of an heir as it had 
been at the moment of Humbert’s succession. But the Dauphin, 
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always unstable and melancholy, pleaded bad health, and so 
the project came to nothing, possibly less from these. causes 
than because Humbert had already privately conceived a very 
different plan for the disposal of himself, of his estates, and of 
the charms of Princess Jeanne de Bourbon. 

Once, during the lifetime of Dauphine Marie, he had gone 
so far as to make a treaty with King Philip of France, and 
had then, acting under the advice of his prothonotary 
Amblard de Beaumont, suggested the possible transfer of his 
Dauphinate, should he die without issue, to Philip of Orleans, 
the second son of the sovereign. But Humbert’s disposition 
was fickle, and in the following year he tore up this first 
agreement, and filled up new letters patent with the names of 
‘ John, the firstborn of the King of France, and Charles, his 
‘ firstborn,’ princes then known at court as the Dukes of 
Normandy. Historians assign no reason for this alteration of 
the bequest further than the fact that at the time of Pope 
Clement’s coronation at Avignon, the Dauphin, who was 
present, there made the acquaintance of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. <A friendship formed chen was now to take a sen- 
sible shape, and in 1350, when it was made known, it received 
the good wishes both of Amblard de Beaumont and of the 
Supreme Pontiff. Two years of absence from Dauphiny had 
not done anything towards putting Humbert’s affairs in 
order. On the contrary, his troubles had recently increased 
and multiplied. His country was visited by a famine, and 
the tax of two gros sous on every hearth was very hard to 
collect. Then fast on the heels of the famine came the great 
plague of the Black Death which swept over Europe. It con- 
tinued its ravages for many months, nor did it cease even 
after Humbert caused some Jews to be burnt alive for having 
at once poisoned the wells and provoked the visitation of 
Heaven by their usury. History does not say whether any 
of his personal creditors perished in this auto-da-fé, which 
would have been an original way of paying old debts. To 
make matters worse, the emperor suddenly called on him to 
furnish, in feudal duty, a contingent for his army, and very 
soon after the French king, under whom he happened to hold 
some lands on the other side of the Rhone, summoned him to 
appareiller ses gens, and take his part in a war with Bavaria. 
These demands were trying to the bankrupt master of a 
depopulated province. Wife and child were both dead, and 
the projected marriage with Jeanne de Bourbon, though a rich 
match, tempted Humbert so little that he actually proposed 
her as a bride for the young Duke of Normandy. As for 
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himself he made up his mind to take a long leave of Dauphiny 
and of power. Always powerfully influenced by some person 
or some plan, he was at present under the charm of Jean 
Birel, the superior of the Carthusian order, who advised him 
to retire from a world where he had found a large share of its 
cares and disappointments. He made up his mind to abdicate, 
but could not at once fix upon the place of his retreat. He 
finally chose Avignon, where he possessed some property, and 
where he had already established his mother in a religious 
house. 

‘This city of Avignon,’ wrote Nougier, ‘is noble from its antiquity, 
agreeable from its site, superb from its walls, pleasing from the fertility 
of its soil, charming from the politeness of its inhabitants, as well as 
magnificent from its palaces, beautiful from its wide streets, marvellous 
from the structure of its bridge, rich from its commerce, and known to 
the whole world.’ ; 


It was also, at this critical moment in Humbert’s life, the 
centre of literary, religious, and political activity. The 
Papacy, brought to it by the Popes Gelasius and Clement V., 
was now represented there by Clement VI. Giottino and 
Simone Memmi had embellished its palace walls; the presence 
of many Italian families gave a cosmopolitan tone to its society ; 
and Petrarch had only ceased to walk its wide streets because 
the plague decimated its rich and fortunate burghers, when 
Laura de Sades had been one of its victims. The city had 
been originally accepted by the Popes as the place of what 
Petrarch termed their ‘ Babylonish captivity ;’ but the love 
of dominion was never long dormant in these princes of the 
Church, and Clement VI. had just found the opportunity of 
buying the State of Avignon from the Queen of Naples. The 
profligate heiress of the Counts of Forcalquier was in need 
of money, and for 80,000 florins Pope Clement possessed him- 
self of a property which attracted him all the more because his 
own coronation had taken place in the city at the church of 
the Jacobins. Towards that convent Humbert now turned his 
eyes. He abdicated at midsummer, and repaired to Avignon for 
the Christmas Eve of 1350. On that night, as is well known, 
the Church enjoins a threefold celebration of the mass. The 
first office is that called Missa galli cantus, and is followed by 
that of the Ortus diei, or dawn; while the third and last is the 
Summa missa, or High Mass of Christmas morning. Hum- 
bert II. was here, at the first of the three services, ordained 
a deacon, and at the second a priest. Thus, when the summa 
missa began, he was able to officiate in person, to sprinkle 
water from the holy stoup, and to walk singing the ‘ Asperges,’ 
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till the supreme moment arrived when this new-made priest 
might for the first time ‘ ascend to the altar of God.’ The 
romantic element, always very strong in Humbert, here 
reached its culminating point. But life has a dark side as 
well as a dramatic one, and the records and archives still pre- 
served in Grenoble show that this picturesque scene had a 
lining of the most sordid cares. The Dauphin, as we said, 
when he wedded Marie des Baux, lived in extravagant style, 
with retainers and seneschals, minstrels, dwarfs, and jugglers, 
and with a household the officers of which might have vied 
in numbers and functions with many a court of Europe. In 
plain truth he had to begin life with borrowed money, and as 
he continued to borrow there came a time when, to meet his 
liabilities in general, and a sum of 16,000 florins owing to 
Pope Clement in particular, he had to raise money on the 
security of his vast estates, and finally to commence selling 
his property by instalments. Amblard de Beaumont, protho- 
notary of the Viennois, and a member of one of its greatest 
houses, knew ali his master’s embarrassments, and saw the 
coming ruin and dismemberment of the province should 
Humbert be allowed to parcel it away in fragments. He was 
therefore the first to behold in the French king a saviour for 
the integrity of the Viennois, and the deaths of Dauphine 
Marie and of little André further determined him to work in 
that direction. Philip of Valois caught at the idea. The 
essential thing was to tempt Humbert with pecuniary aid, to 
leave him apparently free, and yet to manage to have the 
Dauphinate transferred to France as a whole. The king, 
though not a little embarrassed by his wars with England, 
offered to lay down such a sum as should not only clear the 
Dauphin’s debts, but leave him a rental for the rest of his 
life. With the full connivance of Amblard the French king 
next began to buy the consent of the great barons and vassals 
of the Viennois. The saying attributed to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, ‘ that every man has his price,’ was certainly true of the 
Dauphin’s subjects, and what is more curious is that the 
exact price of each of them is still on record. The protho- 
notary, to begin with, got 200 livres, and might reasonably 
look for future benefits, so exceptional were his position and his 
part in the bargain with Humbert. As a general rule the fee 
was in proportion to the size of the fief, or to the resistance 
which might he feared from its holder. Thus Henri de 
Sassenage, who represented one of the oldest families, one 
that had been formidable ere the first ‘County Guy ’ came out 
of Albon, got an annuity of 200 livres, while an unimportant 
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Etienne Delros was cut down as low as five livres. Hugues 
Alleman, on the contrary, lord of the Valbonnais, fared most 
nobly. He was the head of a house so feared for its power 
and temper that a local proverb warns the public to ‘ gare la 

* quene des Allemans.’ He was therefore well worth concili- 
ating, lest now, as once in the days of Conrad the Salic, the 
Allemans should enter their terrible non placet. His pension 
was fixed at 300 livres, and a sum not much inferior to it was 
handed to Brunier, the chancellor. With such golden keys 
did the French king open every chateau in Dauphiny. ‘ Force 
‘de Coummiers’ made no resistance; ‘bonté de Granges’ accepted 
the royal bribe as quietly as did ‘ sagesse de Guiffrey,’ or § prou- 
‘esse de Terrail, while the Duke of Normandy had to rely on 
the equally proverbial ‘ amitié de Beaumont, when the time 
drew near for turning words into deeds, and bringing the feeble 
Humbert to the moment of his abdication. It came at last, 
and everything went smoothly for the French princes. With 
the broad silver pieces of France ringing in their pockets, did 
all the knights of Dauphiny assemble. that day, to take leave 
of their hereditary lord, and to see the ereat sword of the 
Dauphins buckled on to the young Charles of Normandy, a 
stripling of twelve years old, who, during the ceremony, a 
beside the Duke his father, grasping with his boyish hands 
the sceptre and the banner of St. George of Albon. Facing 
that group was the last of the Dauphins, Humbert II. of La 
Tour du Pin, already at thirty-seven years of age an old man, 
childless and broken, and proposing ‘to exchange the banner 
and sword for the living death of the cloister. 

We have seen his entrance into a religious house at 
Avignon, but those knew Humbert very little who imagined 
that the Jacobins would long retain him as one of their body. 
He soon sickened of the monotony of vigil and psalm, and his 
vanity began to crave for some distinctions or titles to replace 
those which he had just sold to the king. He thought with 
regret of the days when he wrote himself Dauphin of the 
Viennois, Prince of the Briangonnais, Duc de Champsaur, 
Marquis de Césane, Comte of Vienne, Baron Palatine, of La 
Tour du Pin, and Captain-General of the armies of the Holy 
See. The Pope, to indulge this passion for titles, now created 
him Patriarch of Alexandria, a place which, since Rome had 
made herself an ecclesiastical capital, no longer maintained its 
original position as the second see of the Christian world, but 
which was in its decadence perhaps all the better suited to the 
broken fortunes of the fallen Humbert. But this barren 
honour did not suffice for a man who was again in debt. 
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Having still some houses and river dues to sell, the Patriarch 
found some profit and pleasure in bargaining about them, 
and in 1351 got himself named ‘ perpetual administrator’ of 
the diocese of Rheims. This was a most lucrative post, and 
one which might have secured him in comfort for the rest of 
his life, had he not selected, perhaps on account of this 
very tie to Rheims, to live in Paris. The Jacobins of Avignon 
were now well out of sight and out of mind. Humbert, it is 
true, wore a Dominican robe, but he resided at Vincennes, till 
his restlessness again awoke. He wished to be made Arch- 
bishop of Paris. The king said that he had no objection, but 
the Pope remained to be consulted. Having this new favour 
to ask of Clement VJ., Humbert started for Avignon in 1355, 
but he sickened and died at Clermont-Ferrand before the 
result of his petition to the Supreme Pontiff could be known. 
No more curious personality than this of Humbert, the last of 
the Dauphins, is to be found in medieval history. He had all 
the mental and physical weaknesses of a race about to expire, 
but along with all the pride of his house and station his narrow 
reckonings suggest an age of usury rather than one of chivalry. 
Even after the sale of his splendid inheritance he was reduced 
to extreme penury, and certainly deserved many of the epi- 
grams made at the expense of ‘a husband without a wife, a 
‘father without an heir, a king without subjects, and a friar 
* without a convent.’ 

It now remained to be seen whether the French princes, 
who had acquired Dauphiny without striking a blow, could 
either rule it or keep it. They did both, and they did so all 
the more easily because their acquisition of the fief early 
obtained a gracious recognition from the emperor. This 
secured them from any foreign rivals, while the largesses so 
freely distributed among the nobility, along with the constant 
good offices of Amblard de Beaumont, smoothed all local diffi- 
culties as they arose. Nor must it be denied that though the 
French princes had bought the Dauphinate of the Viennois with 
224,300 pieces of silver and many bribes, they yet brought 
to the administration of the province which they termed 
Dauphiny, very liberal and constitutional ideas. Not content 
with ratifying all the clauses of the treaty of transport, the 
young duke took care to confirm all those liberties of his 
subjects which the statuts delphinales had ever bestowed upon 
them. He ordered that their money should continue in cur- 
rency, and that his Jieutenant-governors should swear upon the 
gospels to maintain and to observe the laws and liberties of 
the province ; all judges should be continued in office, and the 
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rights of the municipalities were to be respected in every 
way. In this manner was the province of Dauphiny secured 
to the French monarchy. In the long struggle which in- 
augurated the history of modern Europe, we know that the 
banners of Dauphiny were ever the last in a retreat, and 
that they were generally in the van when the barons went 
down with their Chevalier Bayard to fight in the plains of 
Lombardy. 

It has been the fortune, or misfortune, of France to have been 
for nineteen centuries a field for experiments in the shaping of 
society—experiments not all yet exhausted, and which have 
served to render the history of the country, or rather the his- 
tory of civilisation in France, more precocious, varied, vivid, 
if not more complete, than elsewhere in Europe. In Dauphiny, 
as it happens, its initial stages are exhibited with great dis- 
tinctness. There was first the era of the senate and the pro- 
consuls, of the military stations, the roads, the temples, and 
the bath. Then came the work of the clergy, who were for 
twelve centuries the architects and the builders of society, 
the saviours of that part of ancient culture which could be pre- 
served, the tamers of the barbarians, the light of the new world, 
and the preachers of righteousness. The dissolution of the 
empire of Charlemagne rendered a military rule necessary ; 
princes, counts, barons, bishops, abbots had all to enter the 
feudal system and to refashion society with the sword. But 
this system was big with another birth of time. All the little 
feudal estates or principalities must merge in the great country, 
they must form a ‘native land’ for Frenchmen, and inspire a 
better patriotism under ‘ ung doy, ung foy, ung roy. 

The period on which we now enter is that of monarchical 
France. Grenoble has received a royal governor, and Dau- 
phiny must submit to the now dominant influence in Europe, 
the high pretensions of monarchy. Another influence was not 
long in making itself felt in the province. There are men who 
embody, long before its time, an idea which is later to become 
the common property of mankind. The life of Pierre de Vaux, 
the merchant reformer of Lyons, was of intense importance 
to Europe and to France, though ‘it was not till 1375 that 
‘ his sect took root in Dauphiny.” The people of that country 
are a stubborn race, fond of dissent, and bold in maintaining 
their own view of any question, so that his tenets soon became 
popular. The governor of tle province was uneasy. Etienne 
de St. Marcel preached a mission against the Waldensian 
heresy, and in 1393 Borelly, the inquisitor, caused two hundred 
and thirty of its confessors to be burnt alive. It is astonishing 
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that among their ‘alpine mountains cold’ these men so long 
defied the crusades made against them, and no small debt of 
gratitude is owing to the ‘ slaughtered saints’ for their noble 
attitude. They were the first to defend that duty of private 
judgment which was presently to become a force. It was fated 
to counterbalance in Europe at once the demand for orthodoxy 
in religion and the arbitrary power of kingcraft. Progress 
and reaction became two distinct camps, and the stupendous 
edifice which Catholicism had reared in France was threatened 
at last, less perhaps by the doctrinal errors of Popery than by 
the new efforts which orthodoxy made to maintain herself in 
power. The Reformation spread because every country was as 
a seed-bed prepared for its germs, and in Dauphiny, where the 
Waldensian teachings and the Waldensian sufferings were alike 
unforgotten, it was received with delight. Men of all classes 
adopted it, and even Tallard, Bishop of Gap, lent an ear to 
doctrines which were all the more unfriendly to his office, as the 
immense wealth of the Church offered a standing temptation to 
its neighbours. In other countries the appropriation of church 
property had added to the fortunes of the lay aristocracy. 
But this motive was not a universal one. What was general 
and genuine was the wish for reform and for liberty in religion. 
One of the greatest of the reformers was at hand to fan this 
flame. (ruillaume Farel, born within sight of the crests of the 
Great Mont Pelvoux, laboured in his native land. Learned, 
gifted, bold, and single-hearted, he was wont to assemble in a 
small disused mill a congregation which was too often dispersed 
with threats and stones. Such a congregation, willing to com- 
bine with others in similar straits, formed the nucleus of a party 
that only required a leader to enable them to return with 
interest the attacks to which they were exposed. 

Leaders were found as soon as ever the reformed party 
became strong enough to be either courted or feared by the 
State; and the Huguenots had not long to wait for one. 
Throughout the wars, so called, of ‘ religion,’ which lasted tor 
about fifty years, no figures loom so gigantic as those of the 
two great soldiers of Dauphiny, the Baron des Adrets and 
the Constable de Lesdiguieres. Francois de Beaumont, better 
known as the Baron des Adrets, drew his descent from an elder 
brother of Amblard, the prothonotary, and therefore represented 
in the more direct line those Beaumonts who at the close of 
the tenth century checked the Saracens in the Grésivaudan, 
and who in the twelfth century had followed the crusade of 
Bernard of Clairvaux. Bonne de Lesdiguieres, on the con- 
trary, was only lord of a small and very poor fief, that of 
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Champsaur, in the wildest district of Dauphiny. Both were 
partisans of the reformed faith, both, says Béza, ‘ very 
* bizarres, very cruel, and both mighty good captains.’ Bayle 
and De Thou have leit such portraits of the Baron des Adrets 
as pencils dipped in hatred, declamation, and party spirit might 
trace, and in most of the cities that are watered by the 
Rhone and the Durance he is still spoken of as a devouring 
flame. In spite of many opportunities for growing rich by 
the spoils of the Church, the Baron des Adrets died as poor 
as when he first took up arms. ‘He was,’ says Béza, ‘a 
* scourge of God, and yet a warrior whom France might have 
‘ placed among her greatest men but for his cruel and revenge- 
* ful passions,’ 

Then alongside of him there grew up the greater warrior 
and the wiser party-leader, Bonne de Lesdiguieres, The 
history of this ‘ bon capitaine’ has been written by bis secretary 
Videl, and only the length and prolixity of the faithful servant’s 
work prevents it from now being read as a romance. The 
incidents are amazing. Born of a Catholic housé, but inherit- 
ing from his mother the blood of a Provencal and Protestant 
family, that of Castellane, the young Lesdiguieres early em- 
braced the reformed faith, and, though intended for the bar, as 
early adopted the profession of arms. He won his spurs in 
the breach at Sisteron, where his commanding officer noticed 
him, remarking if that boy’s life was spared he would not 
fail to make himself known. This fortress of Sisteron is a spot 
intended as it were by nature for the first page of such a 
romance. Here the Durance is, on one side, commanded by 
the fortress and its guns, and is hemmed in on the other by 
bold cliffs and escarpments of yellow limestone. The river 
seems to be forcing its way with difficulty from Dauphiny 
down into those broad valleys that by Mirabeau and Pertuis 
will at length conduct its white waters to the Rhone. Young 
Lesdiguieres felt that his day’s work at Sisteron was critical, 
and he wrote soon after to his mother to tell her of his safety, 
and to remark that ‘he who serves his country has entered on 
‘ the road that leads to the highest honours.’ The words were 
prophetic. Summoned while still almost a youth to the councils 
of the Huguenot party, he received many proofs of friendship 
both from Condé and from Henry of Navarre, and he continued’ 
to lead their troops for many years against the armies of the 
Ligue. On one occasion Lesdiguieres took a terrible ven- 
geance on the Catholic party at Embrun, where the common 
people still point out to strangers the shoe-prints of the 
charger on which the overbold heretic rode straight into 
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their cathedral. The death of such a captain was not long in 
being attempted by enemies who noted all his value to the 
Huguenot cause. The Bishop of Embrun contrived his assas- 
sination, but the plot miscarried, and Lesdiguieres, who seemed 
to bear a charmed life, summoned his would-be assassin into 
his presence. ‘ Mon amy, he said to the trembling prisoner, 
who probably expected nothing but a short hempen rope anda 
shorter shrift, ‘ fatctes mes compliments @ ceux qui vous ont 
‘ envoyé, and no other vengeance was taken on the culprit. 
The Edict of Poictiers, in 1579, brought about a short lull, 
during which the Huguenots engaged to lay down their arms; 
but we can well believe that Lesdiguieres, who was far more 
ardently Protestant than the King of Navarre, rejoiced when, 
in 1580, a fresh rising took place in Dauphiny. The whole 
province rang with his exploits; and when he managed to 
fortify a place near Gap in thirteen days, what wonder that 
he was popularly credited with having the Evil One for his 
master builder, since 720 feet of wall and four bastions grew 
up like mushrooms in the night, so that Puymore was, on 
the fourteenth day, victuailed, and ready to stand a siege? 
After the murder of Henri III. at Montretout, Alphonse 
d’Ornano, the royal governor of Dauphiny, was not sorry to 
make peace with Lesdiguieres, perhaps even to see himself re- 
placed in Grenoble by the successful captain whom Henri LV. 
naturally delighted to honour, and whom he was wise enough 
to trust. Lesdiguieres, though armed with authority, knew 
that much yet remained to be done ere the monarchy was 
secured to the son of Jeanne d’Albret. We first see him 
fighting the Bastard of Savoy, and robbing him of thirty-two 
standards. Neither could Epernon resist him, and Lesdi- 
guieres, crossing the Durance, swept into Provence, seized Aix, 
Toulon, Fréjas, and Cannes, and held them for his king. Henri 
IV. met him at Lyons, and then rewards and honours began 
to be heaped upon him. Marshal of France in 1607, and com- 
mander of Lower Languedoc, as well as of the Cevennes and 
the Vivarais, he finally received from Louis XIII. the title of 
‘ Constable, because he had never been beaten, but was always 
‘a victor. The fortunate soldier did not lack means for sup- 
porting these dignities. By his marriage with a Bérenger he 
had allied himself to the great house of Sassenage, and by the 
spoliation of many sees and abbeysteads he had become enor- 
mously wealthy, both in lands and in money. A subject so 
powerful might well have been feared in an age which was one 
of adventure, since only too lately, and at the very gates of 
Paris, had the crown of France seemed to hang on a bush. 
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What the Guises had done Lesdiguieres might have been sus- 
pected of attempting ; but fortunately—and it says a great deal 
for both of them—no jealousies ever arose between Henri IV. 
and a servant who remained faithful to the reformed tenets 
long after the master had discovered that the kingdom of fair 
France was well worth a mass. 

Lesdiguieres did ultimately join the Church of Rome, but 
under what influence or for what reasons has never appeared. 
The step possibly pleased his mistress, Marie Vignon, and 
certainly delighted his secretary Videl, who was a Catholic, 
and who tells us how seven years before his master’s abjuration 
of the errors of the Calvinistic heresy he had been urged 
to recant by Cardinal Ludovisi. ‘When your Eminence 
* becomes Pope, I will then think about turning Catholic,’ had 
been the ready but jesting reply of the courteous Constable ; 
and it happened that in the whirligig of time both these things 
came to pass; Ludovisi sat in St. Peter’s chair, and the old 
soldier ended more than sixty years of Huguenot victories by 
dying at Valence in the communion of the Church of Rome. 
He was then eighty-three years of age, and, brave as he had 
been, he had never felt a wound. Suliy remarks taat what 
Amblard de Beaumont had gained for the French crown was 
preserved to it by Lesdiguieres, and that the Constable was 
never accused of wishing to appropriate the sovereignty of Dau- 
phiny. ‘ Perhaps,’ slyly insimuates the minister, ‘he did wish 
‘ that the king might very long require his services, and above 
‘ all never put his royal foot in the province.’ Henri IV. never 
did enter it, but Louis XIII. visited this great subject at Vizille, 
where Lesdiguieres kept such state as never lieutenant-general 
kept before. The wooded hills that rise behind the castle were 
enclosed in his great park, and he built such towers, walls, and 
bastions, that in this instance again the common people declared 
that he had had Satan for his architect. Nor was it, alas! only 
in the Constable’s mortar-tubs that the archfiend worked. He 
was known to have found a shelter (where a crevice too often 
has sufficed to hold him) in the breast of awoman. This great 
soldier was as weak under a pair of bright eyes as many a bon 
cupitaine has been since that fatal morning when Achilles 
wept in his tent the departure of Briseis. Moreover, Marie 
Vignon, the wife of Ennemond Matel, a silk merchant of Gre- 
noble, was said to possess a talisman by which she enslaved all 
hearts. Lesdiguieres, already white-haired, certainly loved her 
far too well, considering that his duchess Claudine de Bérenger 
was still alive, and that Matel had had spirit enough first to beat 
his faithless spouse, and then to send her back to her parents. 
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Fortune, or her talisman, however, presently came to Marie’s 
assistance. The sickly duchess, by dying opportunely at Puy- 
more, left the Constable a widower, and honest Matel, who 
had no intention whatever of dying and of making his frail fair 
one a widow, was murdered one dark night in a vineyard in 
the environs of Grenoble, on a spot which for years has kept 
its ominous name of ‘ malanot’ (la mauvaise nuit). Marie, first 
created Marquise de Tréfort, was ere long wedded to her old 
lover, who on his demise left her the richest widow in France. 

After so many exploits of love and war it is no wonder that 
Lesdiguieres continues, even after the lapse of centuries, to be 
the hero of many legends in Dauphiny, and that his martial 
ghost still haunts the gallery of Vizille. No figure was ever 
more fitted to fill the popular imagination, and his really great 
works remain in the country to this day. They are not, like 
the ruined castles and scathed monasteries of the Baron des 
Adrets, mere monuments of destructive force, but abiding 
proofs of his genius and of his constructive energies. He 
commenced the works of the citadel of Grenoble and built its 
Bastille. The Pont de Claix was his work, and so were some 
of the gates of Grenoble, and that great road into Provence, 
which from his castle at Vizille ran to his paternal fief of 
Champsaur, and ultimately reached the lower country by way 
of Gap and Embrun. In the reign of Louis XIV. this route, 
made for the Constable’s own convenience, ceased to be the 
only highway to Provence. A new road was cut through the 
passage of the Croix Haute to Serres. From either of these 
roads the traveller may judge for himself of the beauties of 
Dauphiny, a country only too little valued by tourists and 
artists. The mountains that overhang Gap are among the 
highest of the French Alps, but the Mont de l Aiguille and 
the giants of the Devoluy chain affect the imagination by their 
extraordinary outlines. Whoever travels the route de Provence, 
whether in early summer sunshine, with the countless narcissus 
blossoms at his feet, or in an autumnal storm, when the hoarse 
raving of some swollen torrent warns him to seek for shelter 
ere the darkness falls, may invoke, as he walks, the spirit of 
Bonne de Lesdiguieres. The Constable may be remembered 
here, either as brave and young, swarming up the breach at 
Sisteron, or as rich and old, and calling out the peasants to 
labour on these roads by the short but pithy summons which 
he was wont to placard on their village walls, ‘ Viendrez, ou 
‘je brilerai,’ 

At last the wars of religion came to an end, and during a 
hundred years of rest from persecution the Protestants of Dau- 
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phiny founded their great schools and developed its industries. 
But the reign of Louis XIII. was far from being a fortunate 
epoch for Dauphiny ; for while the ancient étuts were suppressed 
alter 1628, the policy of Richelieu undermined the power of the 
nobles. At Versailles Louis XIV. fascinated his subjects by 
the splendours of his autocracy, but at the same time that he 
demanded and required prodigious grants from the provinces, 
the grand monarque did not hesitate to take a step that was to 
impoverish France for generations. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes was a fatal blow to commerce in France, 
and Dauphiny was ruined by the dragonnades. The nobles 
emigrated to Switzerland or Prussia, the academies of Gap 
and Die succumbed, streets and valleys were drenched with 
gore, and Grenoble, which had refused to have a massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, had now to mourn for three thousand souls.* 
On a country thus depopulated taxation and the conscription 
both fell heavily, and the Dauphinois asked themselves sadly 
what had become of the thrice-blessed exemption from the taille 
for which Humbert stipulated three centuries ago. Royal 
palaces and a royal harem cost dear; the civil list of Louis 
XIV. was the most formidable to which a sovereign has ever 
owned, while a widespread and endemic pauperism ate into 
the spirit and relaxed all the energies of the population. 
Through all the years of nominal glory for France, and of 
real misery for her provinces, the Parliament of Dauphiny 
complained bitterly, but complained in vain. Centralisation 
was fast effacing the old régime of provincial rights, and local 
jurisdictions, however numerous, had comparatively lost their 
importance after the appearance of fixed secretaries of State. 
There were, as Saint-Simon expressed it, five kings of France, 
and of all those who held the portfolios of office, assuredly the 
least to be envied were the finance ministers of the last half 
of the eighteenth century. Each made futile attempts to 
grapple with a hideous deficit, till France, in 1788, found her- 
self threatened with nothing less than a national bankruptcy. 
How to meet public and private wants in Dauphiny was the 
problem that exercised the minds of the Périer family. Nature 
had done something for their native province. There were 








* In the district of Mens Protestantism has now a very firm hold, 
and the reformed faith is favourably regarded in many cantons. That 
of Notre-Dame de Vaux is able to show a very unique relic of the old 
freedom of opinion in the province. It has a Jansenist congregation, 
for whom an aged priest says mass. His flock, though innocent of any 
memory of the Bull Uniyenitus, have their own views on predestination 
and on the sacraments. 
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mines of iron and lignite, of anthracite and of ochre, a little 
lead, and some veins of silver, copper, and platina, not to speak 
of the vast beds of gypsum which now supply all France with 
cements of the greatest value. The blades of Vienne were 
famous, and the Rhone vineyards yielded noble wines, both 
white and red. The lower districts produced walnuts and 
almonds, while countless mulberry trees nourished silkworms 
for that trade in silk which Vaucanson’s looms were soon 
to develope. Now, as in the days of Hannibal, the Alpine 
pastures were in great repute, and grassy valleys reared 
the countless sheep whose fleeces were sent down to the cloth 
mills of Vienne and Voiron. At the latter place the Périers 
had started their cloth factory, and there Claude Périer wedded 
Marie Pascal. While she reared her beautiful boys her 
husband and her brothers took counsel together how to in- 
crease the wealth of Dauphiny, how to overcome the many 
cruel hindrances placed in the way of trade in France, and, 
above all, how to educate young men for the coming struggle 
of a too surely imminent catastrophe. It was patent now to 
every thoughtful observer that an abyss must soon open under 
the feet of the ruler of France. Food was extravagantly dear, 
the nobles spent their money in Paris, while paupers cooked the 
roadside weeds. Up in the high mansardes of Versailles some 
of the economists had shaken their powdered heads, and 
proposed for France a development of agriculture such as 
the elder Mirabeau believed might secure for this bankrupt 
country a millennium of corn and wine and produit net. But 
Mirabeau was himself more deeply in debt than anybody, 
and the public, not giving much belief to the economists, 
laughed at an hypocrisy of humanitarianism which, among fine 
people in Paris, only replaced the hypocrisy of devotion. 
Still able men like Claude Périer saw that trade might do for 
France what boursecotiers and economists were all unable to 
accomplish. It is upon the world of the tiers état that we 
enter when we place ourselves, in 1788, at the table of Claude 
and Marie Périer. The fare may be frugal enough, but by 
what a goodly company is it surrounded! Not one of the 
group but will be heard of; for here are the brothers-in-law 
Pascal and Duchesne, the sons-in-law Rollin and Teissiére, 
the nephew Jordan, and the seven boys, of whom Casimir 
is the third in age, but the first in beauty of feature and 
in intellect. The Oratorians of Lyons, where he has been 
at school, esteem him the genius out of a band of brothers, 
of whom six will be heard of as deputies, and of whom 
the eldest (Augustin) will die a peer of France. Besides 
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the education given by the Oratorians, these boys received 
the practical training of their home life, and found them- 
selves early interested in a hundred important questions. 
Claude Périer had many interests and many friends. There 
were the cloth factories at Voiron, and there was the friend- 
ship with Necker, to which Périer doubtless owed his introduc- 
tion to the risks and the capabilities of the East India trade. 
But Périer possessed those quick intuitions which are as 
essential for commerce as for art. He bought Lesdiguieres’ 
old castle of Vizille, started a cotton mill, and set himself to 
master the mysteries of cotton-printing. When we consider 
the difficulties of transport, and the then elementary state of 
chemical knowledge in its application to industry, it must be 
admitted that these mills of Claude Périer are as great a testi- 
mony to his energy as the castle towers originally were to the 
pride of old fighting Lesdiguieres. 

Commerce on such a scale, and with such possibilities, 
demands liberty for its development, and liberty, alas! did 
not exist for French traders. Dues and monopolies, entrée, 
sortie, péage, and aubaine had all been as dead weights on 
enterprise; and though a few successful merchants like 
Jacques Coeur and Riquet of Marseilles had had honour from 
the princes whom they assisted, feudal and monarchical France 
had alike been cruel to trade. It had been left to Jews, 
Lombards, and Venetians, till Colbert gave its first impetus, 
and now, with Necker as minister, Périer planned a marvellous 
future for industry, for his family, and for France. 

The royal governor of Dauphiny, on the other hand, thought 
only of the taxes. Since 1760, the Parliament of Grenoble 
and the Government had been at variance. The double capi- 
tation imposed by the one was refused by the other, and in 
1787, the governor set up a Court of Notables as an opposition 
to a Parliament which had refused to register the royal edicts. 
The magistrates were exiled, and then happened that jour des 
tuiles which may be considered as the preluding notes of the 
great storm which broke over France and revolutionised society. 
Blood was spilt in the streets of Grenoble, the governor (the 
Due de Clermont-Tonnerre) was threatened, and at a meet- 
ing of nobles, clergy, and bourgeoisie, it was determined to 
petition the king to restore the magistrates, and to convoke 
the états of the province as a preliminary to that assembly of 
the estates general of the kingdom which was demanded. The 
answer to this petition was the appearance of the Maréchal de 
Vaulx with several regiments. When, in 1675, 7,000 Bretons 
had revolted against M. de Chardon’s government, this plan 
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was tried and succeeded. But in Grenoble, on July 21, 
1788, it had a very startling result. In the coolness of the 
midsummer night, and by torchlight, there marched out 
to Vizille 49 priests, 559 nobles, and 187 representatives 
of the tiers état. Crowds of people followed them, and Claude 
Périer, receiving them, ushered into the Salle du Jeu de 
Paume of the castle an assembly of determined men, whose 
objects were the welfare of their province and the liberation of 
France. After having deliberated for sixteen hours they sepa- 
rated. In the court of the castle the torches were again 
blazing, and excited groups escorted back to Grenoble the 
principal actors of this astonishing drama. The nobles had 
outnumbered both the other estates on this occasion, and the 
Comte de Morges acted as president of a meeting that cer- 
tainly had no precedent. But among the speakers two men 
distinguished themselves—two members of the tiers état who 
had especially fitted themselves for this struggle. They were 
Mounier, the juge-royal of Grenoble, and Barnave, the advo- 
cate—the one an ardent student of the principles by which 
liberty is secured in England, the other well known already by 
his independent protests against royal privileges. Mounier 
was thirty years of age, but over Barnave’s head only six- 
and-twenty summers had passed when the états of Dauphiny 
got the royal warrant to open their sittings at Romans. 

A hundred and twenty years earlier Mme. de Sévigné thus 
described the business of a provincial parliament :— 

‘The Etats do not last long. They ask the king’s pleasure. They 
themselves say not one word: and all is done! An infinity of presents 
given, of pensions granted, of towns and roads repaired; fifteen or 
twenty great tables constantly spread ; unceasing gambling, perpetual 
balls; comedies three days a week; a great deal of finery—that is 
what we mean by the /tats. I am forgetting the three or four hun- 
dred pipes of wine which are drunk; but though I overlook this 
trifling item, others remember it.’ 


Ina very different temper did the three estates of Dauphiny now 
meet in the church of the Cordeliers at Romans. The Metro- 
politan Archbishop of Vienne was in the chair, and thither 
with their swords came De Virieu and Lally Tollendal, and 


~ crowds of gentlemen, all charged to conciliate the rights of the 


nation with the power of the king, and eager to be themselves 
heard in this the first free assembly they had ever known in 
Dauphiny. Everything was new to these new men. They 
felt the importance of the hour, and determined to secure 
equality of representation. ‘The glory of his Majesty,’ cried 
Mounier, ‘ will be to be not only King of France but of the 
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‘ French people, and it is not now so glorious to speak as it 
‘would be shameful for us to keep silence.’ The demands 
formulated at Romans strike us as curiously elementary, be- 
cause we forget for how many centuries these things were 
denied to Frenchmen. They asked for a general convocation 
of the estates of the realm, equal representation of the tiers état, 
deliberation in common, voting by head, a constitutional form 
of monarchy which should diminish arbitrary taxation, the dis- 
continuance of the sale of titles, and the permission for nobles 
to engage in trade. The king found their report much too 
freespoken, but the representatives of Dauphiny, far from 
lowering their tone, were ready, when sent up to Versailles m 
1789, to enter still more vigorous protests against the cherished 
abuses of power. ‘The declaration of Vizille and the demands 
of Romans have been admirably described by M. de Tocque- 
ville as the first definite acts of the French Revolution. 

Then began for Mounier his one short year of public life. 
One of the noblest citizens whom France has ever possessed, 
he appeared at Versailles as the embodiment of that manly 
and rational love of liberty which in Dauphiny had never 
become extinct. In spite of kings and dragoons there still 
beat in Grenoble a dignified intellectual life, and Mounier, 
if he was the best, was still only one of the many able and 
gifted men who appeared in 1789. They were not conjured 
up by the stroke of a magician’s wand, The severe training 
of the old régime had strengthened the character of the men of 
that generation, and made them at once desire and deserve 
their new destinies. He accepted the presidency of the 
Estates General of the kingdom at Versailles, and was received 
with acclamation. Calm himself among the agitations of a 
public assembly, he was prepared to be the apostle of that con- 
stitutionalism which he recognised in England as the barrier 
at once of the people and of the throne, but he shrank from 
destructive work, and soon found his legitimate power slip- 
ping away from him. He was really intended for the coun- 
cil-chamber of a constitutional government, and was quite 
out of place in the crowded and blood-stained streets where 
the sovereign people argued with deeds rather than words. 
The Bastille fell, and Mounier hoped that ‘upon the ruins of 
‘ that horrible prison of despotism would rise the statue of 
‘that good king who gave liberty and happiness to France.’ 
But the king was a cipher, and ere long the President began to 
perceive that ‘the absence of visible power leads but to fatal 
‘ uproar.’ A furious mob broke into the Assembly (October 6), 
and Mirabeau rising told the President that 40,000 such 
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Frenchmen were even now marching upon Versailles. ‘ Let 
them come!’ replied the President, ‘ and let them kill us all. 
The affairs of the Republic will then prosper all the better.’ It 
is said that Mirabeau felt the rebuke, but it was all too late. 
On the 9th Mounier retired to Grenoble. The twelve months 
of his year of public life had barely elapsed, but his hopes were 
atanend. The death of the king and the enormities of the 
Reign of Terror warned him, as a moderate citizen, to go even 
further from Paris. He passed into Switzerland, and there, 
during a twelve years’ exile, he penned his admirable treatise 
‘On the Causes which have prevented Frenchmen from ever 
* becoming free.’ 

Many moderate men were wise enough to follow Mounier’s 
example and to retire, and it is said that in one day six hundred 
passports were given to persons who judged it best to leave 
Paris. Barnave, either less prudent or more ambitious than 
others, remained. The career of this young and gifted man has 
not received the notice that it deserves, considering that he was 
in the fiers état a leader and a debater little less remarkable than 
Mirabeau himself. Everyone, however, knows his share in the 
arrest at Varennes and in the return journey of the king to 
Paris. He then raised his voice for moderate counsels; he 
pleaded that monarchs, like their subjects, have a right to the 
protection of the laws. But at that moment to be moderate 
was to be guilty; his popularity declined, and he was accused 
of conspiring with the Queen against the cause of the people. 
Sent prisoner to Grenoble, he languished in the Fort Barraux 
for fifteen months, There, hearing the roar of the distant 
struggle, and ‘ sad stories of the deaths of kings,’ he had time 
to mourn over the hideous development of that Revolution 
which he and Mounier had once painted to themselves as bene- 
ficent and noble as it was just. He was hurried back to Paris, 
to be guillotined towards the close of the fatal year 1793. 

Meantime, all through Dauphiny the Revolution was in full 
tide. Castles were destroyed, and suspected citizens denounced 
in Lyons, though in Grenoble itself the guillotine was only 
twice set up, and only four heads fell, which in all the four 
instances were those of priests. The Dauphinois have the 
instinct of order as well as that of liberty. The horrors and 
excesses of which they heard painfully impressed them, and 
they hailed the rise of the Directoire with satisfaction. Its 
constitution (of two legislative councils) was something ana- 
logous to that which moderate men in Dauphiny had begun by 
demanding. More moderate laws certainly emanated from the 
Council of the Cinq-cents where Camille Jordan pleaded for 
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toleration. Not content with restoring their property to the 
priests, he proposed a general revision of all those revolu- 
tionary edicts which tended to keep alive the spirit of civic 
hatred and mutual distrust. He was an admirable repre- 
sentative of the state of feeling in Dauphiny. Passions there 
did not run as high as they did in the scuth or in the west of 
France, and the crimes of the Terreur had convinced all in- 
telligent men that the tyranny of the populace is to the full as 
arbitrary, as it is far more cruel, as that of any sovereign. 
Thus, when, in 1799, the political constitution of France was 
again altered, its rew form, which was found to approach very 
nearly to the monarchical principle, was well received in Dau- 
phiny. Tired of the brutal despotism and of the insecurity 
of all the preceding experiments, men sought to find some 
durable basis, and a formal address was sent up from Grenoble 
congratulating Bonaparte and taking no notice of his col- 
leagues in the Consulate. It might be that in some respects 
the liberty for which Mounier struggled was as far off as ever; 
but, as the Directoire had been an improvement on the Ther- 
midoriens, so the Consuls were an improvement on the 
Directoire, and Grenoble received without a murmur the first 
préfet for the department of the Isére. Richard was a nominee 
of Bonaparte, but he governed leniently and gained general 
approbation for the conciliatory tone of his first proclamations. 

The new régime was intensely popular with the troops in 
a province which had sent hundreds of her sons to share the 
glories of the grande armée. The 32nd demi-brigade, that 
which fought so well in Italy under General Charlot, was 
recruited in Dauphiny. Championnet, who fought in Holland; 
Alméras, who served in Egypt, like Marchand, Donna, Planta, 
Moydier, and Barral, were all of Dauphinois extraction. Some 
idea of the military passions of the province may be gathered 
when we remember that four brothers of one house—the Debelles 
—all acquired distinction; and that in some of the cantons the 
taxes did not suffice to cover the half-pay and the pensions of 
all those soldiers who had left the hamlet to serve under the 
tricolor flag. What wonder, then, that Napoleon left parti- 
sans in Dauphiny and battalions in Chambéry whose sympathy 
secured his return to Paris and to power? Of all the episodes 
in the history of Grenoble, the most dramatic is the arrival of 
Napoleon on March 7, 1815. 

The year 1815, when it opened found the Restoration an 
accomplished fact, and the Congress sitting at Vienna still 
busied in effacing from the map of Europe the footprints of 
the over-bold soldier whom Louis X VIII. used to speak of as 
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le victorieux. The Allied Powers had all congratulated the 
restored Bourbon on his crown, and the prospects of peace 
and of renewed commercial intercourse with all nations afforded 
him a chance of wearing it with honour. But scarcely was 
the government of the Restoration inaugurated when it began 
to work at its own destruction, and the Emperor Alexander 
was heard to mutter that these Bourbons, who never got 
cured of their faults, would prove a poor bargain, even after 
all that he had been urged to do for them. The passions 
and pretensions of Frenchmen were all unappeased. The 
Orleans family had its party composed of persons whose theories 
were monarchical without any dynastic devotion to the Bour- 
bons; the army was notoriously disaffected, the revival of the 
clerical element in society was unpopular, and many things 
pointed to the island of Elba. Marie-Louise was at Aix-les- 
Bains, on the confines of France, and Joseph, a resident in her 
neighbourhood, also worked in his brother’s interests. Jau- 
court, who was Talleyrand’s Parisian correspondent, warned 
him, while at Vienna, that ‘everything was in a false and 
‘ unfortunate position, and that there was much to fear from 
‘ theman.’* Savaryone day said to M. @Hauterive, ‘We shall 
‘see Bonaparte again, and it will be entirely their fault.’ He 
alluded to the Bourbon princes, but they, so far from sharing 
Savary’s ‘air of extraordinary conviction,’ were blind to the 
danger. The Duchesse d’Angouléme was especially slow to 
discern its signs. She saw that loyal courtiers had flocked to 
Paris, that girls bred up in exile were being taught the 
curtsey and the etiquette of the modish and highbred society 
which again surrounded the Court, and she accepted every 
flattering word as a homage to the memory of her murdered 
parents. She was at Bordeaux with her husband when all 
France thrilled at the electric tidings: Bonaparte had escaped 
from Elba, and was again on French soil, for he had landed 
in the Golfe Jouan. A low range of pine-clad hills there 
encircles a roadstead so fine that eleven ironclads have been seen 
at anchor within gunshot of a hedge of roses and aloes, and 
of the little wooden jetty that runs out into the blue waters of 
the Golfe. But the roadstead was empty, and the spot was 





* The correspondence of M. de Talleyrand with Louis XVIII. from 
Vienna in 1814 which has recently been published does great honour 
to the skill and sagacity of the minister and to the patriotism and 
dignity of the king at that critical period; but they lost in France the 
ground they succeeded in gaining in Europe. This work is a valuable 
contribution to the history of the times. 
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solitary enough, when the brig ‘Inconstant’ and her convoy 
dropped their anchors there on the afternoon of March 1, 1815. 
The long promontory of the Cap Garoube served to conceal 
the landing-place from the eyes of the garrison that was lodged 
in Vauban’s little sunburnt fort of Antibes, and though Toulon 
of course bristled with troops and guns, Toulon, like Mar- 
seilles, knew nothing of Napoleon’s escape. There was an 
English frigate charged to watch the station at Elba, but it hap- 
pened at that moment to be lying at Leghorn, because Sir Neil 
Campbell was watching the eyes of a fair and beloved lady in 
Florence. Thus with only a few charcoal burners, dowaniers, 
and fishermen to stare at him, he landed, to test the popularity 
of his person, of his dynasty, and of the Empire in France. 
The disembarcation was made before 6 P.M. ; before the evening 
mists had descended on those white Alpine peaks which alone 
seemed to mount guard along the coast. Napoleon, spreading 
his maps before him, remained for some time under the trees, 
while Eméry started off through the hills for Grenoble, and Cam- 
bronne, with an advanced guard of 200 men, rode into Cannes 
to buy horses and provisions, The inhabitants of Cannes in 
1815, were few. It was but a small town of dark and narrow 
streets, with a little quay, above which rose the Mont Cheva- 
lier, crowned by the ruins of an old castle, and by the big 
sombre paroisse, of which the bells were ringing couvre-feu as 
Cambronne made his appearance. He submitted the demands 
of the Emperor to the mayor, M. Reybaud. Some mules 
were hastily requisitioned for the carriage of stores and of the 
military chest, but there were no horses to be had. The 
mayor refused to swear allegiance to General Bonaparte so 
long as his sovereign King Louis X VIII. was alive, and he 
made some difficulty about the 500 rations which Cambronne 
had been desired to procure. Moreover, Cannes did not pos- 
sess a printing press,and many copies of Napoleon’s proclama- 
tion had to be printed off for distribution by the way ; so Cam- 
bronne pressed on to Grasse in hopes of getting the work done 
there, and of laying in such stores of provisions as were 
needed before the little army plunged into that stony and 
frostbound wilderness which lies between Grasse and Digne. 
The Emperor himself made a short halt in Cannes, where 
the name of a modern street still preserves that of his bivouac. 
It was his first bivouac in France, and, if the local tradition may 
be believed, it was one that nearly proved his last; for when 
the camp fires served to throw out his figure with great dis- 
tinctness, a peasant was discovered taking aim from behind a 
fence at that well-known head. Had the shot only been fired, 
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it is possible that there might have been no Waterloo and no 
St. Helena, 

At midnight Napoleon was again in ‘the saddle, and he 
began the ascent of the steep hill which rises immediately be- 
hind the Grande Rue of Cannes. He had for his personal 
escort the men of his old guard, while the Corsican chasseurs 
brought up the rear. In this order they progressed, and as 
the moon showed all the undulating landscape in its sombre 
monochrome, Napoleon must surely have asked himself which 
was the dream, his former glories, his months of abasement in 
Elba, or this hazardous march under the fast hurrying stars ? 
He breakfasted at Grasse, on a knoll just above the town, and 
then began the long and arduous ascent of the mountains, of 
that range of limestone which, by forming a screen for Southern 
France, secures for her such an exceptional winter climate. 
The climate of the region itself is however rigorous in the 
extreme, and the roads were so slippery that Napoleon had 
often to dismount, and to plunge into the snow on foot. 

The effort soon told severely on the troops. He had with 
him about 400 of his grenadiers, and 400 of the old Imperial 
Guard, with 200 Corsican chasseurs, 100 Polish lancers, and 
the six guns of the brig ‘ Inconstant.’ Perhaps, when he first 
landed these round-mouthed pieces from the brig, he con- 
gratulated himself on their possession, but once the shore and 
the flowering trees of the Golfe had been exchanged for ice- 
covered roads, these guns proved an intolerable incumbrance. 
It was impossible to drag them round the countless zig-zags, 
and over the frowning defiles of limestone that guard the 
sources of the Siagne, so the guns had to be abandoned before 
they reached the Clus de Seranon. The lancers were already 
encumbered with their saddles, and ahead of this little band 
of 1,100 men lay greater natural obstacles than any which 
they had as yet surmounted. 

There was the long montée of Castellane, and beyond Bar- 
réme, where they next slept, was the Clus de Chabriéres, with 
its deep pot-holes, and the many raving torrents that would 
seem to bar the approach to Digne. That city was actually 
empty of troops, for General Loverdo had withdrawn a garri- 
son whose loyalty was uncertain, and Digne had for its bishop 
a prelate whom Napoleon had himself appointed to the see. 
From this brother of General Miollis he now naturally met 
with a warm reception ;* horses were collected to mount some 


* Monseigneur Miollis is the prelate whose goodness and simplicity 
Victor Hugo has described and rather caricatured in his novel of the 
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of his lancers, and copies of his proclamations * were hurriedly 
drawn by printers who had not, however, sufficient confidence 
in the enterprise to put their names on such compromising 
broadsheets. 

After Digne the road, as it follows the course of the Bléone, 
is much less difficult, and at the Castle of Malinjay the 
Emperor halted to breakfast, while he sent on Cambronne to 
cross the Durance at Chiteau-Arnaud and to reconnoitre along 
theapproach to Sisteron. The guns of this place, though it is but 
a fortress of the third order, might easily bar the passage 
from the basin of the Durance into the Hautes-Alpes. General 
Ernouf, however, was not disposed to offer any resistance, 
and Cambronne rode back to tell his master that he might 
safely proceed. But the question was, in which direction ? 
for, after emerging from the defile which Sisteron fills, the 
road forks, and Napoleon might choose either that Route de 
Provence which, through Serre, goes to the Col de la Croix- 
Haute, or the right-hand road which goes to Gap, and ulti- 
mately reaches Grenoble by Mure and Vizille. He selected 
the latter because it lay further from the garrisons in the 
valley of the Rhone, and would offer the quickest passage into 
Italy in the event of any disaster. 

The fact of his presence in France had already spread. 
It was not officially announced by the ‘ Moniteur’ till the 

8th, but the king had learned it two days earlier through a 
despatch of Massena’s. He paled at the tidings and had a 
severe attack of gout, but on the 8th he sent for the thirteen 
ambassadcrs and chargés daffaires in Paris, and bade them 
tell their courts that he was not uneasy at the news, since 
he had confidence in the success of the measures he had taken 
to make Bonaparte repent of his audacious enterprise. The 
Duchesse d’Angouléme was told of the landing as she was 
dressing to represent at a ball in Bordeaux the restored 
monarchy of the Bourbons. Her husband started off next 
morning to head 12,000 men at Nismes; the Comte d’ Artois 
set off for a command at Lyons, and the Duc de Bourbon for 
one in Brittany. Strong anti-imperialist demonstrations took 
place in Marseilles and Avignon, while from Toulon Masséna 





‘Misérables.’ The original ‘Jean Valjean’ was really saved by the 
Bishop from a life of infamy. He was sent to serve with Miollis in 
Egypt, was put on half-pay after the abdication, re-enlisted when 
Napoleon passed through Digue, and fell at Waterloo. 

‘A number of proclamations, all horrible.’—Talleyrand to Louis 
XVIII, Vienna, March, 1815. 
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was able to send off three regiments to join the Duc d’Angou- 
léme, of whose army one division kept the left bank of the 
Rhone, and was intended to follow Napoleon into Dauphiny. 
These were formidable odds, ‘and if, wrote the Duke of 
Wellington from Vienna, ‘we find that the King of France 
‘is not able to make an endof him alone, we shall set in mo- 
‘tion all the armies of Europe.’ Meantime Napoleon held on 
his way to Grenoble. On the conduct of the large garrison 
collected there must depend the issue of his undertaking, and 
Grenoble would make of him either Cesar or nothing. His 
landing was reported in that city by midday of March 6, and 
General Marchand, to defend its approaches, sent a detachment 
to block the invader’s path in the narrow defile of St. Bonnat. 
Should the invader have already traversed that pass, the troops 
had orders to blow up the bridge of Ponthaut. It is said that 
Napoleon, when he reached Gap, exclaimed joyously, ‘ Ah! 
‘now we are really in France!’ and it is true that he had 
already overcome immense difficulties and left behind him 
many of the eighty leagues of Alpine journey which he had 
to accomplish ere he grasped the keys of power. The miles 
that still stretched before him were, however, very rugged, 
and the snow lay deep from Gap to Corps. But he knew that 
delay would be fatal to him, and the energy that had already 
performed so much must do more. He made such despatch 
that both the defile of St. Bonnat and the bridge of Ponthaut 
had been successfully traversed ere the troops with the white 
cockade came in sight. To block his path was no longer 
possible, and the only thing left was to fight ; but the officers of 
the defending army, having little confidence in the loyalty of 
their men, preferred to put off till the morrow having recourse 
to ‘the last argument of kings.” Among the mountains 
whose snowy crests divide the department of the Isére from 
that of the Hautes-Alpes lies Latirey, with its chain of lake- 
lets. When the morning of the 7th broke among the hills, 
the Fifth Regiment was seen to be encamped on the little 
mamelon of Laffrey and along the grassy margia of the lake. 
The hills were covered with peasants, whose loud cries showed 
their pleasure, or at least their excitement, at the approach of 
Napoleon. This was felt to be a decisive day, since a few 
hours must test the temper of the troops, and either send 
the invader a triumphant emperor on his way to Lyons and 
Paris, or drive him through the passes a fugitive into Italy. 
At this moment the Emperor was still uncertain whether 
Eméry had or had not been able to reach Grenoble un- 
challenged, and to fulfil his mission to the imperialist agents 
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there. And, even supposing him to have escaped detection 
and capture (which he only did by a miracle), what was a 
handful even of enthusiastic supporters against six regiments, 
all hired servants of a king whom France had agreed to re- 
ceive? Yet to recoil to-day before Laffrey was to renounce 
an empire, and Napoleon, ouly so lately weak and perplexed 
at Fontainbleau, was now equal to the occasion, and as 
dramatic as this surprising situation required. At ten o'clock 
he appeared, leaped from the saddie, tossed the reins to a 
Polish lancer, and advanced. In vain then was the word of 
command given to men who saw their old leader coming 
towards them alone, on foot, and at the head of a handful of 
those grenadiers who had shared with him end with them- 
selves the glories of many a hard-fought field. The result is 
well-known—how the petit caporal bared his breast and dared 
any man to shoot his emperor; and how a shout rose from 
the Fifth of the Line, and from soldiers who hastened to tear 
off their white cockades, Randon, the nephew of General 
Marchand, was present. He saw that the game was lost, and 
he turned his horse’s head sharply round, intending to carry 
the fatal news to head-quarters. Some Polish lancers noticed 
the gesture and gave chase, but Randon, who was at home 
in the roads and valleys of his native country, contrived to 
elude their pursuit, and also to avoid being stopped at Brié, 
where Labédoyére, with the Seventh Regiment, was already 
in open defection, and awaiting most eagerly the arrival of 
Napoleon. 

Noonday was striking in Vizille when the Emperor rode up to 
the gate of Lesdiguieres’ castle. Young Dumoulin, the glover, 
one of the sympathisers to whom Emery had been despatched, 
now appeared, and laid 100,000 livres at the feet of a master 
who bade ‘him follow him to Paris. The marshals Bertrand 
and Montholon next joined his cortége. The women wept, 
and the populace of Vizille pressed Napoleon to linger on a 
spot so sacred to the earliest traditions of revolution in 
Dauphiny. But their hero felt that it was best to strike at 
Grenoble in this the first moment of mingled panic and en- 
thusiasm. The present road along the beds of the Romanche 
and the Drac did hot exist in 1815. The way led through 
Brié, where Labédoyére awaited them, and after Brié it runs 
in a straight line, bordered with tall trees. At the end of 
this vista the eye discovers at once the Montrachais, with its 
Bastille, and the opening of that great valley which would 
be the conqueror’s path to Lyons if Grenoble once received 
him as her lord. Labédoyére would not answer for it. General 
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Marchand was firm, he reported, in his allegiance to the 
Bourbons, but many of the regiments had been recently called 
in from Chambéry, and were certainly, like his own, eager to 
wear the tricolor. ‘ Never,’ cried Napoleon, as he embraced 
the young colonel of the Seventh, ‘ never will I forget what 
‘you have done to-day for me and for France,’ and then they 
rode on together to the Porte Bonne. Did either of them 
remember that promise some months later, when the Emperor, 
on board the ‘ Northumberland,’ was far from France, and when 
Labédoyére, from the prisons of the Abbaye, was led out to be 
shot, for the sake of that twilight ride from Brié ? 

Before seven o'clock the little band stood before a city of 
which the gates were locked and the walls bristled with cannon ; 
but not a gun was fired, nor had the ditches been filled, so that 
Napoleon rode straight up to the gate and ordered it to be 
opened. Numberless sympathisers joined him where he stood ; 
some dropped over the walls to do so, and after a resistance 
that was merely nominal the Porte Bonne yielded, and Na- 
poleon found himself in Grenoble. M. Fourier, the préfet, was 
a savant who had been with the army in Egypt, and he had 
by this time given himself an opportune leave of absence. 
General Marchand, cn receiving Randon’s report, abruptly 
withdrew from the command of a place where no one obeyed 
him, while the legitimist Comte d’Agoult galloped off to Lyons 
to warn the Comte d’Artois of the disaffection of the troops, 
the treason of Labédoyére, and the immediate advent of Na- 
poleon. ‘The Emperor in the meantime supped at the Hotel 
des Trois Dauphins, and there received the most influential of 
his friends. ‘The Place Grenette and the Grande Rue were 
crowded to a late hour, and the chill night air carried up to the 
Bastille the songs and cheers of a rejoicing host. This is not 
the place for following his march by Voreppe and Bourgouin to 
Lyons. There 100,000 voices greeted him, and when he left 
it his army consisted of six regiments, which, added to those he 
had before, brought up his force to nearly 10,000 men. He 
hurried on his way to the Paris which, as he said,‘ let him come 
‘as it had let the others go,’ and to which after less than a hun- 
dred days he was to bid farewell for ever. Once more France 
had to receive a Bourbon prince, and his ministers had to do 
their utmost to give the most popular aspect possible to a 
sovereign who followed in the wake of hostile armies. They 
succeeded for a time, since most Frenchmen had come to feel 
that the conscriptions and losses of a military despotism were 
worse than the worst of the Bourbons. 

Yet Didier’s conspiracy, in 1819, proves that in Dauphiny at 
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least there was still a lurking opposition to the Restoration and 
some sympathy with the Empire. This rising was not, nu- 
merically speaking, of very great importance, but it was suffi- 
ciently popular in the department of the Is¢re to reunite at 
once all the regrets of the Chauvinists and all the aspirations of 
the more democratic party. Its ostensible object was to restore 
Napoleon, or at least his son, and its ostensible head was Paul 
Didier, the advocate. But the real attitude or object of that 
restless ringleader has never been perfectly understood even in 
his native department. He was a lawyer whose profession did 
not suffice for his energies, or for the ambition of a man who 
was born with the instincts of a conspirator, and nurtured in 
the convulsions of political anarchy. He was at one time a 
supporter of Louis X VI., and it is certain that in 1794, and 
when the émigrés were under sentence of death, he did at his 
own risk,and disguised as a coachman, drive the Comte Antoine 
d’Agoult on a secret visit to his family and his estates near 
Voreppe. He appeared, however, as an Imperialist during 
the Hundred Days, and now, after coquetting with the Orleans 
family, and entertaining the notion of a regency conducted by 
Louis-Philippe, hefound Napoleon’s name had charms in Vizille 
and Grenoble, and there excited a mob of hot-headed boys and 
old soldiers to expect another March 7. He flattered himself 
and his band that the garrison of Grenoble was with them. The 
result proved the contrary. The authorities were warned of the 
plot, Didier’s combinations miscarried, and the whole affair 
collapsed. A signal vengeance was, however, taken of this 
tragi-comic conspiracy by a king in whose memory still lived 
the victorious flight of Napoleon’s eagles ‘from steeple to 
‘ steeple till they reached the towers of Notre-Dame.’ Twenty- 
one men were condemned, and fourteen of them were shot on 
the esplanade of the Porte de France. The unhappy Didier, 
who had fled to a village in the Maurienne, was betrayed by his 
landlord, and thus found himself in the hands of justice, re- 
presented at that moment by the Minister Décazes and by 
General Donnadieu. He was executed at Grenoble, at the 
close of what has been well termed the ‘ White Terror’ in France, 
and of a prosecution which served to bring to light many pub- 
lic and private grudges. It did not reconcile the republicans 
to the government, and we accordingly find a most daring 
choice made in the Iscre in 1819: the Abbé Grégoire was 
returned to the Chamber as one of its deputies. But public 
opinion voted this choice rather too daring, for Grégoire, like 
Sieyés and Cambacérés, had been expelled from the Senate and 
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from the Institute ; so this election was declared void, and the 
regicide was not permitted to take his seat. 

Dauphiny was at this moment most nobly represented in 
Paris by the bank of the brothers Scipio and Casimir Périer. 
We have said something of Casimir’s youth at Vizille. His 
manhood had been exposed to all the vicissitudes of an era of 
revolution. His father’s fortune had been engulfed in the 
struggle, and while his brothers and his cousins were pre- 
paring their way to eminence he himself, being drawn for the 
conscription, had to shoulder a musket under the walls of 
Mantua. His abilities, however, amply fulfilled all their early 
promise. Proposed as deputy for the department of the Seine 
before he had attained his political majority, he entered into 
partnership with his brother Scipio, and in 1817, we find the 
Périer house negotiating a great public loan, and arranging 
how to meet the necessities of the Restoration. Casimir, 
who had made a rich marriage, was able, after his brother's 
death, to carry on the business alone. And what a business! 
‘ Everything was grist to his mill; he did everything: banking, 
‘speculations in estates, mortgages, factories, ore-smelting, 
‘ sugar works, soap-boiling, and everything on a great scale. 
‘ Everything succeeded in his hands,’ * and because of this 
success he was named first to the tribunal of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and then to the government of the Bank of 
France. In 1817, the Parisians, who had grown fond and 
proud of the commercial reputation and of the noble figure of 
Marie Pascal’s son, sent him up to the Chamber as their 
deputy. Sprung from the bourgeoisie and tenacious of those 
liberties which the tiers état had conquered, he led a strong 
opposition both to the ministerial manceuvres of M. de Villéle, 
and then to the clerical tendencies of the men who, like 
Sosthéne de la Rochefoucauld, would fain have covered 
France with confraternities. He became the Ajax of the 
opposition ; his sonorous voice and the fire of his dark face 
made him observed whenever he spoke, and during six years 
he spoke constantly against a ministry which combined, in his 
opinion, the ruins of the past with the vices of the present. 
In 1828, when the Martignac Ministry came in, he figured on 
the list of candidates for the presidency of the Chamber, and 
sometimes appeared at the whist table of Charles X.; but 
under the ill-fated Ministry of Polignac he found his work cut 
out for him in a revolution which he had certainly not invoked, 





* Notice nécrologique sur Casimir Périer. Par Nicholas Fleury 
Bourget. Lyon, 1832. 
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but which he did his utmost to control. Dramatic were his 
experiences during the Three days. The mob stormed at the 
door of his house, where anxious meetings were held, since all 
constitutional thinkers turned to him instinctively. He did 
truly embody the principle of constitutionalism, and spared no 
opportunity of declaring that a ruler must be supported in his 
rule by the advice of men drawn from the heart of the nation 
that is governed. When the revolution was over, Casimir 
Périer, President of the Chamber of Deputies, read the 
declaration by which a new monarchy was provided for 
France. Along with Guizot and Sebastiani he tasted all the 
powers that a subject can ever wield, and Guizot’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
bear witness alike to his energy and to the anarchical state 
of many of the great cities of France. The labour of con- 
trolling Frenchmen was now almost too great for Casimir 
Périer, for the violent emotions of life had undermined his 
gigantic strength, and when he accepted the portfolio of the 
Ministry of the Interior in 1831, he declared that he should 
certainly come out of office feet foremost. Yet his adminis- 
tration surprised even those who admired him, as well as those 
who thought that his day was over. To every act of popular 
insubordination he presented the boldest front. Determined 
to make the torrent of revolution retire into its bed, he offered 
an unflinching resistance to the tyranny of the mob. The 
proletariat was furious, and the Liberal minister found the 
struggle almost too great for his strength. The heat of 
parties in France was such that no question was ever allowed 
to be argued out on its own merits, nor was any dispute per- 
mitted to be localised. The smallest matter, such as a local 
squabble about a regiment in one of the garrisons of Dau- 
phiny, sufficed to threaten the whole fabric of government, 
and even the cholera, when it broke out in Paris, was made an 
excuse for excitement and for scenes of the most deplorable 
description. To pacify the public mind the Duke of Orleans 
went to the Hotel-Dieu, and, in the company of the Minister 
of the Interior, visited the wards where the patients lay. 
Casimir Périer, himself an invalid, had a horror of this com- 
plaint, and dreaded infection, but duty compelled him to go 
through this tour of ‘inspection. A dying man, beside whose 
pallet Périer stood for a moment, seized him by the hand, and, 
attracted perhaps by the remarkable beauty and dignity of the 
minister’s face and figure, clung to him for some moments. 
Struck by the incident Périer returned home to sicken, and 
after a long struggle he died on May 16, 1832. 

The attitude of the province of Dauphiny was very republican 
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throughout the reign of Louis-Philippe, and the popularity of ib 
a newspaper called the ‘ Patriote des Alpes’ did a great deal IF 
there towards preparing for 1848. A republic was proclaimed, lhe 
but before long the words of Barnave must have recurred to ie 
many minds: ‘Are you not afraid that this mobile nation le 
‘may not yet be moved by enthusiasm towards some great i 
% ‘man’s name, and in that day upset your republic?’ During hi 
its first ten years the Second Empire was popular in Dauphiny, 
but before its close the Dauphinois began by their elections to 
manifest some of the old stubborn and independent spirit of 
their province. Then came the end, and a Franco-Prussian \ 
campaign which brought very near to Grenoble the horrors ie 
and privations of war. If she escaped the cruel experiences } 
of Dijon, she heard at least enough of them to make her bic] 
signify her determination for the future to discountenance 
a warlike policy in the rulers of France. 


tA 


Art. V.—1. La Nuova Italia ed i Vecchi Zelanti. Del Sac. 
C. M. Curcr. Firenze: 1881. 


2. La Gerarchia Cattolica per Tanno 1881. Rome: 1881, 





it has been said that there is no nobler spectacle than that ; 
of a good man struggling with adversity. If this be so, Hh 
Leo XIII. has assuredly presented such a spectacle to the 
world during the entire period of his pontificate up to the 
present time; for there can, we think, be no doubt that he ; 
is a good man, highly conscientious, and most anxious to do i 
his duty to the best of his lights and powers in the difficult 
position to which he has been called. The success which 
had attended his career as a legate and diplomatist had, in 
accordance with the almost invariable practice of the Apostolic 
Court, ensured his promotion to the purple. But it was noto- 
rious that Gioachino Pecci was not a man after the heart of 1 
Pius IX.; that Cardinal Antonelli, the Secretary of State, 
disliked him; and that his Archbishopric of Perugia was in 
fact an honourable exile from Rome, its Apostolic Court, and 
its intrigues. After having represented Gregory XVI. for i 
three years at the court of Brussels, to the entire satisfaction H 
of King Leopold I., who always entertained a high respect 
and kindly remembrance of him, he was appointed to the 
See of Perugia in 1846. He continued for thirty-two years 
to administer that important diocese in a manner which secured 

the esteem and affection of a population not much prone to 
respect their ecclesiastical rulers. 
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But in Rome Cardinal Pecci was never, or but rarely, 
seen, and very little known or heard of. A few months, 
however, before the death of Pius, Cardinal Pecci (his old 
enemy Antonelli having disappeared from the scene) was ap- 
pointed to the high office of Camerlengo of the Church. Then 
he came to Rome; and his tall spare figure and homely, 
though kindly, features were seen in Roman drawing-rooms 
with a frequency unusual with his brethren of the Sacred 
College in these latter days. It may perhaps be thought 
that his conduct in this respect even then indicated an opinion 
adverse to the policy of seclusion which had been adopted by 
Pius IX. and his cardinals. Gradually more and more during 
those last months of the life of Pius, when it had become clear 
that the end of the unexampled pontificate of thirty-one years 
was at length at hand, the name of Cardinal Pecci began to 
be heard in speculations as to the probable successor of the 
dying Pontiff; and when the cardinals went into conclave on 
February 18, 1878, it was pretty evident that, both in eccle- 
siastical and outer lay circles, he was, if the phrase may be 
permitted us, the favourite. It had been very generally ex- 
pected that the conclave would be a long one: the task it 
had to accomplish seemed so difficult. What man could be 
found to accept the inheritance of Pius IX.? In the eyes of 
that Pontiff’s admirers the awful weight of it was, by his un- 
paralleled virtues and sanctity, rendered too great for any 
lesser man to bear; while, in the estimation of all the rest 
of the world, that inheritance had been loaded with increased 
difficulties by the imprudence, impolicy, and vanity of the 
late Pope. It was also thought, not perhaps very reasonably, 
that the work of the conclave was likely to be protracted be- 
cause the sixty-one men who entered it were not guided by 
the old well-known party organisation which had shaped the 
operations of former conclaves. The nature of the personal 
considerations which chiefly determined the struggles between 
the ‘ creatures’ of successive Popes in these assemblies is well 
known, despite the secrecy in which it has been sought to 
envelop them. But in this latest conclave all the members of 
the Sacred College, save two,* were the ‘creatures’ of Pius 
IX. This was the natural, but unprecedented, result of a 
pontificate which had lasted for thirty-one years. It had 


* Schwarzenberg and Amat, created by Gregory XVI. Neither of 
them had much influence in the conclave—the former, because he 
was a foreigner scarcely known at Rome; the latter, because his last 
sands were even then running. He died about a month later. 
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been, moreover, a pontificate which, whatever might be its 
other faults, was wholly unstained by nepotism. If there were 
a party in the conclave that could be called in any special 
sense the party of the late Pope, it was composed of those 
who thought that his policy should still continue to govern the 
course of the Church. 

The old interference, too, of foreign powers, with their 
vetos and intrigues, was, for the first time during many gene- 
rations, entirely absent. ‘There had been much talk, for 
some time before the death of Pius, of the possibility of such 
interference with the independence of the conclave, and espe- 
cially as to pressure to be feared from the Italian Government. 
Those who had any real knowledge of the policy of that 
Government were, however, well aware that such fears, or 
affected fears, were absolutely vain. Nor did it seem probable, 
under the conditions in which Europe then found herself, that 
any foreign government would use its old guasi right of 
veto.* The result justified this view. The conclave was left, 
without party organisation, without guidance, and without 
external influence of any kind, to choose its Pontiff in accord- 
ance with its own inspirations. 

There was, indeed, one question of a preliminary sort which 
is known to have divided the cardinals, and to a certain degree 
to have formed two parties in the conclave—the question, 
namely, whether the conclave should be held in Rome at all. 
In spite of some opposition, the decision to hold the conclave 
in Rome was taken, and, contrary to the general expecta- 
tion, the election was a very short one. The cardinals met 
on the evening of February 18, according to the provision of 
the canon which prescribes that a period of ten days shall 
elapse between the death of a pontiff and the commencement 





* It may perhaps be worth while to mention here that the very 
generally received notion that the great Catholic Powers have, or had, 
a right to exercise a veto on the election of the conclave, is an entirely 
erroneous one. A veto on a consummated election was never exercised, 
nor was any pretension to exercise it ever claimed. ‘The practice 
was for the cardinal entrusted with the veto of any State to station 
himself at the door of the chapel, as the electors passed into it for the 
election, and there to communicate to each cardinal, as he entered, tie 
fact that the Power he represented would find the election of his 
Eminence A. B. objectionable. But it was a matter of courtesy, not 
of right; and several cases of an election made, and carried into effect, 
in the teeth of such a veto might becited. Curiously enough, however, 
one Catholic Power had, and has, the right of veto, granted to it by 
special bull—Portugal, the only one which has never exercised it. 
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of the conclave which is to elect his successor; and, at a 
quarter past one on the afternoon of the 20th, the announce- 
ment was made from the balcony of St. Peter’s in the ancient 
form: ‘ Annuntio vobis gaudium magnum. Habemus Ponti- 
‘ ficem eminentissimum et reverendissimum Dominum Joachim 
‘ Pecci, qui sibi nomen imposuit Leo XIII.’ The important 
words were uttered in the quavering voice of Cardinal 
Caterini, who, despite the feebleness of extreme age, insisted 
on exercising this privilege of his position as senior deacon 
of the Sacred College. 

Three scrutinies only had been needed to arrive at the 
election: one on the morning after the entry into conclave, 
one on the evening of the same day, and one on the morning 
of the 20th. At the first scrutiny the number of votes for 
Cardinal Pecci was not large ; but it included a very great 
proportion of the foreign cardinals, of whom there were twenty 
out of the sixty-one in n conclave. It may in fact be said that 
the election of Leo XIII. was due to the foreign vote. Both 
as a man of extensive culture and especially as a diplomatist, 
he was better known north of the Alps than in Rome. 
His long and retired residence in Perugia had made him a 
stranger in the capital. But there existed neither any strong 
desire to elect any other, nor any reason for not electing him; ; 
and this striking testimony of the foreiga cardinals that by 
the Church at large he was deemed a fitting man, and would 
be well received, produced a strong effect. At the afternoon 
scrutiny on the 19th there were thirty-five votes in his favour, 
and at the first scrutiny on the 20th he was elected by a 
majority of forty-four. 

The completion of the election took the city by surprise. 
Twice on the 19th, in the morning and the evening, the tradi- 
tional sfwmata (the smoke arising from the burning of the 
voting-papers, which are thus destroy ed after each unsuccessful 
scrutiny) had declared to the anxious watchers on the piazza 
of St. Peter’s that no election was made; and on the morn- 
ing of the 20th the sfwmata was again seen, which told the 
world that the third scrutiny had been equally unsuccessful. 
But this third burning of the papers seems to have been a 

mistake ; perhaps the lapse of thirty-one years had sufficed to 
cause some unimportant points of the traditional routine to be 
forgotten. The circumstances attending the conclave which 
elected Leo XIII. were, as has been seen, very special in 
many respects; and of the election itself it may be said with 
much confidence that it was the purest and the most truly 
canonical which the Church has known for many generations. 
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Such was the vote which, after only three scrutinies, elected 
Joachim Pecci to be the new Pontiff. Of course there were 
the usual nolo episcopari stories as to professions of unwilling- 
ness, which, if made, were probably more than ordinarily 
sincere at the time; and most assuredly every day and almost 
every hour that has passed from that moment to this, has 
shown such reluctance to have been but too well founded. 
The sincerity which springs from conviction may be said to 
be the first requisite for the man to be placed in St. Peter’s 
seat. But it is very evident that firmness and resolution 
were not less indispensably necessary for carrying out his task. 
The Church needed a ruler not only justum, but above all 
tenacem propositi. It was abundantly evident that he would 
be assailed in his task of steering by efforts of all sorts, and 
proceeding from all sides, to seize the helm, or at least to 
bias, and even to foree, the hand that held it. Has the Church 
found in Leo XIII. the man so sorely needed in her time of 
trouble—the man tenacem propositi ? 

In the various positions in which he had been placed, 
Cardinal Pecci had not shown himself to be a weak man. 
He left Perugia with the reputation of an energetic and vigo- 
rous administrator; and a perfectly authentic story is related 
of his conduct as delegate of Benevento, which assuredly does 
not represent him as wanting in force of character or deter- 
mination. Benevento, although it formed a part of what were 
then the States of the Church, is wholly enclosed within the 
territory of Naples. Thus cut off from the central authority, 
situated among the Apennines, and remote from any of the great 
lines of communication, the little province formed the head- 
quarters of the brigands who infested the neighbouring Roman 
and Neapolitan territory. The ease with which malefactors 
could slip across the frontier, as well as the lawless habits and 
propensities of the feudal nobles of the country, rendered the 
task of governing it an extremely difficult one. The owners 
of the castles among the hills found it easier and more profit- 
able to live on good terms with the brigands than to side with 
the pontifical authority against them. They audaciously 
claimed for their fortresses immunity from the authority of 

the magistrates, and afforded to the brigands an inviolable 
asylum; and these lawless feudal nobles were supported by 
very powerful friends at Rome. The new delegate began by 
obtaining from Gregory XVI. a very capable man as head 
of the civil force in the province. He then procured from 
Naples orders to the Neapolitan police authorities on the 
frontier to support him to the utmost of their power. Thus 
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prepared, he sent a force of gendarmes to one of the hill castles, 
in which several brigands were known to have taken refuge, 
seized them, and safely lodged them in prison. The owner 
of the residence thus violated was one of the most powerful 
men in the province; and on the morrow he visited the dele- 
gate in the city of Benevento, and with extreme anger inti- 
mated that he was on his way to Rome, whence he should soon 
return with an order for Monsignor Pecci’s recall. ‘ That you 
‘ can do, Signor Marchese,’ said Pecci quietly, ‘ but you must 
‘ put off your journey for three months, since I am going to 
put you in prison for that period, during which I shall give 
* you only bread and water.’ And he was, to the letter, as 
good as his word. He was thanked by Gregory XVI., he was 
invited to Naples to receive the expression of King Ferdi- 
nand’s approbation, and Benevento was for the time cleared of 
brigands. Assuredly this anecdote is not told of a weak or 
irresolute governor. But the spectacle of a man victoriously 
master of an inferior position, yet unfitted for superior com- 
mand, is not uncommon. Years, if they ripen and perfect 
the reflective faculties, are apt to impair resolution and the 
strength of will necessary for successful supremacy. More- 
over, it is to be observed that, in the case of the brigands at 
Benevento, there was no conflict of conscience; the line of 
duty was clear and plain. 

The first public act of the new Pontiff was an ominous one. 
Leo XIII., in accordance with immemorial custom, was about 
to proceed to the balcony on the outside of the west front of St. 
Peter’s, there to give the traditional benediction urbi et orbi, 
when those about him hurriedly assured him that this could 
not be done; that all those forms were now in abeyance; and 
that the blessing could only be given from the interior balcony 
looking into the church. And Leo XIII. yielded! To those 
not well acquainted with Roman matters, and with the peculiar 
position which the Church had chosen to occupy since the 
entry of the Italian troops at Porta Pia in 1870, it may seem 
a very small matter whether the Pope gave his benediction 
from the outside or the inside of the church. It was not so. 
It was a most important and pregnant moment, and a great 
opportunity was lost. 

All the world knows the story of the imprisonment of 
Pius [X., the absurdity of the fiction, and the profitable uses it 
had subserved. It secured from sympathising devotees in all 
parts of the world the contribution of many millions of francs 
to the pontifical treasury. But it did not excite that indig- 
nant uprising of political Europe against the acts of the Italian 
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Government, which Pius LX. and his cardinals had hoped it 
would provoke. On the other hand, it involved a series 
of evils and embarrassments, from which the Church and the 
Pontiff are to the present moment suffering. What was to be 
the end of this imprisonment? Was it to be eternal? But if 


- the Pope, in the unimpeded exercise of his free will, were to 


come out from the Vatican to-morrow, it would become too 
clear that he might have done so yesterday, or at any other 
time since the ‘ imprisonment’ commenced, The whole story 
would be too manifestly declared urbi et orbi to have been from 
the first a fiction. A policy of abstention and self-effacement 
can rarely be successful. Pius LX. eclipsed himself, imagining 
that the world would be startled and terrified at the darkness 
which would ensue. But the busy world scarcely perceived it. 
It was a coup mangué. And now how was this self-inflicted 
imprisonment to be brought to an end? 

It has been mentioned that when Cardinal Pecci came to 
Rome as Camerlengo of the Church, a few months before the 
death of Pius IX., he mixed in the society of the capital more 
freely than had been usual with his brethren of the Sacred 
College during the eclipse of the Church. For though their 
Eminences did not think it necessary to imitate the absolute 
seclusion of their Pontiff, they deemed it decorous and desir- 
able so far to ‘ look like the time’ as to renounce the outward 
magnificence and the festive gatherings, which in other days 
made so conspicuous a feature of Roman society. There were 
no more illuminations of palace facades and brilliant assem- 
blies on receiving the hat. No more red coaches splendid in 
their old-fashioned grotesqueness, with gilded wheels, and 
silver-mounted harness and long-tailed black horses, were seen 
in the streets of Rome. It was thought that these self-denying 
ordinances would go far towards teaching the Romans to re- 
gret all that they had lost when they gave their allegiance to 
the usurper. It was thought that foreigners would miss the 
quaint spectacles, and grandeurs, and ceremonials, which had 
helped to make Rome unlike any other city in the world, and 
had constituted no inconsiderable portion of the interest that 
had attracted them thither in such numbers. It was hoped 
that many of them would cease to come, and that thus all the 
considerable population which in Rome lives on the foreigner 
would find that the new times were bad, and be led to reeret 
the good times which were gone. It was a miscalculation. 
Fresh interests grew up to supply the place of those which had 
disappeared. The for eigners grumbled a little that grand 
church ceremonies were no longer performed for their amuse- 
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ment. But they remembered that Rome had still her skies, 
and came to bask under them as before. And their Eminences, 
rarely seen, were in a fair way to be wellnigh forgotten. 

But how was the situation to be changed? The first com- 
munication of the new Pontiff with the people of Rome was an 
admirable opportunity for breaking the ice. And if Leo XIIL. 
had but shown strength of will enough to put aside the pre- 
sumptuous opposition of those who thwarted his purpose, and 
had come out to the balcony overlooking the piazza, where 
some thousands were awaiting his appearance, and there 
given his blessing urbi et orbi, he would unquestionably have 
been perfectly well received. It would have been understood 
and accepted, that the imprisonment of the Pontiff was not 
to be supposed to apply to the new occupant of St. Peter’s 
throne, and that with the new man a new order of things was 
to be inaugurated. But it was not to be. The Pope docilely 
allowed himself to be imprisoned anew, and the opportunity 
—never to be followed by one equally favourable— was 
lost. 

The beginning of the new pontificate was marked by another 
important step taken by the Pontiff, not equally public, but at 
least equally unfortunate in its results. The body of cardinals 
—the Sacred College, as it is called—is in theory the council 
of the Pope. He addresses them always as ‘brethren;’ and 
the original intention of the Church was that he should govern 
by means of their co-operation and with the assistance of their 
advice. But for many generations papal practice has varied 
very widely from this theory. Each Pope had his Secretary 
of State, who was a member of the Sacred College. But the 
cardinals, one or more, whom they called to council, were men 
already well known to be of their own way of thinking, and were 
for the most part used by the pontiffs merely for the labours of 
administration, rarely for the purpose of guiding—certainly 
never of checking—the course of their masters’ autocratic will. 

To give, or to restore, to the entire College of Cardinals the 
real functions of a consultative body, is a very different thing. 
But this is what Leo XIII., in the newness of his zeal to be 
a model Pope, and to carry out the intentions of the Fathers 
of the Church, determined to do. Calling together the cardi- 
nals, or the most influential of them, he reminded them of the 
functions which the Church intended them to discharge, inti- 
mated his purpose of conforming his practice to the true and 
ancient theory, and expressed a hope that they would perform 
their part of the arduous task by giving him their best advice 
and assistance. A more purely well-intentioned and con- 
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scientious act no ruler ever performed. But it was hardly a 


wise or prudent one. Leo XIII. must have been already well 
aware that his own view and appreciation of the present times 
must lead him on many occasions to pursue a path diverging 
from that of his predecessor. But the body of men whom he 
proposed to call to council were all the creatures of that prede- 
cessor, and all more or less absolutely pledged to approbation 
of his policy, and disposed to resist any departure from it. 

The step which Leo XIII. then took has been fruitful of 
evil to the Church, and of increasing troubles to himself, from 
that day to this. And it is within our knowledge that he soon 
began, and has never ceased, bitterly to repent it. At every 
attempt to depart from the policy of Pius LX., according to his 
own conviction as to the best interests of the Church, he found 
himself encountered by an opposition too strong for him to 
overcome. From the very earliest days of his pontificate, 
Leo the Thirteenth’s conscience compelled him to act in a 
manner which aroused discontent and hostility among those im- 
mediately surrounding him. The new Pope found the internal 
economy and administration of the Vatican and Apostolic 
Court overrun with abuses of every description. These dis- 
orders had established themselves during the easy-going reign 
of an aged Pontiff, whose character had no quality which 
rendered an abuse, as such, obnoxious to him, and whose 
coffers were so readily filled, that neither he nor his adminis- 
trators felt themselves obliged to take heed to petty dilapida- 
tions. But the present financial position of the Apostolic 
Court, even if no motive of a higher order had counselled the 
step, made it absolutely necessary that all these abuses should 
be extirpated; and Leo XIIL, to whom not only was an 
abuse detestable in itself, but who very soon found that one 
of the difficult problems facing him was that of, in vulgar 
phrase, making both ends meet, came to a very speedy resolu- 
tion that all these evils should be remedied, and all these 
abuses abolished. It is hardly necessary to point out that from 
that day some of his bitterest enemies were to be found in his 
own household. Once before Rome had known a financial 
reformer in St. Peter’s chair, a frugal Fleming whose idea 
was that every man should be made to do his duty, and re- 
ceive no more than his fair pay for doing it. He was called 
Adrian VI. Rome was dismayed, diseusted, and indignant at 
the phenomenon. The Eternal City declared herself to be 
absolutely ruined, and so effectually exerted herself, with the 
concordant action of all classes, to break his heart, that she 
succeeded in getting rid of him in something over a twelve- 
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month. But these were the smaller pin-pricks that have con- 
tributed to make the triple tiara truly a crown of thorns for 
Leo XIII. The opposition respecting more serious matters, 
his struggle against which has constituted the main story of his 
pontificate up to the present time, forms the historical interest 
of his reign. 

The general line of policy adopted by Pius IX. after the 
entry of the Italian troops into Rome, and the absorption of 
his dominions by the kingdom of Italy, is sufficiently well 
known. It has been summed up in the famous phrase which 
has become historical: ‘Non possumus.’ That this was 
synonymous with‘ Non volumus,’ need not prevent us from ap- 
preciating the conscientious scruples which dictated it. These 
scruples represented to the papal mind all that was demanded 
of the Pontiff as an absolute impossibility. Pius LX. answered 
to all attempts at negotiation ‘ Non possumus;’ and he never 
varied in his reply. He never would abate, modify, or cease 
to urge, his claim to the sovereignty of the states of which he 
had been King as well as Pope. He protested by actual per- 
sonal imprisonment, voluntarily inflicted, against the moral 
imprisonment which he declared impeded the free exercise of 
his spiritual duties and rights. And he enjoined on all good 
Catholics and faithful sons of the Church absolute abstention 
from any act which could be construed into even a tacit admis- 
sion that the King of Italy was King of Rome or of any part 
of the pontifical dominions. Hence sprang necessarily the 
celebrated formula ‘ Né eletti, né elettori —we will have 
nothing to do with your voting and your elections; we will 
neither give votes to any man, nor be elected by any man. 
Absolute isolation from all contact with what, in the language 
of the Vatican and its adherents, was called ‘ the legal Italy,’ 
was to be the profession and practice of all good Catholics, 

This was the policy to which Pius LX. and the Church dig- 
nitaries of all ranks, who echoed his voice with obedient unani- 
mity, adhered consistently and inflexibly to the last. No doubt 
there yere individuals even in the Sacred College who had 
grave doubts of the prudence of this policy and serious mis- 
givings as to its fitness to serve the interests of the Church at 
that conjuncture. But, whether such doubters were few or 
many, no voice was heard to question the wisdom of the dicta, 
or to oppose the will of one of the most autocratic of pontiffs. 
Of all the virtues prudence is probably the one most assiduously 
cultivated in the Sacred College. Cardinals rarely have much 
knowledge of the innermost hearts and minds of their brethren 
in the purple. And, for aught that appeared on the surface, it 
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might have been supposed, at the death of Pius IX., that his 
policy was approved by every individual belonging to the 
ruling classes of the Church. 

One man there was, however, in nowise included in those 
classes, who, having very strong convictions upon the subjects 
in question, cast prudence to the winds, and raised his voice in 
vehement protest; and the voice was one which could not fail 
forcibly to arrest the attention of those whom it addressed. 
Father Curci was a member of the Company of Jesus. The 
Jesuits were, speaking generally, the most violent and thorough- 
going of all the supporters of Pius LX. in his claims, his pur- 
poses, and his policy. Yet it was from the ranks of the 
venerable company that issued this solitary voice arraigning 
the wisdom of the line of conduct marked out for the Church 
by its rulers. Father Curci was an eminent member of the 
Order, and one of whom it had good reason to be proud. 
He was known as a man deeply versed in theological learning, 
especially great in exegesis, and as a preacher of rare eloquence. 
He had given at Florence a series of exegetical lectures on 
the books of the New Testament, and received much praise 
for them. But on publishing these lectures in four large 
volumes, he inserted a preface (published also separately as a 
pamphlet), the effect of which within the ecclesiastical pale- 
was as the sudden and clanging blast of a trumpet breaking 
a drowsy silence. This was towards the end of 1874. 

This very remarkable pamphlet, consisting of fifty-six closely 
printed octavo pages, was sold for half a franc, and was there- 
fore evidently intended for extensive circulation. It is in 
truth more than remarkable: indeed, considering the position 
of the author, a most extraordinary manifestation of opinion, 
highly curious in many respects: curious from the striking 
difference between the mode in which the author’s mind evi- 
dently works and that to which the reading world is ac- 
customed by modern thinkers; curious from the strictly 
ecclesiastical style of the writing, looked at merely as literary 
composition; and above all curious as the study of a very 
original, powerful, and conscientious mind, subjected to all the 
influences, all the pressure, all the education of a Jesuit priest. 
The fifty-six pages of the pamphlet would be well worth a 
close and detailed examination, not only for the above reasons, 
but on account of the sensation caused by the publication, and 
the results which ensued from it. But much more recently, 
in June 1881, the author published a volume, entitled ‘ La 
* Nuova Italia ed i Vecchi Zelanti,’ in which the opinions ex- 
pressed in the former work are set forth at greater length, 
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and illustrated with new arguments and a wider survey of the 
entire question. The learned author’s manner is in this latter 
work more uncompromising and aggressive ; but the con- 
clusions at which he arrives, and the opinions as to the future 
line of policy which it behoves the Church to adopt, are sub- 
stantially the same. We shall return presently to some further 
consideration of this volume, but for the moment it will 
suffice to state succinctly what are the views which Father 
Curci holds and urges on the Church. 

Father Curci, then, holds that the temporal power was 
given by Divine Providence to the Church for the benefit of 
humanity; and that it has been taken away by Providence 
in its inscrutable wisdom, partly as a chastisement to the 
Church for having abused the gift, and partly as a punishment 
to the world for falling away from religious faith. He further 
holds, that all the supposed promises to be found in the sacred 
writings as to the everlasting permanence of the power of the 
Church, on which churchmen are wont to rely, are altogether 
misunderstood and misapplied. It is against the everlasting 
spiritual truths of Christianity that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail, and not against ecclesiastical dignities and temporali- 
ties, respecting which no promise is to be found. Further, 
there is, humanly speaking, no probability that the temporal 
power which the Church has lost will be restor2d to her 
within any limit of time to which we can look forward, Con- 
sequently all those efforts on which the Church is at present 
spending her strength are misdirected and thrown away. The 
aim to which the Church should bend all her efforts and all her 
energies is the re-establishment of the ‘ Christian conscience.’ 
The earlier influences of the Church had produccd in nations, 
as well as individuals, a Christian conscience, which has now 
(at least nationally )altogether perished, by the f; ault,as Father 
Curci strongly and courageously insists, of the Church herself, 

Here he brings a terrible and unanswerable indictment 
s as she exists in Italy. He 

eminds his readers that those men who are now leading the 
nation in the paths of ‘the revolution ’—which phrase, in 
ecclesiastical mouths, implies infidelity, atheism, and rebellion 
against all legitimate authority—were the pupils ot Church 
teache Ys} that the generation which has thus gone astray was 
shaped and fashioned by the Church, when she had the sole 
shaping and fashioning power in her own hands. He points 
out at great length how the true faith of Christ has become 
obsolete and dead in the hands of the Italian Church; how 
trivial and superstitious observances and practices—the newer 
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the more fashionable—have usurped the place of the religion 
taught by the Apostles; and how the clergy are too frivolous, 
too worldly, and, above all, too ignorant, to preach the real 
truths of the Gospel; and he insists that the remedy for these 
evils can only be found by putting into operation the same 
means which first established and diffused Christianity. 
This, therefore, should be the aim and scope of the efforts of 
the Church. Should it be in the designs of Providence to 
restore the Church to the temporal position she has lost, such 
restoration will assuredly come to pass in God’s good time, 
without the febrile and ineffectual struggle which now so 
injuriously absorbs the energy and the thoughts of the Papacy. 
What the Church has todo is to address herself tutis viribus to 
the extension of her purely spiritual influence, not only as 
regards individuals, but as regards nations; and with this 
view it is supremely necessary that she should cease to with- 
draw herself from all that constitutes national life; that she 
should take her part in the political existence of the nation; 
that she should go to the public hustings, and make her pre- 
sence there a means of stemming, so far as may be, the tide of 
revolution, 

This is the doctrine of Father Curci, who was a Jesuit when 
his first pamphlet was published, though he was soon after- 
wards expelled from the Company of Jesus. Of course every 
effort was made to induce him to withdraw, recant, or modify 
it, and, failing success in those efforts, to cause it to be be- 
lieved that he had done so. It is needless now to occupy 
space with a detailed account of the persecution to which he 
was subjected during the short remainder of Pius LX.’s life. 
It was quite a matter of course that such a work as Father 
Curci had put forth should cail down upon its author mani- 
festations of the severe displeasure of the ruling powers of the 
Church. But with the beginning of the new pontificate a 
very marked change took place in the position of the ex-Jesuit. 
In a word, it was made evident in many ways that if a large 
majority of the Sacred College and of the Fathers of the 
Company to which he had recently himself belonged, were as 
fiercely hostile as ever to Father Curci’s opinions, such were 
not the sentiments of the Supreme Head of the Church. 
The Pope’s elder brother, Giuseppe Pecci, who had been at 
one time a member of the Company of Jesus, but had quitted 
it from some diversity of opinion on points of theological eru- 
dition, was an old friend of Curci. He was made a cardinal, 
and,as librarian of the Vatican, had apartments assigned to 
him in the Apostolic palace. Father Curci, driven forth from 
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among the Jesuits, had wished to find refuge und retirement 
in the Basilian monastery at Grotta Ferrata. But the superior 
of that establishment refused to receive him. Thereupon 
Cardinal Pecci offered him hospitality in his own apartment in 
the Vatican, which was accepted. Now it is not to be sup- 
posed that such a step as this could have been taken without 
the, at least tacit, approbation of the Holy Father. But besides 
this it is a fact that Curci had several long interviews with the 
Pope during his stay in the Vatican. ‘This was very strenu- 
ously denied at the time, but we are able to assert positively that 
such was the case. Moreover, it may be mentioned that when 
shortly afterwards Father Curci published his new translation 
of the Gospels, prefixing to it another preface, which was in 
fact little else than an amplification of the doctrines enforced 
in the preface of his former work, Leo XIII. purchased many 
copies of the work, which he gave as presents to a variety of 
ecclesiastical seminaries. It so happens, however, that we are 
able to add to the above strong grounds of inference the 
direct testimony and categorical statement of Father Curci 
himself. In the last week of 1880 an English resident in 
Rome had a long and very remarkable conversation with the 
celebrated ex-Jesuit. He recapitulated the heads of the pro- 
fession of faith, which have been summed up above. He in- 
sisted much on the absolute necessity of a reconciliation with 
constitutional Italy. This, he considered, could only be ren- 
dered possible by a frank recognition on the Pope’s part of the 
sovereignty of the King of Italy, and of his own duty, as a 
Christian and a priest, to submit himself to the ruler appointed 
by God. On some doubt being expressed as to the prac- 
ticability of such a course in the position in which the Holy 
Father -is placed, Father Curci replied textually, and with 
exceeding emphasis, ‘ The Pope thinks on this subject as I 
‘do!’ Of course, in making such a statement, the ex-Jesuit 
could only give his own opinion as to the sentiments of the 
Holy Father. But it is certain that a very large part of the 
conduct of Leo XIII. during the three years of his pontificate 
would seem to confirm the accuracy of Father Curci’s im- 
pression. It is certain also that he has enjoyed special and 
frequent opportunities of ascertaining the Pope’s real senti- 
ments. When Father Curci asserts that he believes the Pope 
to agree with him on such or such a point, there are few men 
in Italy who will for an instant doubt that he does so believe. 
The ideas of Pius IX. upon the same subjects are more noto- 
rious than those of his successor, and they have also been briefly 
stated in the foregoing pages. Let it further be remembered 
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that the entire College of Cardinals (save two) had, in the 
course of a pontificate of thirty-one years, been filled with the 
‘creatures’ of the late Pope; and that his successor had com- 
mitted the well-intentioned imprudence of commencing his 
career by informing the Sacred College so composed that he 
purposed ruling the Church with, by, and through them. 
Bearing these facts in mind, the reader will have a suffi- 
ciently clear idea of the opposition with which Leo XIII. 
has had to contend at every step in his path. 

It is evident that an opposition so constituted must become 
weakened with every year of a Pope’s life, and his power of 
controlling it proportionately increased. Cardinals are almost 
always old men, and promotion in the Sacred College is 
accordingly rapid. Up to the end of January 1881, fifteen 
Cardinals have died during the pontificate of Leo XIII. One 
of them, however, Monsignor Pic, Bishop of Poitiers, was a 
creation of the present Pope. The college, therefore, as it 
existed at the death of Pius, has since that time lost fourteen 
of its members. [Fourteen also have up to the present time 
been created by the reigning Pope; and it is to be presumed 
that these fourteen new Cardinals are men likely to support the 
policy of the pontiff who created them; though it has to be 
borne in mind that a Pope cannot in every case create just 
those men whom he might wish to promote, to the neglect 
of all those whom he less cordialiy approves. . Certain high 
dignities and charges at the Apostolic Court, as well as certain 
periods of diplomatic service as nuncio, are held to entitle their 
bearers to the purple. Use and precedent are extremely 
powerful at the Vatican, and it is very difficult for even a 
Pope to disregard them. To these causes tending to limit the 
free choice of the Holy Father, may be added the very frequent 
claims and pressure put upon the Vatican by foreign powers 
as regards the foreign cardinals. And, lastly, those cases may 
be taken into consideration, in which the hat is given simply 
and purely as a recognition of high personal merit, without 
any political consideration whatever. Such, for instance, was 
the creation of Cardinal Newman, whose elevation, for obvious 
reasons, contributed nothing towards strengthening the hands 
of Leo XIII. 

The entire number of the present College is sixty-three. 
Of these, thirty-six are Italians, and twenty-seven belong to 
other nationalities. There are seven Austrian cardinals, six 
French, five Spanish, three English, two German, one Portu- 
guese, one Belgian, one of the United States, and one 
Armenian. Among the various reforms in the interior adminis- 
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tration of the Apostolic Court, projected or effected by te 
Leo XIIL, one (and not the least important) consists in an ‘oo 
intimation which he has caused to be conveyed to the high ‘6 
; dignitaries of the Church—that those charges connected with r 
t the Court and the diplomatic service, which have heretofore ee 
ae ‘ inf 
been looked upon as giving a title to the purple, must for the , 
future be considered as conferring no such necessary claim. It ! ¥ e 
: will be readily understood that the announcement of such a pe 
purpose on the part of the Holy Father has contributed not = 
: . . at . ° th 
a little to increase the mass of discontent and ill-humour which SI 
many of his best-intentioned measures have produced. tic 
We have in the preceding pages touched on several points of 1 
' policy, especially those regarding his attitude towards the Italian Ps 
Government, in respect to which we have more or less conclu- . 
i sive evidence of the present Pope’s purpose, or at least desire, th 
i to deviate from the ideas of his predecessor. But there remains ‘ 
i ene subject of yet more importance, as affecting not Italy . 
:'F only, but the entire world of Christendom, respecting which bs 
there is abundant evidence that Leo XIII. thinks differently - 
from Pius IX. 1 
On St. Patrick’s Day, in the year 1876, Dr. Vaughan, the ” 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford, preached in the Church of - 
: , St. Isidore, at Rome, a very remarkable sermon. The general di 
fh scope of the preacher’s arguments was to the effect that in t 
i every country in Europe the classes which, possessing nothing, i 
; are dependent on their daily labour for their daily food, are 
| rapidly becoming ungovernable by the civil authorities of the 
ditferent governments; that their discontent menaces the over- 
| throw of the entire fabric of civil society as at present : 
constituted ; and that the only person capable of dealing with d 
this state of things, and averting this danger, is the Roman I 
iy Catholic priest. Governments having separated themselves ‘! 
: from the Church, and become for the most part hostile to it, “ 
te have no means, save the soldier’s bayonet or the policeman’s “ 
i staff, of acting on these seething and upheaving masses. The , 
j priest alone, whose hand is often as horny as that of the 2 
labourer who grasps it, can still influence those classes which ( 
f the magistrate calls dangerous. Now such a sermon would . | « t 
i assuredly not have been preached in that pulpit, had the argu- 
: ; ment of it been disagreeable to the authorities of that time in ‘ 
; the Vatican. Other utterances here and there, as occasion : 
i served, were not wanting to give the keynote of the policy ; 
it which the Church was then beginning to entertain. That . 
: policy was one which the Church has practised with victorious : 
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the civil governments of the world to her will. Pius IX. had 
cried aloud to all the governments of Europe, and none had 
given him any assistance or comfort in his sore need. Therefore 
he and his counsellors (especially those who, since the Council 
and the declaration of his personal infallibility, had been most 
influential with him—the Fathers of the Company of Jesus) 
were once again very seriously turning their thoughts to the 
old game. ‘ Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo’ 
would have been a not altogether inaccurate rendering of their 
thoughts. The Church was beginning to entertain this policy. 
She had not entirely adopted it; for a very weighty considera- 
tion held her back. What of these discontented and unquiet 
democracies whose smouldering wrath it might be so easy to 
fan into a flame? Would that flame be such as the Church 
could use for her own purposes? They were ‘ages of ‘ faith,’ 
those old times when the Church had found her profit in 
taking part with the oppressed against the oppressor. How 
would it be now? Had the Church any secure hold on the 
masses? Were not these disaffected democracies to the full 
as deeply disaffected to the mitre as to the crown? The 
doubt was a pregnant one; and it availed to prevent any 
active and thoroughgoing adoption of the policy in question. 
But the policy was one which the Church, knocking at the 
doors of princes and finding no response, was strongly 
tempted to adopt. Thus matters stood when Pius died. But 
Leo was a man of a very aifferent cast. He had been 
a diplomatist. His outlook on the world had been a much 
broader one than his predecessor’s; and his better-balanced 
mind was far less liable to be moved by anger, pique, or 
impatience of the position made for him. He at once, and 
decidedly, put aside all thought of any such line of conduct. 
For the reasons which have been given, it is not probable that 
this change in the policy of the new Pontiff occasioned so 
much opposition among the members of the Sacred College 
as the other points to which we have adverted; although that 
turbulent and mischievous prelate, the Archbishop of Malines, 
and, possibly also, his Eminence the Archbishop of Gnesen 
(Ledochowski), might have preferred a more hostile attitude 
towards their respective governments than that adopted by 
the Holy See. But it is certain that from the first day of 
the pontificate of Leo XIII. he has been anxiously and actively 
striving to heal the breach between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authority in every country in Christendom. 

It would take too Jarge a space, and would not be of much 
interest to the English reader, to follow in detail the more or 
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less successful negotiations which have been carried on during 
the present pontificate in most of the principal countries of 
Europe. It will suffice to say that in every case the policy of 
the Pope has been to push the concessions needful for attain- 
ing an amicable modus vivendi with the civil authority to the 
utmost limit consistent with maintenance of essential Catholic 
doctrines. In Germany the Aulturkampf cannot be said to be 
extinguished. The famous May laws have not been abrogated. 
But the recent appointment to the see of Treves, without the 
exaction of the oath of obedience to those laws, shows that 
considerable progress has been made in the restoration of peace 
even between Prince Bismarck and the Pope. And at the 
present moment it seems probable that diplomatic relations 
will be resumed between the Courts of Berlin and the Vatican. 
We should rejoice to learn that similar relations were esta- 
blished between the Vatican and the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Catholic France has, in truth, tried the patience and long- 
suffering of the Pontiff much more severely. Few recent 
facts have been more illustrative of the changed spirit of the 
times than that France should have proceeded to the strong 
measure of expelling the monastic orders, and that the Pope 
should not have deemed it wise to venture on a public and 
authoritative word of reprobation for such a proceeding. How 
many Popes have there been who would have hesitated to visit 
such a deed with excommunication and interdict? But Rome 
knows well that a rein which is too weak to endure much 
strain is yet better than a rein that has snapped in one’s 
hand. Had the interdict been launched against France, and 
had the Gallican clergy proceeded, as it is probable enough 
they would have done, to baptise, marry, bury, ring their 
bells and say their mass, as if nothing had happened, the 
latter state would have been far worse than the former. 
Despite, therefore, all the angry insistence of the more violent 
spirits in France and in the Vatican, Leo XIII. repressed his 
sore grief and indignation, and forbore. An opinion has un- 
doubtedly been growiug up among the governments of Europe, 
that the support of religion and its ministers may be found 
valuable in the struggle with disaffected populations, which 
most of them have more or less to fear. To this feeling is un- 
doubtedly due the marked tendency to meet the overtures of 
the Apostolic Court halfway, and to facilitate the healing 
of outstanding differences, which has been shown by Russia. 
One object of Leo’s earnest hopes and desires is the es- 
tablishment and extension of the influence of the Latin Church 
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in those parts of south-eastern Europe where recent events 
have seemed to favour such an attempt; and to the Pontiff’s 
schemes for the establishment of new hierarchies Russia has 
lent a not unfavourable ear. Singularly enough a certain 
amount of jealousy has been awakened in Austria. But it 
seems probable that both the Eastern Empires are more in- 
clined than was the case a short time ago to live on good terms 
with Rome. In Belgium, tov, whose preponderant liberalism 
has been felt as a specially severe blow by the Church, and 
where the double dealing of the Archbishop of Malines did 
produce a suspension of diplomatic relations for a short period, 
a more cordial feeling between the two governments has arisen. 
This has been due to the prudent moderation of the Pontiff in 
instructing the Belgian bishops scrupulously to avoid any colli- 
sion with the law in their opposition to secular education. 

But how far ought this statement of the Pontiff’s policy of 
universal conciliation to be qualified by the exception of 
Italy? It is undeniable that the quarrel between the Italian 
Government and the Holy See is a very different one from 
any of those which have existed, and still, in a modified form, 
exist, between the Church and the other governments of 
Europe. The position which the Pontiff is constrained to 
hold towards the King of Italy and his government is of 
an essentially different character from that in which he stands 
towards any other sovereign or people. It would be vain to 
hope that it should be otherwise. For how do matters stand 
between them? The Italian nation and its ruler have, by 
force of arms, deprived the Pontiff of a sovereignty which 
he deems (and is bound to deem) that he held by the most 
sacred and indefeasible of all tenures, and have taken from 
him the means of exercising that authority which the Church 
holds to be absolutely essential to the performance of his 
sacred office. It is difficult to see how such a quarrel can 
be terminated by any species of compromise. The Eng- 
lish resident in Rome, in the conversation before alluded 
to, urged this difficulty on the consideration of Father Curci, 
and professed that he was unable to see any other basis of 
conciliation than a full and frank avowal on the part of the 
Pope that the King of Italy is King of Rome, and that the 
Pontiff is his subject ; adding that he saw no possibility 
of the Pope’s taking such a “step. To this Father Curci 
replied, with much vivacity, that he could recognise no difii- 
culty at all in the Holy Father’s making such an avowal. 
‘I hold it,’ said he, speaking with great energy, ‘to be a 
‘mortal sin to refuse that obedience to the powers that be 
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‘ which St. Paul enjoins us to render.’ And again, he added, 
‘ The Pope thinks as I do.’ 

It is true that the learned ex-Jesuit entered into no dis- 
tinction between sovereignty de jure and sovereignty de fucto. 
And it is also true that in his celebrated prefaces he speaks of 
the temporal power having been given by God for the benefit 
of the world, and of the possibility, at least, that Providence 
may, at some future day, restore it. It must be owned that 
the most entire believer in Father Curci’s sincerity and single- 
ness of heart can scarcely doubt that such a recognition 
by the Pontiff of the King of Italy’s sovereignty would be 
dictated by policy rather than by principle. ‘ Let us agree 
‘to say nothing about it’ may be a satisfactory treaty of 
peace on some isolated subject between two disputants who 
have to live together; but such a resolution, however sin- 
cerely taken, can hardly supply a modus vivendi between a 
civil government and a Church which holds the very existence 
of that government to involve the denial of its own sacred and 
imprescriptible rights. 

Nor can it be affirmed that some of the arguments put 
forward by the Church to prove that the sovereignty of which 
she has been deprived is necessary to her, are altogether with- 
out weight. A ery has been raised that the necessary freedom 
of communication with all parts of the Catholic world can 
only be secured to the Pope by his temporal sovereignty. 
But this may at once be dismissed as untenable. It is evident 
that, unless the limits of the Pope’s temporal power were con- 
terminous with those of Christendom, the absolute freedom of 
his communications could be ensured only by the despatch of 
special messengers ; and these he is as much at likerty to make 
use of now as he would be under any other circumstances. 
But there is another point on which there is more to be said. 
His sovereignty supplied him with the income needed for the 
support of the outward fabric of his Church. How is that to 
be assured to him by any other means? The Italian Govern- 
ment proposed, as is well known, to endow the Pontiff with 
an annual income of three millions and a half of francs pay- 
able by the national exchequer. He has never accepted this 
money. For him to do so would be, of course, tantamount to 
acknowledging the sovereignty of the Italian Government. 
But, even if that difficulty were got over, the Church urges 
that she would have no security whatever for the permanence 
of such an income. It would be held at the pleasure of the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies; and the Pope may well be 

excused for considering such a tenure in the highest degree 
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precarious. The same of course might be said of any scheme 
for assigning him revenues in land. The power that gave 


might take away. W 


But it appears to us that there ‘s a way, which we have 
never seen proposed, by which the income in question might 
be secured to the Pope in a manner far less liable to such 
objections. If the Italian Government were to assign to him 
capital sufficient to produce an annual income of three millions 
and a half, he could, under the modern conditions of credit, 
place it beyond the reach of any resipiscence of the Italian 
Legislature. It would be necessary for the Government to 
place the sum, so to speak, in the Pope’s hand, leaving him and 
his counsellors to invest it wherever he and they might think 
fit. It would thus be put beyond the power of any legislature ; 
while to Italy the operation could not be more onerous, from 
a merely pecuniary point of view, than supplying the Pope’s 
income in any other manner. 

But supposing that this essential question of income could 
be thus, or in any other manner, satisfactorily arranged, how 
far may it be safely assumed that Father Curci is correct in his 
supposition that the Pope thinks on these subjects as he does 
himself? Of all people in the world, differently moulded as they 
are by the circumstances in which they live, a man who has been 
a cardinal, and is a pope, is perhaps the least likely to wear 
his heart upon his sleeve. But putting this aside, and without 
suspecting Leo XIII. of duplicity, is it not extremely probable 
that his opinion on such points as those in question may not be 
on Tuesday what it was on Monday? Nor does this supposi- 
tion imply such a degree of weak vacillation as it might at 
first sight appear to involve. It is not, it must be remembered, 
on a question of principle, but of policy, that we are supposing 
such changes of opinion to occur. There has never been any 
suggestion that the Pope has for a moment doubted that, as a 
matter of principle, the temporal power ought to be restored to 
him. The question is, how had he best act under exceedingly 
difficult and complicated circumstances? The Pope is steering 
his bark amid shoals of ever-shifting quicksands; and it would 
be strange indeed if one engaged in such a task did not tack 
and trim and alter his course almost from hour to hour. Hence 
have unquestionably arisen those apparently capricious changes 
of tendency, and we might almost say of mood, which have con- 
tinually puzzled and baffled the closest observers of his conduct. 
His encyclical instructions to the Italian episcopacy; the 
behaviour of the archbishops and bishops with whom the King 
VOL. CLIV. NO. CCCXVI. HH 
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and Queen came in contact during the royal progressin the South 
of Italy last winter; the absolute refusal of the Holy Father to 
allow irritating topics or allusions to be introduced into any 
address offered to him—all seemed to indicate a desire for con- 
ciliation. Suddenly there arises some occasion—such as the 
arrival of a band of ‘pilgrims’ from Spain, or France, or 
Germany, or a deputation of Roman adherents to wait upon 
him—which he seizes to utter a speech of the most uncompro- 
mising hostility. A striking instance of this was seen some 
little time ago, when he told a deputation of the ancient civil 
servants of the Apostolic Court that never while he lived 
would he cease to raise his voice for the restoration of the 
temporal power. He places men of known liberal and concilia- 
tory tendencies in the Sacred College; he leads all those who 
most closely surround him to believe that he is on the point of 
sending the Catholics to the polls for political elections—or at 
least of allowing them to go there—when he suddenly enunciates 
the dictum that it is not for the present expedient that they 
should vote. It had been decided so recently as last May, 
that the Holy Father should this autumn leave the Vatican 
and spend a few months at Frascati. The decision had been 
come to in consequence of the urgent representations of the 
Pope’s physicians, Their opinion to this effect was not then 
expressed for the first time ; and it was in accord with his own 
strong desire—also not manifested for the first time. Duke 
Grazioli had placed his villa at the Holy Father’s disposition, 
and everything was arranged. All at once, towards the end of 
May, all the preparations for the papal villeggiatura were 
countermanded, and it was announced to the world of the 
Vatican that the Pope would not leave its walls. None of 
thosé to whom the announcement was made misunderstood 
for a moment the importance and significance of it. That 
the Pope’s health imperatively required him to leave the Vati- 
can, and Rome during the autumn, and that it had long been 
his earnest personal wish to do so, was no secret. But PiusIX. 
had declared to the world that he was detained a prisoner in the 
Vatican. And the present Pope in the first moments of his 
pontificate had incautiously suffered himself to be led into 
accepting the inheritance of this fiction. He, too, had allowed 
himself to be represented as the prisoner of the Italian Govern- 
ment. How, then, could he go freely to Frascati or else- 
where? This consideration had already compelled him to 
remain in Rome during the previous autumn to the prejudice 
of his health. And the determination to drop this pretence, 
and say no more about his imprisonment, was felt by every- 
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body to be a notable step in the path towards reconciliation 
with the Government. 

Why was this sudden change of purpose determined on ? 

It is very significant that it occurred nearly simultaneously 
with the address above referred to, in which the Pope declared 
his intention of never abandoning his claim to the temporal 
power. And it is still more significant that this sudden change 
of purpose, and this unexpected exacerbation of tone, were 
shortly preceded by communications from Paris urgently 
pressing the Holy Father to assume an attitude of hostility 
against Italy. For some time back strong complaints had 
reached the Vatican from the Legitimists in France of the 
marked intimacy subsisting between Monsignor Czacki, the 
Nuncio at Paris, and the men of the French Government— 
especially M. Gambetta. The Legitimists urged that the 
Nuncio was betraying the cause of the Church and of France, 
and vehemently insisted on his recall. Monsignor Czacki, 
however, was deemed at the Vatican one of the ablest and most 
trustworthy diplomatic agents in the service of the Holy See; 
and the Pontiff turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances in 
question. Now it is Monsignor Czacki who has been the 
principal (though not the only) medium of the incitements to 
the Pope to assume an attitude of overt hostility towards 
Italy. The Nuncio has insisted very strongly in this sense, 
and was on the point of coming himself to Rome in May last 
to urge his arguments in person, but was ordered by Secretary 
Jacobini not to leave his post for the present. Similar 
representations are said to have been made by persons in the 
confidence of the French Government. And what is to be 
said of the effect produced on the mind of Leo XIII. by these 
remonstrances? ‘That they had sufficient influence to cause 
him to abandon his cherished purpose of leaving Rome for 
the autumn, and to announce with unwonted directness and 
energy that he would never cease to claim the restoration of 
the temporal power, we have seen. That they have superin- 
duced an acute crisis in the contest between the two currents 
of opinion which prevail in the Vatican, is within our know- 
lg ledge. But there seems to be great reason to doubt whether 
the invitations, incitements, and promises of the French 
Government will avail to produce any permanent effect. 

There are not wanting, however, other very significant 
circumstances calculated to impart to the Pope’s policy a 
direction similar to that in which France is urging him. It is 
matter of notoriety that Pius IX., in the latter years of his 
pontificate, received very large sums from the spontaneous 
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offerings of the Catholic world, under the time-honoured name 
of Peter’s Pence—or obolo di San Pietro, as the phrase goes 
in Italy. This is, indeed, the main source to which his 
successor has to look for an income. Leo XIII. has been 
a very poor man as Pope. Many of the administrative 
reforms which have helped to make him unpopular at home 
have, as has been already observed, been forced on him by 
financial necessities. The whole course of his conduct, on the 
other hand, has shown him to be most apostolically disin- 
terested, so far as he is personally concerned, in all such 
matters. When the eldest son of his eldest brother was about 
to be married some months since, he applied to the Pope to 
aid him on the occasion. The Holy Father, unable to comply 
otherwise with the request, borrowed a thousand pounds for the 
purpose, and shortly afterwards he made over to the members 
of his family the whole of his very modest patrimony, assuring 
them at the same time that it was all he possessed in the world, 
and that neither then, nor after his death, must they look for 
anything further from him. <A ‘ Palazzo Pecci’ will not be 
added to the magnificent edifices which still remind the Eternal 
City of the names and shames of her past Pontiffs. 

But it is impossible for the Pope to maintain even the 
outward semblance of dignity in the administration of his 
Church without a large income. The revenue, therefore, 
derived from the precarious source of the obolo, is a matter of 
vital consequence to the Holy See. Now, notwithstanding 
the amount of the sums which reached the coffers of Pius LX. 
from the obolo, it was notorious that they were much smaller 
than they ought to have been, and that embezzlement to a 
considerable extent had gone on. One of the first cares of 
Leo XIII. was to put the collection of these offerings, which 
had been effected to a great degree by voluntary zeal and by 
irresponsible persons, on a better footing. It was arranged 
that the obolo should be collected entirely by means of the 
bishops and by persons by them appointed in the different 
dioceses. But, to the great disappointment of the Vatican, it 
soon became evident that the proceeds of the vbvlo were not 
increased by the change, but, on the contrary, very notably 
diminished. It looked as if the opportunity for embezzlement 
had acted as a stimulus to the zeal of collectors. It was stated 
at the same time, we cannot say with what degree of truth, 
that the Jesuits, who had been active promoters of the offerings 
made to Pius IX., gave themselves no trouble to swell the 
revenues of Leo XIII. Nay, it was even said that they 
more or less overtly discouraged them. Other reasons were, 
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however, adduced to account for the falling off. It was ad- 
mitted on all hands that Leo XIII. did not occupy so large a 
space in the eyes of the world as his predecessor had filled ; 
and it was further observed that the times were hard. 

The receipts from the ololo have been observed at the 
Vatican to vary according to the tone of policy indicated by 
the Pope’s public utterances. Every manifestation of a de- 
termination not to allow his claim to the temporal power to fall 
into abeyance has been followed by a marked increase in the 
amount collected. The latest and most remarkable declaration 
of this kind—that of last May—was followed by so striking 
an increase in the contributions of the faithful, that the pro- 
ceeds of the obolo for that month exceeded the whole of the 
sum collected during the previous part of the year. It may 
be safely assumed that a comparatively small part of the 
offerings came from Italy; and it may therefore be taken 
as proved that the wishes of the faithful in France, Austria, 
and perhaps Spain, are in favour of a militant and intransigent 
attitude. 

The embarrassments of this position have recently been 
crievously aggravated by the publication of Father Curci’s 
latest work, * La Nuova Italia ed i Vecchi Zelanti.’ The term 
‘ Zelanti’ will not be a new one to readers of Roman Church 
history. They will remember that the Zelanti have been a 
well-defined party in many a conclave. And the phrase, so 
used, will be found to bear a sense very analogous to that of 
Pharisee in the New Testament. The Zelanti were always 
those who assumed the most bigoted religious tone, main- 
tained the duty of making exclusively Church interests over- 
ride all political considerations, and were generally absolute 
and impracticable. Father Curci’s Vecchi Zelanti are very 
readily identified with the Intransigenti, the uncompromising 
upholders of the policy of Pius IX.; and the gist of the 
views maintained in this, Father Curci’s latest work, is essen- 
tially the same as that of the doctrines preached in his two 
famous prefaces. But these views are more boldly and aggres- 
sively set forth and illustrated more at large in the latter 
work, which runs to 246 octavo pages. 

The volume opens with the assertion, maintained at some 
length, that the Italians of the present day, despite all super- 
ficial appearances to the contrary, desire that the nation should 
possess a religion: and the author goes on to show that this 
religion will, and necessarily must, be Roman Catholicism. 
He points out the infinitesimally small measure of success 
which has attended the unimpeded efforts of Protestantism 
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during the last ten years to plant and extend itself in Rome. 
And, quoting Minghetti’s book on ‘ State and Church,’ in 
which the same opinion is expressed, he maintains, most con- 
vineingly to our thinking, that the Italian people will never 
become Protestant. Such being the case, he argues that 
the cause of the undeniable hostility to the Church and the 
prevalent irreligion of the masses in Italy is the Church’s 
opposition to that political unification which is more dear to 
the nation than any other thing; and that, if this opposition 
were to cease, Italy would become reconciled to the Church, 
and open to religious sentiments. Hence it follows that the 
Churchmen who continue to maintain that hostile attitude are, 
in the sight of God, responsible for the loss of the souls who 
are by reason of it alienated from the Church. This accu- 
sation is again and again pushed home against the Italian 
clergy in the pages of Father Curci’s terrible indictment. 

Examining at considerable length the causes of the enmity 
which has existed between modern democracy and the Church, 
Curci, quoting M. de Tocqueville,* remarks that 


*the French Revolution attacked the clergy not with reference to their 
spiritual ministry, but because it found them first among the privileged 
classes, abounding in wealth, in the enjoyment of monstrous privileges, 
and above all because they had made common cause with an effete 
absolutism which was rotten and destined to come to an end. It was 
inevitable that in the first breaking of the tempest, the Church should 
share the fate of the monarchy. And thus it came to pass that every- 
where, by reason of the famous alliance of the altar with the throne 
(italics in original), the whirlwind which overwhelmed the one could 
not spare the other.’ 


Curci thus continues in his own language :— 


‘But-the tempest was a passing one. And, in fact, in France itself 
Pius VII., disregarding the outcries of the Zelanti who stormed as 
usual, veiling their legitimist fanaticism under the mantle of religion, 
made in July of 1801 a Concordat in regular form with the Directory 
represented by Bonaparte as First Consul. Nor did that holy Pontiff 
fear the appearance of legitimating by that solemn act the monstrous 
wickednesses of the Revolution, the spoliation of Church property, or 
the violent usurpation of so many states, including the greater part of 
the pontifical domirtions. These enormities remained under the weight 
of the anathemas they merited. And the Pope’s act approved nothing 
and renounced nothing. He only acted, according to the obligations 
of his apostolic ministry, in such sort as to provide for the salvation of 
souls. We are not informed of all the reasons why the new Italy 
should not have been dealt with, or should not now be dealt with, 





* L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution, ch. ii. 
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similarly, Whatever these reasons may be, we are bound to respect 
them. But I do not think that I am failing in respect when I say that 
the reason for not so acting which it has been sought to draw from the 
occupation of Rome, does not appear to me of any weight.’ 


The author proceeds to argue that if a course similar to 
that pursued by Pius VII. towards the Directory had been 
pursued towards Italy, the religious condition of the country 
would now be very different indeed. 

In arguing against that continued expectation and hope of 
a restoration of all that the Church has lost, which constrains 
her to adhere to her attitude of enmity towards the present 
civil government of Italy, Father Curci uses words which 
are well worth quoting for their universal applicability and the 
soundness of the theory enunciated :— 

‘ As long,’ he writes, ‘as any social body is in the act of changing its 
form of government, it would be a felonious crime to contribute to such 
change. And therefore every citizen has the right to oppose the 
same, even in arms—although it is not precisely at that conjuncture 
that legitimists are wont to come forward. Nevertheless, when a regu- 
lar government has been constituted which maintains itself amidst an 
orderly and sufficiently contented society—let the order and form of 
justice be what it may—then submission becomes the serious duty of 
every Christian man, So much so that a sovereign legally constituted 
ten days ago is not, for such purposes, less legitimate than another 
which has endured for ten centuries.’ 


Of course by ‘legally’ the learned author means ‘according 
‘to legai form.’ Of course, also, he is addressing himself in 
foro conscientie to such as acknowledge the teaching of Chris- 
tianity to be paramount. 

Few men knew Pius [X., both before and after his elevation 
to the Papacy, so well as Father Curci, and probably not one 
man equal to Curci in intellectual and moral capacity. He 
sets forth in a few sentences the opportunities he had, during 
a very long course of years, for forming a judgment of the 
late Pope, pointing out the pleasant terms they had always 
been on with each other, and observing that 
‘the great misfortune sent to me by the Lord for the sanctification of 
the latter portion of my weary life, was the work of others. The Pon- 
tiff, then well nigh in extremis, so far from being able to judge of the 
matter, was in those days not in a condition to know anything about it.’ 

‘Giovanni Mastai,’ proceeds Father Curci, ‘ always preserved an up- 
right mind and a lively desire for the right. He had not a lofty 
intellect, nor a very comprehensive one, but rather a shrewd and 
quick intelligence. He had acquired a store of manifold and varied 
information, but of learning, properly so called, he had no more than 
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facility of eloquence, enhanced by an attractive appearance and an 
harmonious voice. But his discourse was insinuating rather than 
weighty ; and inasmuch as he felt pleasure in speaking, and delighted 
in giving pleasure, he was enormously lavish of it. And hence, 
especially in his latter years, his speeches seemed to have lost all value. 
For such speeches, coming from the highest earthly authority, acquire, 
increased importance from their rarity, and lose importance from 
nothing so much as from frequency. From nepotism he was entirely 
free. But he knew of its existence in the Curia; and he tolerated it 
where it was, if less large in its results, more wide-spread and more 
mischievous. . . . He had always on his lips, and doubtless also in his 
heart, the glory of God, of the Virgin, and of the Saints. But in this 
at the same time his own glory had no small part, and seemed occasion- 
ally to have the larger share. This turn of mind, joined to an intelli- 
gence of no elevation, made him impatient of superior men, and 
inclined him towards those who were mediocre, and in some cases even of 
no worth at all. In fits of caprice, which were not rare with him, he 
would sometimes exalt such men us if in emulation of the Omnipotence 
which creates out of nothing. Ard then he would make mockery of 
the purple-clad puppets with whom he delighted to surround himself. 
In this deeply marked and instinctive repugnance to superiority, and 
in a corresponding propensity towards the mediocre and even the low, 
was to be found the secret source of all that accumulation of great and 
permanent disorders which he allowed to arise and grow to gigantic 
size, in a sovereignty which was slipping from him under his eyes. I 
remember once—it was, I think, in 1856—he was speaking to me with 
great openness, and passed in review his various ministers, beginning 
with Antonelli, whom he esteemed little and loved less, and expressing, 
with regard to all of them, opinions anything but favourable. Upon 
which I permitted myself to observe respectfully, “ But how, then, does 
your Holiness, knowing them so well, yet leave in their hands the 
management of public affairs?” To which he replied, “It is true 
they are good for very little. Nevertheless, the ship holds her course ! ” 
Whither the ship—assuredly not that of St. Peter—has gone, all men 
can now &ee.’ 


Respecting the too famous Syllabus, Curci points out, what 
has been before asserted and is demonstrably true, that it 
contains no new doctrine and no new ecclesiastical pretension 
whatever. The publication of it was, nevertheless, most inju- 
dicious, most mischievous, and eminently calculated to widen 
the breach between the Church and the world. The authors 
went out of their way to create one of those offendicula which 
St. Paul was so earnest in removing from the path of Christi- 
anity. The mischievous process consisted in gathering together 
every proposition which the Church has at any time put forth 
as tending towards the embodiment of her ideal of a perfect 
Christian State, and presenting the totality at the head of 
the lay world as one might present a pistol, with an intimation 
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of ‘ This or nothing!’ which necessarily produced alienation. 
Father Curci likens the theoretical excellence and practical 
harmlessness of the propositions there gathered into a focus 
to a number of minute parcels of gunpowder which, innocuous 
when isolated, may become fataily dangerous when united into 
ene mass. 

The publication of this book has been a very terrible event 
for the ecclesiastical body in Rome. No doubt there were 
many who rejoiced that their ‘enemy had written a book,’ and 
had delivered himself into their hands. But even among these 
the rejoicing was mingled with fear and trepidation. And 
probably to none was the publication a subject of greater 
trouble and sorrow than to the Pope. He must have foreseen 
at once the embarrassing position in which he would be placed by 
it. For, in fact, what was the Church to do in the matter? 
To take no notice of such a book by such a man, with its 
audacious invective, its profound knowledge of the subjects 
treated, its searching criticism, its earnest pleading, was alto- 
gether impossible. This was clear to all men. The Pope 
himself had, besides, the consciousness that the main part, at 
all events, of what the ‘ priest C. M. Curci’ said, was con- 
sentaneous with his own most profound convictions, and that 
the writer knew this was so. Moreover, the Pope was not 
ignorant that this knowledge was shared very generally by 
the whole of the Curia, and he must have felt by anticipa- 
tion the humiliation awaiting him. 

A large number of the most violent cardinals and prelates 
—the leaders of the Vecchi Zelanti—at once urged on the 
Pope the necessity of condemning the book in its entirety, 
and immediately. There were others—the Pope’s brother, 
Cardinal Pecci, as it is understood, foremost amongst them— 
who as strongly pressed upon the Pontiff a contrary course. 
Leo XIII. impassibly replied to all these advisers and advo- 
cates by coldly saying, ‘ There is a congregation whose busi- 
‘ness it is to see into and judge this matter. It is for them 
‘to do their duty.’ The congregation referred to was, of 
course, the ‘ Congregation of the Index,’ which accordingly 
met to sit in judgment on Curci’s book. Now, the duty of 
the so-called Congregation of the Index is, not to pronounce 
whether a book is on the whole laudable or pernicious, moral 
or immoral, good or bad, but whether it is heretical. And 
this question must be decided not by any statement as to 
general tendency, but by putting the finger on some word, 
phrase, or passage, and declaring such word, phrase, or pas- 
sage to be heretical because it contravenes such or such an 
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authoritative declaration of Catholic faith, as set forth in this, 
that, or the other decree, bull, or canon. And to this task the 
Congregation of the Index addressed itself. The sixth chapter 
of Father Curci’s book is entitled ‘ Two Serious Stumbling- 
‘ blocks (offendicoli) which the Zelanti have put in the way of 
‘ the laity’s receiving the Gospel, by means of the Syllabus 
‘and the erection of the Infallibility into a dogma.’ And 
the passage selected by the Congregation for attack was that 
section of the sixth chapter which is headed ‘ By whom, and 
‘why, this step (the dogma of Infallibility) was determined 
‘on: the liberty of the Council rendered doubtful by in- 
* truders.’ 

That a very strong pressure, utterly incompatible with any 
real liberty of action, was resorted to for the extortion of the 
vote which erected the proposition in question into a dogma of 
faith, is so notorious * that space would be wasted on any 





* The reader desirous of further and abundant information on this 
subject may refer to a volume published at Florence in 1873, entitled 
‘Otto mesi a Roma durante il Concilio Vaticano, per Pomponio Leto’ 
—a nom de plume assumed by the Marchese Vitelleschi, who writes 
with a very intimate knowledge of the subject. 

One very striking testimony to the absence of that freedom which 
is essential to the canonicity of an Ecumenical Council may however 
be added here, since the testimony of the writer whose words we are 
about to cite may be considered as absolutely conclusive on the sub- 
ject. Herr Strosmeyer, Bishop of Diakovar, whose personal character 
and merit, rather than his position in the Church, have rendered his 
name authoritative in every country of Europe, writes the following 
letter addressed ‘to an Old Catholic.’ The letter is dated November 
27, 1870; was first printed in the ‘Deutsche Merkur;’ and was 
reprinted by the ‘ Kélnische Zeitung’ on July 13, 1881. 

‘ My honoured friend,—Some time ago I received a communication 
from Bonn, in which some distinguished Catholics put the question to 
me, whether I, asa member of the minority in the Vatican Council, 
persisted in the conviction which I there expressed and defended. Ter- 
mit me, my dear friend, to make you the medium for communicating 
the following reply, to the effect that my conviction, which I shall 
uphold before the judgment-seat of God, as 1 upheld it in Rome, is 
firm and unshakeable. And this conviction is that the Vatican Council 
was wanting in that freedom which was necessary to make it a real 
Council, and to justify it in making decrees calculated to bind the con- 
sciences of the whole Catholic world. The proofs of this lie before 
the eyes of everybody. . . . Everything which could resemble a 
guarantee for the liberty of discussion was carefully excluded. Every- 
thing calculated to convert discussion into the mere expression of pre- 
conceived opinion was brought into play in the most lavish and, I 
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examination of the matter here. Suffice it that the ingenuity 
of the theologians composing the Congregation, sharpened as 
it was by the strongest possible desire to condemn the book, 
was unequal to the task of finding assignable grounds for 
doing so. They would not find that the book had nothing 
heretical in it, but fell back on the very absurd declaration 
that they were incompetent to decide the question. 

But there is at Rome another tribunal whose rules and tradi- 
tions enable it to proceed in a more summary manner. The 
Holy Inquisition gives no reasons for what it says and decides 
on; and to this body, on the abandonment of the task by the 
Congregation of the Index, Curci’s book was submitted. The 
Holy Inquisition made short work of it. In a very few hours 
the book was condemned as a libel on the Church and the 
Holy See. The sentence was forthwith submitted to Leo XIIL., 
and he signed it.* 

Truly the author might well say, in speaking of the present 
Pope, that the tendency to sacrifice his own convictions to 
those of others, however good in those whose place is to obey, 
is not equally good in one whose duty it is to command. The 
personal feelings of Leo XIII. when he found himself com- 
pelled to sign the condemnation of a work expressing sen- 
timents in which he himself mainly agrees, and which he 
deems essential to the future well-being of the Church, must 
have been very little enviable. He must be aware, too, that he 
has riveted on his own hands the chains which have hitherto 
impeded him from accomplishing that good work for the Church 
towards which his desires urged him, though his fears held him 
back. He has given himself bound into the hands of his enemies, 





might say, most shameless manner. And, as though all this did not 
suffice, there was added a public violation of the ancient Catholic 
principle, Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. In a word, the 
most naked and hideous exercise of Papal Infallibility was necessary 
before that Infallibility could be elevated into a dogma. If to all this 
be added that the Council was not regularly constituted; that the 
Italian bishops, prelates, and officials were in a monstrously predomi- 
nating majority ; that the apostolic vicars were dominated by the Pro- 
paganda in the most scandalous manner ; that the whole apparatus of 
that political power which the Pope then exercised in Rome con- 
tributed to intimidate and repress all free utterance, you can easily 
conceive what sort of liberty—that essential attribute of all Councils 
—was displayed at Rome.’ 

* It deserves to be noticed that the reason assigned by Count Cam- 
pello, a canon of St. Peter’s, for his secession from the Roman Church, 
was this condemnation of Father Curci’s opinions. 
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whom he well knows to be such. His want of moral courage 
in this instance has fatally marred many high and noble 
qualities, and has frustrated the great opportunities which the 
time, and the needs of the Church, placed before him. The 
strength of will of a Pius V.. joined to his own enlightened 
perception of the conditions of the time and of his own position 
in it, might have made of Leo XIII. one of the greatest and 4 4 
most efficacious pontiffs in all the long and wonderful line. 
But moral cowardice in the place of moral courage mars all. 
There can be little danger of error in predicting that the 
remainder of his pontificate will be even as the past portion of 
it has been, and that the thirteenth Leo must be added to the 
list of those of whom it may be said, in the words of the Roman 
historian, ‘ Dignus imperii nisi imperasset.’ 





Art. VI.—-Le Comte de Circourt, son temps, ses écrits. 
Madame de Circourt, son salon, ses correspondances. Notice 
biographique offerte 4 leurs amis par le Colonel HuBEr- 
SALADIN. Paris: 1881. 


ps unpretending biographical sketch, from the pen of an 

old friend, privately printed for circulation amongst the 
members of a generation and a society already thinned by 
time and death, is probably the only memorial which will exist 
of one of the most remarkable and accomplished Frenchmen 
of this century—the more remarkable inasmuch 2s it was his 
pleasure and his desire to live and die comparatively unknown 
by the public, for he was alike devoid of vanity and of ambition. 
With an insatiable curiosity and love of knowledge, with an 
extraordinary facility in mastering languages, and a univer- 
sal love of literature—with a memory so precise and so inex- 
haustible that it retained without effort all he had acquired, so 
that hardly the minutest cetail of topography, genealogy, or 
history perplexed or escaped him—M. de Circourt found in 
the mere exercise of these singular gifts a sufficient employ- 
ment for a long and not inactive life. He was entirely indif- 
ferent even to literary fame, and though he wrote enormously ‘ 
on a variety of subjects, his works were for the most part pub- 
lished anonymously, scattered in reviews, or never printed at all. 
Augustin Thierry, the illustrious author of the ‘ History of the 
* Norman Conquest of England,’ said to Mr. Ticknor: ‘If M. de 
‘ Circourt would select some obscure passage in history between 
‘ the sixth and the seventeenth centuries, and set to work upon 
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‘it, he would leave us all behind him.’ But this vast mass of 
erudition and of labour was hoarded, or only brought to light 
in small fragments or fugitive productions. Though a Royalist 
and a Catholic by birth and education, and a man of intense 
aristocratic sympathies and fastidious tastes, M. de Circourt 
belonged to no party, for he was a passionate lover of the 
noblest forms of freedom, of constitutional government, and of 
broad principles of thought. What he most abhorred in the 
revolutionary democracy that seethed around him was its in- 
tolerance, its destructive propensities, and its pursuit of low 
material objects. For himself he cared for none of the ordi- 
nary prizes and rewards of life; he would belong to no learned 
society, he would accept and wear no decoration, he was entirely 
contented to live on a small competency w ith the noble fru- 
gality of the old French gentry; and although somewhat 
inclined to take a dark view of en age which had deviated so 
widely from his own principles and pursuits, he lived upon the 
whole a happy and contented life, self-contained in the exercise 
of his own mental powers. He lived too by his strong affec- 
tions. A wife of incomparable talents, tact, and grace shared 
his home and collected round it the most cultivated society in 
Europe; and M. de Circourt himself possessed and enjoyed 
the friendship of an extraordinary number of men of the highest 
distinction, not only in France, but in all lands. The corre- 
spondence he carried on with his friends in Germany, Italy, 
England, Switzerland, America, and Russia, was inconceivably 
voluminous. To each of them he wrote in their own respective 
language, equally vehement and profuse in every tongue. 
No man, therefore, was better informed of the events of the 
time, and he saw history growing beneath his eyes. There 
are men, even in this stirring struggling age, so jealous of 
their independence and so indifferent to what is called success 
in life, that the friendship of the wise, the great, and the good, 
is their chief, nay, their sole, ambition. They are content to 
be the intelligent spectators of the great drama of life. He 
who looks back on the first half of the nineteenth century can 
hardly fail to be struck with the astonishing array of intellec- 
tual power which marked the progress of those fifty years. 
The great writers, the great statesmen, the great orators, the 
great discoverers in science, the great inventors of mechanical 
applications to the wants of society of that time, have left their 
mark on the history of mankind, It was the good fortune of 
M. de Circourt to enjoy the happiness of unrestricted inter- 
course and confidential friendship with a large number of those 
whom Burke and Lord Beaconsfield called ‘ the men of light 
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‘ and leading’ in this great social evolution both in his own and 
in other countries. They valued his boundless acquirements 
and his disinterested character; and their esteem sufficed to 
fill the measure of his desires. 


In the early years of the Consulate a Royalist soldier of 
the army of Condé, a French gentleman of somewhat broken for- 
tunes, having obtained permission to return to the province of 
Lorraine, married a lady of his own rank, and retired to a small 
country house at Bouxiéres, near Nancy. This was the father 
of Adolphe de Circourt, and here the subject of this notice was 
born in 1801, The family belonged to the nodlesse of Franche- 
Comté, one of the latest acquisitions of the crown of France ; 
and perhaps the cosmopolitan spirit of M. de Circourt, and his 
enlarged sympathy with other nations, may be traced to the 
traditions of his birthplace, although in later times his family 
adopted and retained the closest union with France as their 
country and the French sovereign as their king. The means 
of the returned emigrant were straitened, and the education of 
his children was entrusted first to a village priest and after- 
wards to the schools of Besancon. But this singular boy, who 
was his eldest son, had begun to read with facility and avidity 
at four years of age. When he was eight it was thought 
necessary to deprive him of his books, and to shut him up in a 
darkened room, to save his eyes from inflammation. He still 
begged for a German grammar and a few sheets of paper. In 
a short time he had translated the German grammar into Latin! 
In 1812 and 1813 the Count and Countess de Circourt suc- 
cessively died, leaving five sons, hardly removed from infancy, 
to make their way in the world. Adolphe was the eldest. 
Their father left them a noble exhortation to adhere, through 
good and evil times, to their duty, their religion, and their 
country : : he had not much else to leave. But the boys were 
not nevlected. A great-aunt, Madame de Perrinot, exclaimed: 
‘ Je veux le savant. I] mangera chez moi de la vache enragée : 

‘ je le logera dans une mansarde. Jen veux faire un homme, 
‘mais s'il se tue de travail, je suls 14 pour jeter ses bouquins 

‘par la fenctre.? ,The ‘savant’ was as gay as his younger 
brothers, but he persevered with his *houquins.’? In 1816 he 
carried off all the prizes at the Lycée of Besancon; and in 1817 
he started for Paris, provided with numerous letters of intro- 
duction to the connexions of his family and an allowance of 
1,200 franes a year. 

It was the most brilliant moment of the Restoration under 
the sagacious government of Louis X VIII. and the adminis- 
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tration of the Duc de Richelieu. The old French aristocracy 
had resumed its place in society, not untaught by the lessons 
of the Revolution. The love of letters and the desire to 
strengthen the government of the King by strenuous exertion 
had succeeded to the frivolity of the old court. Circourt was 
received with marked favour by the Marshal de Viomesnil and 
his daughter the Marquise de la Tour du Pin-Montauban. 
The noble Faubourg regarded him as a lad of promise. He 
pursued his studies in the schools of law, and a great way 
beyond them. He contrived to live on his small allowance in 
the most courtly and opulent society of Paris; and in 1822 he 
obtained a clerkship of 1,500 francs a year in the Home De- 
partment. Here he speedily rose, and had become in 1829 
‘Chef de Cabinet’ of M. de la Bourdonnaye. Upon the 
resignation of that minister, Circourt also resigned from a 
chivalrous feeling of attachment to his chief, and he declined a 
small pension offered him from the King. But his talents 
were too well known for him to be left in idleness, and upon 
taking office in the following year Prince Polignac placed him 
in one of the departments of the Foreign Office, where he found 
himself allied to his friends M. Bois-le-Comte, M. de Flavigny, 
and M. de Vieil-Castel, and working under the eye of the 
Prince himself—indeed under the eye of the King, for the 
facility and lucidity with which he drew up the précis of des- 
patches for the sovereign were remarked by Charles X. him- 
self. But these were inauspicious favours of fortune. His 
short connexion with the administration of Prince Polignac 
was fatal to his career as a public servant and a diplomatist. 
In a few months the Revolution of 1830 swept away the whole 
promise of an active life, and changed his destiny. 

Although M. de Circourt was not only employed by M. de 
Polignac, but admitted to the intimacy of his family circle, he 
was too young and too inexperienced a politician to have taken 
any part whatever in the desperate measures and the egregious 
follies which led to the ruin not only of that minister and his 
dependents, but of the monarchy. Some years ago we had 
an opportunity of asking M. de Circourt whether he had 
known anything of the Ordinances of July 1830. His answer 
was remarkable. We noted it at the time; and as it throws a 
new light on an important passage of history, we now pub- 
lish it. 

M. de Circourt was at that time engrossed with the affairs of 
the foreign department to which he was attached, and had paid 
comparatively little attention to what was passing in the 
interior of France, though from the violence of the conflict 
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between the Court and the Chamber he foreboded a catastrophe. 
Polignac had told him nothing of the Ordinances, nor had he 
told the Princess his w ife ; for “M. de Circourt dined with them 
on the very day these fatal decrees were signed, on Sunday, 
July 25, 1830. The minister was distrait. The Princess took 
Circourt aside to the piano after dinner, and said to him,‘ Z/ se 


asse quelque chose: do you know what it is?’ Neither of 
“p quelq 


them knew: possibly M. Bois-le-Comte was in the Prince’s 
confidence. 
In consequence of the absence of Marshal Bourmont, who 


was then commanding the expedition against the Dey of 


Algiers, Prince Polignaec was Minister of War ad interim, as 
well as Minister of Foreign Affairs. But he had not made the 
smallest military preparations, or even enquiries as to the 
possibility of putting down a popular tumult. On that Sunday, 
for the first time, he sent for the officers in command of the 
troops about Paris. A dispute arose between them, which 
Polignac had to settle. It then turned out that in the whole 
of the first military division, which included not only Paris 
but Orleans and Rouen and all the intermediate places, there 
were not 12,000 men; in Paris itself there were about 3,400 
at that moment, including the gendarmerie. The reason of 
this singular absence of troops from the capital was a political 
and military combination which the Government had formed, 
but which has, we think, to this day escaped the notice of the 
historians of the Restoration. Polignac had for some time 
been intriguing to detach Belgium from the dominions of the 
King of the Netherlands, partly from a fanatical desire to 
release a Catholic population from this Protestant connexion 
(in which he was seconded by the priests), but in part also 
from a notion that a military demonstration on the side of 
Belgium would be popular in France, and would disarm the 
Parliamentary Opposition ; so that the movement which took 
place at Brussels shortly after the Revolution of July, and 
was attributed to the example of that democratic explosion, 
had in fact been prepared by Polignac himself. This is strange 
enough; but what is still more strange is that the very means 
taken to promote this lawless object proved to be the ruin of 
Charles X. and his minister. 

With a view to the occupation of Belgium, or at least toa 
demonstration on the frontier, the French Government had 
assembled two large camps at Luneville and at St. Omer; 
and in these camps the bulk of the available forces of the 
kingdom were collected, leaving but a small residue in Paris 
and the centre of France, the more so as Bourmont had with 
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him a considerable and well-appointed army in Africa. So 
that, at the very moment when troops were most needed in 
Paris, one portion of the King’s army was beyond seas, and 
another out of reach on the Belgian frontier. 
Marshal Bourmont was perfectly aware that some such 
scheme as that of the Ordinances of July was contemplated 
by the Court and the Ministry. The King had given him 
special orders to terminate the campaign in Algeria, to carry 
off the Dey’s treasure from the Kasbah, and to bring the troops 
baek to France as soon as possible. About a month before 
the Revolution a ciphered despatch came from Bourmont to 
Polignac, in which the Marshal earnestly entreated the King 
to take xo important step until his return, adding that he 
hoped in a few weeks to terminate the African expedition, and 
to prove to the King what he was capable of in his Majesty’s 
service. He had calculated that by the month of September he 
could bring the greater part of the army then in Algeria back to 
Paris, and that the success they had recently had in Africa 
would attach the troops to himself as a commander, so that he 
would then be in a condition to crush all resistance to the mea- 
sures of the Court. Had this plan been adhered to, it is by no 
means impossible that the coup d’état might have succeeded, as 
we have seen other conspiracies succeed on some subsequent 
occasions. But Bourmont’s despatch in cipher had exactly 
the opposite effect to that contemplated by the Marshal. It 
produced in the mind of Polignac a violent jealousy of his 
military colleague, and the determination to act in Bourmont’s 
absence, so as to have all the credit to himself and remain at 
the head of the King’s Government. On the day the Ordi- 
nances were signed, the Prince said to M. de Circourt, § From 
‘this day the King begins to reign, which he has not done 
‘before.’ These were the motives which precipitated the 
blow, and caused it to overwhelm its authors with ruin and 
confusion. 

Such was the account of this memorable transaction, taken 
down many years afterwards from M. de Circourt’s own lips; 
and although he had no previous knowledge of the conspiracy, 
and would at no period of his life have approved of measures 


@ so arbitrary, illegal, and impolitic, probably few persons were 


at the time living in closer intimacy with the head of that 
calamitous and infatuated administration. This short narra- 
tive is therefore a contribution of some value to history. 

The immediate effect of the Revolution of July on M. de 
Circourt himself was, as we have said, to destroy his prospects 
in official life. He immediately quitted France, and repaired 
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to Geneva in September, 1830, where he established relations 
which made that city a second country to him, and at times 
an adopted home. He had previously made the acquaintance 
in Paris of Mlle. Anastasie de Klustine, a young Russian 
lady of the most distinguished talents and attractive grace. 
We believe a marriage was already in contemplation between 
this lady and the brilliant young attaché of the ruling minis- , 
ter, Prince Polignac. They met again at Geneva in the * 
autumn, when Circourt was poor, almost an exile, and shorn 
of all the promise of his life. But Mlle. de Klustine was of 
too noble a nature to break off her marriage on that account. 
She gave him her hand, her fortune, and her heart, and never 
did the union of two remarkable persons turn out more hap- 
pily. Each of them was said to know at least ten languages. 
Mile. de Klustine had contributed at eighteen a remarkable 
paper on Russian literature to the Bibliotheque Universelle of 
Geneva. Both of them were full of intelligent curiosity, and 
alive to every incident in the political and literary world, 
Both excelled in conversation, and were indefatigable lovers o 
society. If Paris still failed them, they cast themselves upon 
Europe. Geneva, Italy, Dresden, now and then England, 
afforded a wide field of research and amusement. For seven 
years they travelled abroad, everywhere received by the most 
eminent persons of the age, everywhere forming acquaintances 
which ripened into friendship. 

Geneva itself, in the winter of 1830-31, just fifty years ago, 
was a microcosm of the most polished society in Europe. De 
Candolle, De la Rive, Necker de Saussure taught science in 
her schools; the illustrious Rossi, afterwards the victim of 
Roman atrocity, professed civil law and lectured on the immor- 
tal contest of the United Provinces against the tyranny of 
Spain; Sismondi, the historian of the Italian Republics and of 
France, and the brother-in-law of Macintosh, kept an open 
house; Bonstetten, the friend of Gray and the rival of Alfieri, 
still survived. The government of the little repubiic was 
carried on, with gratuitous and enlightened zeal for the public 
interests, by men of hereditary reputation for talents and vir- 
tues. The recent revolution in Paris had cast on the shores 
of Lake Leman many of the most brilliant members of French « 
society. M. de Chateaubriand appeared there. Cavour, still 
young and half Genevese (for his mother was a Mlle. de Sellon, 
sister of the Duchesse de Clermont-Tonnerre), began to mix 
in society. Mrs. Marcet and the Romillys represented the 
most cultivated society of England, and a host of foreigners of 
all lands, Russians, Poles, Italians, and Greeks, sought in 
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Geneva a haven of safety or a seat of learning and of freedom. 
Colonel Huber-Saladin, who is himself a distinguished member 
of the Genevese aristocracy, has given us in these pages a 
vivid picture of his celebrated little Republic at the most 
brilliant period of its existence. In this remarkable assemblage 
it is not too much to say that M. and Madame de Circourt 
(4% shone with pre-eminent lustre, and they took their place in 
‘E® the society of Europe. 

From Geneva they passed into Italy, where the same wel- 
come awaited them. Sismondi introduced them to Cico- 
gnara, General Filangieri, and that type of old Florentine no- 
bility, Gino Capponi; Bonstetten to Manzoni, Rosini, and the 
polished Court of Tuscany. It was the first time Circourt 
had visited Italy, but he was perfectly familiar with her lan- 
guage and her literature; he could repeat every line of the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ and retrace every incident in Italian his- 
tory. Society seemed to strew their path with flowers. But 
the sage Bonstetten wrote to his young friend: ‘ Allez dans le 
‘monde, mais ne tvilettez pas trop. Cette vie est le vol 
‘VIeare, ayez soin de vos ailes.” M. Huber-Saladin remarks 
with truth :— 


The most curious and instructive time to visit Mount Vesuvius is 
that which precedes the chilling and crystallisation of the lava. Cir- 
court, after the great European eruption of 1830, had the good fortune 
to travel for seven years, which enabled a keen observer such as he 
was to survey the fissures and the rifts, still gaping and smoking, in 
the crater of those times. But to complete that survey the privileged 
position which opens the doors of palaces and salons is not enough : it 
must extend to the middle classes, the region of science, the region 
of letters, and even to humbler ranks. The ex-attaché of the French 
Foreign Office knew the language of society—the thorough gentleman 
possessed that simplicity and good nature which put the humblest at 
their ease, and, as he spoke all the languages of Europe, he was every- 
where welcomed with equal alacrity. His indefatigable power of 
walking (which lasted to the very close of his life, for he literally died 
walking at the age of seventy-eight) enabled him to explore the town 
and the country, as well as the libraries, museums, and churches of 
Italy. With his insatiable curiosity, always awakened, and a mind 
constantly engaged on subjects of importance, no man ever derived 
greater advantage from his travels, or drew from this extended horizon 
more enlarged and accurate views of the future destinies of his own 
country.’ —(p. 31.) 


In 1837, after a residence of two years in Germany and a 
visit to Russia, M. and Madame de Circourt established them- 
selves in Paris, and, to the surprise of the world, this Russian 
lady, the wife of a French Legitimist, with a limited income, 
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inhabiting a small apartment az trotsiéme in the Rue des Saus- 
saies, succeeded in a short time in creating a salon and drawing 
round her tea-table the most brilliant society in the French 
capital. Madame de Circourt was eminently Russian—very 
tall, graceful rather than handsome ; withan extreme mobility 
of features, expressive eyes, and a marvellous flexibility of 
manner, she combined a rare earnestness of purpose and a 
genuine warmth of feeling and of heart. She was energetic 
and she was sincere. That probably was the secret of her 
success as much as her varied talents and acquirements. The 
title of Corinna Borysténide, which had been awarded to her 
in Italy, would have terrified the Faubourg St. Germain. Her 
foreign extraction was an advantage, for it gave her house a 
cosmopolitan and neutral character. French society was 
already much divided, though not so bitterly as it has beer in 
more recent times. The embassies under Lady Granville, Ma- 
dame Apponyi, and Madame de Brignole were accepted as neu- 
tralground. The salons of Princess Lieven, Madame de Boigne, 
Madame de Broglie, Madame de St. Aulaire, and those of the 
pure Faubourg St. Germain hada pronounced and exclusive poli- 
tical character. But amongst all these great houses the two or 
three low rooms of the Rue des Saussaies held their place. 
The institution of five o’clock tea perhaps originated there. 
The Faubourg St. Germain, the Luynes, the Vogués, the 
Rauzans appeared there not unwilling to meet on neutral 
ground the parliamentary leaders of the day or the last arrival 
from Turin, Petersburg, or London—Cavour, Count Orloff, 
or Arthur Stanley. These meetings became the business of 
Madame de Circourt’s life, and they continued with unabated 
success until the deplorable accident by fire, which reduced 
this accomplished lady to the condition of an invalid—pauvre 
brilée she called herself—for the latter years of her life. 

It may be said of the French at the time when a constitu- 
tional monarchy intervened between the ever-shifting scenes 
and struggles of the Revolution, which has been in intermit- 
tent progress for nearly a hundred years, ‘ felices nimium sua 
*si bona noérint.”, The much-decried reign of Louis-Philippe, 
with no wars, with a moderate conscription, with a system of 


taxation and expenditure and debt which has since been enor-' 


mously augmented, with a free Parliament which included 
the ablest and most eloquent men in the country, shone with 
conspicuous lustre in literature, in art, and in all that dignifies 
and graces society. The salons of Madame de Circourt and 
her friends, though altogether remote from the influence of the 
Court, were the types of that enlightened and amiable epoch. 
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The Opposition grumbled at the Government; the Legitimists 
stood aloof from the ruling powers; but the nation was alike 
free from the false glare, the despotism, and the perils of the 
Empire, and from the incessant inroads of a destructive demo- 
eracy, which have ostracised or extinguished all that was 
brightest and noblest in the society of France, and reduced 
her to the lowest level of intellectual culture ever known in 
her history. ‘The time will come, perhaps it has come already, 
when these records and reminiscences of the society of Paris 
between 1837 and 1848 will be regarded with interest and 
regret. Our own countryman, Mr. Nassau Senior, has pre- 
served to us a lively picture of some of the conversations of 
those days; and although we cannot accept them as a perfectly 
accurate portrait of his friends, for every one of them speaks 
precisely in the style of Mr. Senior himself, and not with the 
wit and vivacity of the original interlocutor in his own language, 
these reminiscences are valuable. M. de Circourt often figures 
in his pages, and not always favourably. A voluble and vehe- 
ment talker often says in conversation a good deal more than 
he would say in print: sometimes his meaning may be mis- 
interpreted by a reporter writing in a foreign language. These 
conversations attest M. de Circourt’s wide and varied acquire- 
ments, but they are not fair specimens of his discretion, his 
insight, and his judgment. 

With the Revolution of 1848 all this came to anend. The 
society of Paris under the Empire was entirely changed. It 
became an incessant protest against the vulgar despotism which 
had usurped the throne of France and extinguished the liber- 
ties of the nation. But in the short interval of republican 
freedom which succeeded the flight of Louis-Philippe and pre- 
ceded the accession of Louis-Napoleon, M. de Circourt played 
for a few weeks, and for the only time in his life, a political 
part. M.de Lamartine, who came to the front immediately 
after the catastrophe of February, which he had stimulated 
and in some measure provoked, felt, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that his first duty was to calm the apprehensions of 
Europe. M. de Circourt was one of his earliest and most 
faithful friends—equally faithful in later years, when Lamar- 
tine had fallen into indigence and obscurity, as when he was 
at the height of power. Lamartine pitched on his friend to 
represent the young Republic at Berlin. 

‘I found at once,’ Le says, ‘the man ready to my hand. He had 
served in diplomacy under the Restoration. The Revolution of 1830 
had thrown him into the obscurity of private life. He had employed 
those years in studies which would have absorbed the lives of other 
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men, but which were the pastimes of his own. Languages, races, 
geography, history, philosophy, travels, constitutions, the religions of 
mankind from the beginning of the world to our own times, and from 
Thibet to the Alps, he had incorporated them all, reflected on all, re- 
tained all. You might interrogate him on the totality of facts and 
ideas which compose the world, and his memory would supply the 
answer.’ 


Such an envoy was welcome to the accomplished King of 
Prussia, to whom he was personally known; and he was ac- 
quainted with Humboldt, Schelling, Ranke, Grimm, Raumer, 
Pourtalés, the Arnims, and Radowitz, the élite of the society 
of Berlin. The French Republic could not have a more 
polished representative. He contracted no engagements ; he 
gave no pledges. His simple object was to serve his country 
and his friend by endeavouring to maintain peace, and, if pos- 
sible, to establish an alliance between France, England, and 
Prussia, should the absolutist powers of Russia and Austria 
prove hostile. Circourt arrived in Berlin on March 9, thirteen 
days after the Revolution in Paris. But the tempest which 
had just overturned the throne of Louis-Philippe spread with 
fearful rapidity over continental Europe. He was accredited, 
as was supposed, to a powerful and stable government; but 
hardly a week had elapsed before Berlin was almost reduced to 
the state of Paris. On March 18 Circourt walked through 
the city with Humboldt, and witnessed with him the attack on 
the palace by the mob. That same evening the troops were 
again masters of the town, and the barricades offered no serious 
resistance. But the King’s heart failed him, and he resolved to 
withdraw the forces. The envoy of M. de Lamartine’s Repub- 
lic expressed his extreme surprise, and condemned the measure. 
The Kimg remained a mere hostage in the hands of the popu- 
lace and the students. Happily the citizens of Berlin are not 
French revolutionists, and by humiliating concessions the mo- 
narchy, which has since become the most powerful in Europe, 
was saved. But this was no time for diplomatic negotiation. 
The very basis of society throughout the Continent was shaken 
by the earthquake. 

The circular published by M. de Lamartine on March 2 
contained some highflown expressions about the ‘ reconstruc- 
‘ tion of oppressed nationalities in Europe or elsewhere,’ and 
the right of the French Republic to arm in their defence. 
This language had alarmed the courts of Europe: it was spe- 
cially understood to apply to the wrongs of Poland, because 
the Polish cause had been one of the pretexts of the February 
Revolution in Paris. On March 21, a deputation of Poles 
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from Posnania (the Prussian portion of Poland) arrived in 
Berlin, headed by the Archbishop of Posen. They demanded 
the re-establishment of the throne of Poland, either under the 
King of Prussia himself, or under a prince of his House. 
Frederic William refused the throne, but he consented to 
grant an entire autonomy to the Duchy of Posen, and to use 
his influence at St. Petersburg in favour of the Polish claims. 
M. de Circourt was of opinion that these concessions were as 
much as it was reasonable to expect from the King of Prussia. 
The Poles, however, were not satisfied. No Polish gentleman 
would consent, to serve under the conditions of allegiance to 
the crown of Prussia. The Polish revolutionary party flocked 
into the duchy, provided with French passports. On the other 
hand, the German population of the duchy openly resisted 
this Sarmatian incursion. Prince Czartoryski arrived at Ber- 
lin on March 28, to urge his claim to the crown of Poland, 
which would have involved a general insurrection and war 
with Russia. Circourt’s instructions were to preserve peace, 
not to foment insurrections. But very shortly a conflict between 
the two races broke out. Then the sympathy of all Germany 
manifested itself for her own nationality, and against the Poles. 
An attempt was made to separate the duchy into two zones, 
which M. de Circourt traced with his peculiar topographical 
knowledge and sagacity; for he knew the history of every 
parish in Posnania. This, too, came to an end on May 1. 

This was but a piece of by-play in the great drama of revo- 
lution then acted in Europe, but it was an incident that might 
have led to serious consequences and extended the general 
conflagration. The duty of M. de Circourt was to prevent, if 
possible, that extension, and at the same time to obtain what 
he could for the Poles. This duty he performed during that 
month of April with adroitness and some success ; but, as was 
natural, he was abused and misrepresented by both sides. His 
confidential despatches to Lamartine were read in the French 
Chamber and denounced as reactionary. The more advanced 
members of the Provisional Government insisted on his recall ; 
and the first act of M. Bastide, who succeeded M. de Lamar- 
tine as Foreign Minister, was to name M. Etienne Arago in his 
place. Arago arrived in Berlin on June 5. 

In the course of this short and abortive mission Circourt had 
several audiences of the King, who, whatever his faults may 
have been as a sovereign, was a perfect judge of good con- 
versation, and would willingly have chosen his ministers, 
as he chose Humboldt and Bunsen, for their erudition. M. 
de Circourt and his wife dined at the palace in private 
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on the eve of their departure, and the King embraced the 
retiring envoy with tears in his eyes. Three years afterwards 
a portrait of his Majesty, executed on the fine porcelain of 
Berlin, reached the Rue des Saussaies, with this message : 
* This portrait is from my own manufactory ; but you owe me 
‘ three thalers for the frame. You shall not accuse me of an 
* attempt to bribe you.’ 

From Berlin M. de Circourt brought back a strong convic- 
tion that the military and political ascendency of Prussia over 
the whole of Germany was certain, and was only a question of 
time. He held, therefore, that it was in the true interest of 
France so to act that this powerfully organised State should not 
be turned against herself. But M. de Circourt’s far-sighted 
predictions were seldom listened to. He was the Cassandra of 
his country, and foresaw calamities which it was thought un- 
patriotic to conceive until they arrived with irresistible force. 
After this short experience of service under a friendly Repub- 
lican minister, Circourt withdrew altogether from public life. 

In 1852, immediately after the accession of Louis-Napoleon, 
he thought that the moment was opportune to pay his respects 
to the exiled head of the Bourbons at Frohsdorf. He never 
doubted that sooner or later the second Empire, after a period 
of some success and brilliancy, would fall by its own violence in 
a foreign war. What lay beyond it? None could say; but there 
was a moment when the moderate Royalist party thought a 
second Restoration might not be impossible; and so indeed it 
would have proved but for the infatuation of the Prince himself. 
At Frohsdorf M. de Circourt was well received, and he was fa- 
vourably impressed by the serene dignity of the Prince. He 
speaks of him in the following terms :— 

‘The king has no ministers, and still less has he any favourites. Re- 
ligious from the depths of his heart and his intelligence to its utmost 
height, he displays no superstitious subserviency to “the clergy. Ile is 
a Catholic of the mild and very Gallican school of Charles X. He 
understands freedom, and sees that his vocation, if ever it is accom- 
plished, will be to restore the liberties of France, as well as the au- 
thority of the Crown; but as to the measures it may be fitting to take, 
he awaits the course of events. In all things he looks with a serene 
gaze on the great theatre of events and the actors in them, in the firm 
belief that all things are ordered by Providence, and that these actors 
are for the most part playing a part whose effects they scarcely under- 
stand.’ 


Circourt adds that he does not know that any other system 
of policy would have answered better. But in point of fact he 
lived to see and to regret in 1871 the consequences of this 
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fatalism. It is curious that the deposed sovereigns who adhere, 
as amatter of faith, to the belief that Providence will in its 
own good time restore them to their thrones, should overlook 
the fact that, if this be so, it is this same Providence which has 
deposed them from those thrones ; and it might be argued that 
it was more just to depose them for their faults and their crimes 
than to restore them for their virtues. Their fall is an accom- 
plished fact, and one of the lessons of history ; their restoration 
is a mere speculation on the course of future events. 

As far as his own opinions went, Circourt was in matters of 
religion essentially a Gallican Catholic, sincerely deploring the 
Ultramontane tendencies of the Church of France in the present 
age; and in politics he regarded the British Constitution, with 
its limited monarchy, its aristocratic influences, its broad demo- 
cratic institutions, and, above all, its liberal principles, as the 
model of free government. He held that this Constitution, 
based on these solid foundations, was the only form of govern- 
ment which could adapt itself to the future transformations 
of society without injustice and without violence; and he 
regarded with profound dismay every attempt to upset the 
balance of power on which it rests. M. de Circourt therefore 
looked upon England with peculiar regard; and none of his 
friends and correspondents were more favoured than those of 
this country. English history, too, was one of his favourite 
studies, and his Essays on the ‘ Battle of Hastings, on Mil- 
man’s § St. Paul’s,’ on Stanley’s ‘ Canterbury,’ and on Macau- 
lay’s ‘ History of England’ are among the best of his writings. 
The Essay on the ‘ Battle of Hastings’ was written after a 
pilgrimage to Battle Abbey, then the seat of Sir Augustus 
Webster, and it is a monograph of singular interest on that 
classical spot, which he holds to be the most important battle- 
field of the modern world, on the county of Sussex, the Saxon 
kings, the Abbey itself, and the character of the Norman 
conquerors.* It is animated by a spirit of affectionate interest 
and regard for the traditions and institutions of Great Britain. 
But, writing under the influence of M. Thierry’s narrative of 
the Norman Conquest, and adopting the extreme views which 
have since been greatly modified, M. de Circourt falls into the 
exploded error of supposing that the Norman rule was one of 
unmitigated tyranny and persecution of tlie Saxon race, and 
that the English nation has been formed on the Norman type; 
and he somewhat rashly asserts that the spirit of the Norman 


* It was published in the ‘ Nouvelles Annales des Voyages’ for 
October 1858. 
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conquest is still discernible in the dealings of English rulers 
with foreign and subject races. 


‘Never,’ he exclaims, ‘did so close an oligarchy, founded by such 
audacious violence, serve as the basis of freedom so just and so endur- 
ing as that which England now enjoys. But let it not be supposed 
from the course of ordinary affairs that the spirit of the Conquest is 
extinct in the nation, which still bears its ineffaceable mark. Within 
their island and in all that concerns themselves, the English have re- 
sumed that respect for justice, that love of legal authority, and those 
civic virtues, which were the boast of the days of Alfred. In their re- 
lations with foreign nations, the soul of William and his Normans re- 
vives from generation to generation down to the present day. If there 
be no William the Conqueror (for nature is not prodigal in men of 
genius), the stern brutality of William Rufus, the sanguinary cunning 
of Henry Beauclere, manifest themselves among their chiefs, whenever 
occasion calls, as they did against the Saxons on the morrow of the 
Conquest. These qualities amass accumulated hatred; but it cannot 
be denied that they are favourable to the acquisition of power.’ 


And he went on to make some further unfavourable remarks 
on the haughty reticence of the English in their intercourse 
with foreigners, and their too common reluctance to learn and 
speak foreign languages. 

He certainly did not intend these expressions to apply to the 
national character in general, for no Frenchman ever lived in 
more genial and cordial intercourse with his English friends. 
The passage was a flight of his pen into the regions of rash 
generalisation. However, the papers containing these expres- 
sions having been sent to Lord Macaulay they elicited from 
that great historian a very strong and patriotic protest, written 
only a few months before his death, which took place on De- 
cember 28, 1859. These letters have been placed at our dis- 
posal, and we think our readers will peruse them with interest. 


‘Holly Lodge: July 23, 1859. 

‘ Sir,—Some months ago I read, with great pleasure, your remarks 
on my “History of England.” I have lately received a copy which 
you have been so obliging as to send me. I entreat you to believe that 
1 shall always value your present, and that Iam much gratified by the 
favourable opinion of so able and well-informed a critic. 

‘I have.the honour to be, Sir, your most faithful servant, 
* Macauay. 
‘A Monsieur M. le Comte de Circourt.’ 


‘Holly Lodge, Kensington : August 28, 1859. 
‘ Sir,—I have received your obliging letter and the two pamphlets 


which accompanied it. The paper on “Prescott I have read with unmixed 
pleasure. The paper on the “ Battle of Hastings,” highly interesting 
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as it is, has given me, I will frankly own to you, some pain. For it 
has forced on me the conviction that even those enlightened Frenchmen 
whose abilities and attainments peculiarly qualify them for the bene- 
ficent and noble office of mediating between the two great civilised na- 
tions of Europe, are not themselves free from the prejudices which it is 
their special mission to combat. Pardon me if I add that Iam sur- 
prised that you should have taken up one notion, which I knew to be 
common on the Continent, but which I should have thought that you 
would have at once perceived to be both false and pernicious—the 
notion, I mean, that the power and prosperity of England, and particu- 
larly the dominion which she exercises over great countries separated 
from her by many thousand miles of ocean, are to be attributed to her 
profound immorality, to her bad faith, to her rapacity, to her cruelty. 
It is, no doubt, very soothing to the envy of minds of a very different 
order from yours to be able to ascribe the greatness which gives them 
pain to the “ machiavélisme de la perfide Albion.” But you, I am con- 
ident, will not be satisfied with such an explanation. You cannot but 
feel that, if the English empire in Asia had been a greedy, ferocious, 
faithless tyranny, it could not have lasted a hundred years, or fifty, or 
ten. Above all, it never could have survived the shock of 1857. I 
am, I believe, pretty well acquainted with the history and constitution 
of that Empire. The adventurers who founded it doubtless committed 
some crimes. But it is not to those crimes that their success is to be 
imputed. In fact those crimes were not only crimes but blunders, 
and had no more to do with our ascendency in India than the exe- 
eution of the Duke of Enghien with Napoleon’s ascerndency on the 
Continent of Europe. I hold, with firm faith, the doctrine that all 
immorality is impolitic. If Iam asked by what qualities our Empire 
in the East is really upheld, I answer—By valour, by patriotism, by a 
high sense of honour, by an utter scorn of unlawful gain, by toleration, 
by veracity, by the strict observance of plighted faith. These qualities, 
in spite of that haughty and unsocial demeanour with which you justly 
reproach us, and which makes us everywhere unpopular, enable us to 
govern a hundred and fifty millions of human beings who differ from 
us in race, colour, language, manners, and religion, who do not, and 
indeed cannot, love us, but who respect us, and who know our rule to 
be, beyond all comparison, more just and more humane than any that 
preceded it, or that is likely to succeed it. We owe nothing to the 
*“ rudesse sombre ” or to the “ astuce sanguinaire ” which you impute to 
us. The “rudesse sombre” has done us nothing but injury. The 
“astuce sanguinaire ” has no existence. I will venture to say that, 
within the last seventy years, no English ruler of India has been guilty 
of any act to which malice itself can apply the words “ astuce sangui- 
“¢ naire,” 

*I will only add that I am puzzled by one charge which you bring 
against us. One thing, you say, which characterises us in our dealings 
with foreigners, is that we never learn any foreign language. If you 
speak of our dealings with other European nations, I will venture to 
say that, for every Spaniard who knows English, ten Englishmen know 
Spanish, that, for every Italian who knows English, twenty Englishmen 
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know Italian, and that, for every Frenchman who knows English, 
fifty Englishmen know French. In my parish of Kensington there are, 
I believe, more people who can read Molié¢re than there are people in 
all Paris who can read Shakespeare. Who ever heard of an English 
prime minister who knew no French? Or what Englishman would 
think of writing a history of the reign of George III. without knowing 
French? M. Thiers, a man of eminent abilities, was prime minister of 
France, and has written a history of the Revolution, and a history of 
the Consulate and the Empire, without knowing a word of English. I 
really think, therefore, that our neighbours in Europe are hardly 
entitled to reproach us as “n’apprenant aucun langage.” But, if you 
were thinking of our Oriental dominions when you wrote that passage, 
I can assure you that there is not, in the whole Indian Civil Service, a 
single man who is not acquainted with at least two of the native lan- 
guages, and that many members of that service are admirable linguists. 

‘But I must stop. Indeed I ought to have stopped long ago. But 
my subject took possession of me. I was unwilling that my country 
should stand low in the esteem of a foreigner who stands high in 
mine. Excuse my prolixity ; accept my thanks for your courtesy ; and, 
when next you visit England, remember that you have a correspondent 
who would account it an honour and a pleasure to be personally 
acquainted with you. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful servant, 
* Macautay.’ 


After the receipt of this letter M. de Circourt sent Lord 
Macaulay a copy of a paper he had published on the Man- 
chester Art Exhibition, with a further communication which 
led to the following rejoinder in defence of British commanders 
and British policy. 

‘Holly Lodge, Kensington : September 10, 1859. 

‘My dear Sir,—-I have just received the paper on the Manchester 
Exhibition, and have read it with much interest and pleasure. I 
should have enjoyed a walk in your company through that immense 
collection. Many people here would think you unjust to Hogarth, 
considered as a painter, and to Turner. But my opinion as to both 
those artists agrees with yours. You are quite right as to the 
comparative merits of Reynolds and Gainsborough. But I must say 
that I should not have been surprised if your judgment had been dif- 
ferent. For Reynolds’s best pictures were not at Manchester ; and all 
Gainsborough’s masterpieces were there. I am a little surprised at 
your not mentioning Etty, a mere colourist, it is true, but the greatest 
of the English colourists, and inferior only to the best painters of 
Venice. 

‘The topics on which you touch in your most kind and courteous 
letter are so numerous and of such importance that it would require a 
volume to discuss them properly. I will trouble you with only a few 
remarks. With much that you sayI entirely agree. We English 
have great faults; and I often think, as you do, that, instead of abusing 
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our Transatlantic cousins,we should do well to consider whether theiz 
character be not our own character developed by different circum- 
stances. I am far indeed from wishing that those accomplished French- 
men, who are our sincere friends, should be our flatterers. I am 
thankful for their reproofs. Nevertheless I must again object to the 
phrase astuce sanguinaire; and 1 am persuaded that you will, on re- 
flection, admit that the instances which you have cited do not bear out 
that expression. You mention Clive and Nelson. Clive was certainly 
on some occasions astucieua to a most culpable degree. But he was 
not sanguinary, and was never, as far as I am aware, accused of being 
so. Ido not believe that he was ever concerned in the shedding of 
blocd, except on the field of battle. As to Nelson, it is most true that, 
under the despotic influence of an abandoned woman, whose beauty 
and blandishments had completely bewitched him, he did things which 
no Englishman ever mentions without sorrow and shame. But that 
madness of guilty love, in which a man forgets duty, honour, and com- 
passion, ought not to be called astuce sanguinaire. When I saw, the 
other day, a charming portrait of Lady Hamilton, I said that, if it 
were mine, I would put under it the lines of Ariosto— 
“ La gran belta ch’ al gran Signor d’Anglante 
Macchio la chiara fama e l’alto ingegno.” 


‘With your remarks on Indian affairs I can by no means agree. It 
is perfectly true that, in the first transports of grief, rage, and horror 
excited by the murdering, the mutilating, the torturing of women and 
babes, there was, in this country, such a cry for revenge as had never 
been heard before. But I cannot help thinking that our vindictiveness 
had more affinity with humanity than with cruelty ; and the wonder to 
me is, not that justice and moderation should have been, during some 
time, forgotten, but that they should so soon have regained the ascen- 
dency. As to the annexations of which you speak, there are two 
about which Iam in some doubt, that of Sattara and that of Sinde. 
There are two which I think perfectly justifiable, and which ought to 
have taken place much earlier, that of Berar and that of Oude. You 
are, I assure you, under an error if you imagine that, in annexing 
Oude, the Indian Government deviated from the maxims of Lord Wel- 
iesley and of Lord William Bentinck. The annexation of Oude was 
Lord Wellesley’s favourite scheme. From my own very intimate 
knowledge of Lord William Bentinck, I can attest that he looked on 
the Court of Lucknow with utter loathing. “He justly thought it dis- 
graceful to England to tolerate and to support a frightful misgovern- 
ment, uniting all that is worst in tyranny and all that is worst in 
anarchy; and he considered the question of annexation simply as a 
question of prudence and of time. 

‘One word more. I must heve explained myself very ill if I 
appeared to say that, in my opinion, no dominion founded on injustice 
could be of long duration. What I meant was that it was a great error 
to attribute to Machiavelian arts the continued progress of a great 
society in prosperity and powcr. As to tyranny such as that which 
the Italians, eighteen hundred years ago, exercised over the neigh- 
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bouring nations, such as that which the Spaniards exercised over 
the New World, such as we too long exercised over the Irish, I do 
believe that such tyranny is a curse to the ruler as well as to the 
ruled. The liberty and happiness of Italy were destroyed by the 
means which she employed to oppress the provinces. The degra- 
dation of Spain was the effect of her colonial system. We have been 
severely punished, God knows, for our injustice to Ireland; and 
though we have repented of our fault, the punishment, I am afraid, is 
not yet over. 

‘Pardon the length at which I have trespassed on your attention, 
and believe me ever, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

‘Macavtay.’ 

‘I confidently reckon on the pleasure of seeing you whenever you re- 
visit England. The pleasure of my visits to France woulda be doubled 
if I knew your language as well as you know ours.’ 

We agree with Lord Macaulay that this hasty imputation 
on the character of English rulers is as untrue as it is fantas- 
tical; though Lord Macaulay seems to us to have some- 
what exaggerated and misapprehended the nature of the charge, 
which is of a much less sweeping character. We are con- 
vinced that M. de Circourt never seriously maintained the 
opinion that the greatness of the British Empire was due to 
Machiavelism and crime. The whole tenor of his writings and 
his mind shows that he regarded England as the great bulwark 
not only of civilisation but of freedom. It needed not Lord 
Macaulay’s eloquence to convince him of that, although he 
might trace the vestiges of Norman ferocity in some passages 
of our history. But “this correspondence is an interesting ex- 
ample of the relations which may spring up between two ac- 
complished men of letters, united by no ties of personal 
friendship; for we believe they never met, and the hope 
expressed, by Lord Macaulay in the postscript to his last 
letter was frustrated by his own death. The British peer 
had the best of the argument in his patriotic protest against 
M. de Circourt’s exaggerated expressions; but the French 
critic might have retorted on Lord Macaulay that his own 
writings are by no means free from rhetorical expressions which 
are in excess of his own meaning and of the justice of the case. 

Years drew on. The society “and the politics of the Second 
Empire alienated the best society of Paris, and M. and Madame 
de Circourt withdrew more and more, owing in part to her 
failing health, to the cottage she had created and adorned in 
the pleasant village of La Celle St. Cloud, about four miles 
from Versailles. Their shrubbery abutted on one of the 
Emperor’s parks. They preserved his pheasants. Louis- 
Napoleon, with that good breeding which never forsook him 
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in private life, sent them word by a friend that he hoped they 
should be good neighbours, and proposed a friendly exchange 
of a small piece of ground, while he gave them a key of his 
park. In 1863 Madame de Circourt died from the effects of 
her cruel accident, and her husband retired more than ever 
from the world. The remaining years of his life were devoted 
exclusively to his studies, to his correspondence with intimate 
friends, and to literary works not destined to see the light of 
day. With all his enormous stores of knowledge M. de Cir- 
court was not a brilliant or a successful writer. He never 
acquired what the French regard, not perhaps unreasonably, 
as the most essential of literary gifts—a style. Careless of 
the form in which he cast his thoughts, he preserved the sub- 
stance of whatever interested him. The interest of the 
subject sufficed for himself, but he sometimes forgot that it 
might become tedious to others. 

The solitude of his latter years was cheered by the affection 
of his brothers, and by the intimacy which existed between 
him and the excellent Countess Affry and her daughter, the 
Duchess Colonna-Castiglione, who has left to us in sculpture 
no mean proofs of her genius as an artist. Their house at 
Friburg, in Switzerland, became to him a second home. But 
the Duchess Colonna was also destined to the premature close 
of a life of singular promise, and one of the last painful duties 
M. de Circourt had to perform was to close the eyes of that 
charming and accomplished woman on the shores of Castella- 
mare. He returned to France profoundly saddened by this 
melancholy event ; and in the course of the following winter, 
during one of the walks which he never ceased to take with un- 
remitting activity, he was stricken with apoplexy, and shortly 
afterwards expired on November 15, 1879, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. None knew the value of his heart and 
of his intellect so well as those with whom he had maintained 
a lifelong correspondence and intimacy—such as the venerable 
Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen, Monseigneur de Bonnechose, 
Arthur Stanley, the late Dean of Westminster, and Mr. Win- 
throp, the worthy descendant of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. To these names a multitude of others might be 
added; for it was the privilege and the joy of Circourt’s life 
to have possessed the friendship of the best and noblest men 
of the age he lived in, and in the light of their fame his own 
memory will not be wholly eclipsed or extinguished. 
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Arr. VII.—1. Ballads and other Poems. By ALFRED TENNY- 
son. London: 1880. 


2. The Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Lon- 
don: 1881. 


To all admirers of Mr. Tennyson’s genius his last volume 

should be one of singular interest; and this for two 
reasons. It is interesting, in the first place, on account of its 
own merits; but it is interesting also in a much wider way. 
It not only claims our best attention for itself, but it turns 
our attention even more forcibly to its author. It throws a 
new light on his whole position and history, and at once helps 
and incites us to reconsider them. The poems comprised in 
it are of unequal merit and importance ; but their strength and 
weakness in this way are both alike instructive. By-and- 
by we shall speak of them more in detail. It will be enough 
at present to make a brief allusion to one of them in which he 
has broken on the world with a new strength and splendour; 
in the poem of ‘ Rizpah~ he has achieved a second reputation. 
Of this astonishing production it has been said, that were 
all the rest of the author’s works destroyed, this alone would 
at once place him amongst the first of the world’s poets. Such 
was the verdict pronounced by Mr. Swinburne. It has all 
his characteristic generosity, and not much of his characteristic 
exaggeration. 

Now to many men, whose opinions are worth considering, 
an event of this kind must have been quite out of their calcu- 
lations. It has been thought by many that, for a number of 
years past, Mr. Tennyson’s powers have been more or less 
declining ; and the decline they date probably from the pub- 
lication of ‘ Enoch Arden.’ With this view of the matter we 
do not ourselves agree, but we by no means hold it groundless, 
We hold, on the contrary, that it embodies an important truth, 
but a truth apprehended in a false and confused way. It is 
this confusion, we think, that the present volume will dissipate; 
in what manner we shall endeavour to show presently. 

Of many men of genius it may be said truly that their 
powers declined towards the latter years of their lives, and 
in some cases altogether left them. Not to go far afield, 
we need think but of Scott and Southey, or of Swift, who 
‘ expired a driveller and a show.’ Here we have instances of 
a certain decline of powers, which, in a larger or less degree, 
is no unusual thing; and when it has been said of a genius 
that his powers showed signs of failing him, it has been meant 
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generally, and probably meant truly, that a certain change 
had taken place in his brain. There are other cases, however, 
in which similar signs occur, but the cause to which they are 
due is altogether different. It is external, it is not internal. 
No change is involved in the brain of the man in question. His 
powers may still exist in all their earlier vigour. What does 
not exist as it once did is the earlier stimulus to use them. 
The powers of some men, for instance, have been mainly roused 
by poverty, those of others by ambition; and with the achieve- 
ment either of fame or riches the powers have not decayed, 
they have only been employed languidly. Mr. Tennyson’s case, 
we conceive, is analogous in one way tothese. We donot mean 
that either fame or wealth has affected in any degree the exercise 
of his genius, but that the cause that has affected it is equally 
external. It is not in him, it is without him. His last volume 
must convince us that his vigour is unimpaired. His sight is 
not dim, nor his bodily strength abated. We may compare 
him to a mirror reflecting the sky’s light on us, which was 
once dazzling, but which has slowly been growing dimmer ; 
and the cause we shall find to be not that the mirror is tar- 
nished, but; one very different—that the sun is sinking. 

We have not chosen this last image at random. The days 
have long gone by since the man of genius was looked upon as 
a kind of mysterious aerolite fallen to earth from heaven, and 
connected with his surroundings in only an accidental way. 
He is recognised now as the special outcome of his age; and 
he is conditioned by its conditions, even while he assists to 
change them. This remark will apply to all genius, but we 
are speaking now with a special view to the poet’s. The poet 
is, as it were, at once a mirror and a burning-glass. He re- 
ceives the light and the images that are round him; he in- 
tensifies the one, and he reduces the other to order: but the 
spectrum of this reflected world still depends on the actual 
world it reflects. This is true even of those poets who are said 
to be most original. The word original indeed, in this connexion, 
has been a source of great confusion, and it still serves to per- 
petuate an entirely false conception. It is supposed commonly 
to he a word of the highest praise when applied to a poet’s 
genius, and the judgment conveyed by it seems to amount to 
this—that the poet’s chief ideas spring from himself alone, and 
that he has not acquired or chosen them from any external 
source. Now the truth is, that could this be said with accu- 
racy of any ideas at all, it could be said not of the greatest, 
but only of the most contemptible; and if we use the word in 
question with the meaning above referred to, we shall find 
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more originality in the eccentricities of a baby than we shall 
in the pages of a Shakespeare. The sources of the highest 
poetry are, on the contrary, essentially external, and often 
borrowed from that which has preceded the poet or from that 
which surrounds him. Nor is this true only of plots and of 
constructions ; it is true also of thoughts, and true in a deeper 
way. The great thoughts of the world have always matured 
slowly ; they have never sprung full-grown from the head of 
any Thunderer; and when they have burst on an age as new 
from the lips of any poet, they have been thoughts that were 
already existing, only existing unrecognised. The poet has 
evoked them from the age, he has not added them to it. 

And is this all, it may perhaps be asked—is this all that the 
greatest poets do for us? We answer that this is far more 
than it seems to be. We have compared the poet to a mirror, 
we have compared his works to a reflection; but the mirror and 
the reflection are both of a special kind. What is shown us is 
an image of the common world we live in, but it is not that 
world as common eyes see it. Spirits are reflected as well as 
bodies; bodies themselves become half-transparent. As we 
look our eyes are opened, the invisible is revealed to us, we 
are shown our own existence under new and unexpected as- 
pects. The hopes, and thoughts, and doubts that have been 
hovering in the air around us, troubling all of us and eluding 
all of us, have been compelled by the poet to put on fitting 
bodies—to assume a ‘questionable shape.’ What the poet 
does is to reveal an epoch to itself. No poet can do more than 
this; only the greatest poets can do so much. But more is 
comprised in this than there may at first sight seem to be. 
In the vulgar sense no great thoughts may be original, but 
practically the man may be well said to originate them who 
makes them arrange and show themselves, who confronts the 
age with its own image, and who points its aspirations to the 
goal they have been dimly seeking for. 

If this be accepted as the great poet’s function, we shall 
realise two points as to the great poet’s genius. We shall 
realise first how great that genius has to be. The poet’s 
mind van reflect, those things only with which it is itself in 


sympathy, and, to reflect the character of an age, it must be in * 


sympathy with many things. It must have grasped the 
science and the philosophy by which the intellect of the age 
is either ruled or agitated; it must have the same grasp on 
religious and pdélitical feeling. These requirements must be 
remembered, and how great these requirements are. But there 
is something more besides. We must remember that be the 
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genius never so great, it can grasp and assimilate nothing but 
what is present for it to assimilate; and that its nature, be it 
what it will, is subdued to what it works in. 

We have been led into making the above remarks because, 
in a singularly clear way, Mr. Tennyson is an illustration of 
the truth of them. In his poetry, more clearly than in that of 
most poets, we can recognise his own age reflected, and per- 
ceive the real relation between art and nature ; indeed, from 
a study of his more mature poems one might almost construct 
the spiritual aud even the political history of hisepoch. That 
such a history would be complete we do not say. It is given 
to no one man to understand his own epoch completely, and 
there are doubtless forces at work in the world at present that 
have eluded Mr. Tennyson. ‘To say this is not to disparage 
his genius. What he has failed to do does but show that he 
is not greater than the greatest men; what he has done shows 
that he is very nearly their equal. The more we study his 
best and sincerest works, the more shall we realise how wide 
have been his sympathies, how varied his knowledge, and how 
firm has been his grasp of whatever matter he has mastered. 
The speculative philosophy, the scientific knowledge of his 
age; the bearings of these upon religion, and the bearings of 
religion upon conduct; the passions of a people either for peace 
or war, for order or for liberty; the dark and the bright side 
of civilisation and material progress; the self-assertion of the 
people as against the claims of birth and privilege ; and again 
the claims of culture, and the sense of nvblesse oblige—all these 
has Mr. Tennyson understood and assimilated. In his powers 
of understanding and sympathy he is many-minded, not only 
many-sided. He is not one man, but a host of men. He is 
at once metaphysician and physicist, sceptic and theologian, 
democrat and aristocrat, radical and royalist, fierce patriot 
and far-seeing cosmopolitan; and he has revealed to the age the 
strange interaction of these varied characters, and how the be- 
liefs and the passions of each modify and are modified by those 
of all the others. 

If we will but bear in mind Mr. Tennyson’s relation to his 
age, and the history of that age during the past thirty-five 
years of his life, we shall better understand the history of his 


own genius, and of what has seemed to many the decline of 


it. We shall see that in reality it has not declined at all, and 
that it is the age that has changed, not he. His own powers 
still remain what they were. All he has lacked latterly has 
been adequate use to putthem to. We purpose first to consider 
what these powers are—to consider, that is (if we may again 
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use the simile), what is the material of the mirror before we 
criticise the reflection. 

Poets are divided commonly into two great classes, for 
which the current antithetic names are /yrical and dramatic, 
The division is a true one, and corresponds with a well-known 
fact; but the names, we think, are both inadequate and confus- 
ing. The nature of the difference which they serve so ill to 
indicate, is, we conceive, this. Each class of poet exhibits 
human nature; but the one does so through the characteristics 
that individualise men, the other through the characteristics 
that unite them. The one shows us human characters, the 
other the human character. Shakespeare is a poet of the 
first order, Mr. Tennyson of the second. It will be seen that, 
as a rule, and with but one or two marked exceptions, the 
characters Mr. Tennyson has treated with most effect are of 
interest because they are without any private personality. The 
sentiments and the thoughts are appropriate to the average 
man or woman, and all that is individual in the case is the 
material or the mental circumstances. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the fine poem of ‘ Ulysses,’ and contrast it with ‘ The 
‘ Northern Farmer.’ The first of these is typical of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s usual treatment; the last is an exception to it. The 
Northern farmer is a special, an individual character. He is 
of interest to us because he is strange and external to us. To 
borrow a phrase from philosophy that is rather plain than 
elegant, he is emphatically the not-me. But with Ulysses 
the case is exactly opposite. His feelings, his aspirations 
interest us because, or in so far as, they are a fragment of 
the me. 

‘T am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use ! 
As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 
From thit eternal silence.’ 


All these, it is plain, are not individual thoughts and senti- 
ments. They are what, under the required conditions, are to 
some extent shared by every man. Let us compare them with 
those of the Northern farmer. There is a bizarre likeness 
between the two, which will make the difference clearer, as 
in both cases the thing represented is an active man confront- 
ing the approach of death. 
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‘Do godamoighty knaw what a’s doing a-taiikin’ o’ meii ? 
I beiint wonn as saws ’ere a beiin an’ yonder a pea ; 
An’ Squoire ‘ull be sa mad an’ all—a’ dear a’ dear ! 
And I ’a managed for Squoire coom Michaelmas thutty year.’ 





It will be seen that the idea in the farmer’s mind is much 
the same as that attributed to Ulysses. Both men think it 
vile 

‘To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use.’ 

Both long to save something from ‘that eternal silence.’ But 
this longing is specialised in the one case ; it is universalised, 
by symbolism, in the other. Now it is true that, in the case of 
the ‘ Northern Farmer,’ Mr. Tennyson has specialised with 
singular success. He has done the same thing also in certain 
other poems. But if we take his genius and his works as a 
whole, to do this is not characteristic of him. What he does 
for the most part is the exact opposite of this; and it is 
through such opposite treatment that his chief work has been 
accomplished. It has been said of Hamlet that he is not a 
man, but that he is man. A similar, though not the same re- 
mark, might be made of Mr. Tennyson’s chief creations. We 
can say of nearly all of them that they are not men; we can 
say of no one of them that he is man; but they are each of 
them certain parts of man. They represent the general 
human character, as Mr. Tennyson sees it, developed in cer- 
tain directions, or stirred and sometimes distorted by certain 
events or passions. 

Few students of the Arthurian Idylls can fail to be struck 
with this. The men and women described in them are no 
doubt diverse; but they are not, properly speaking, so much 
diverse characters as diverse characteristics. Arthur, for in- 
stance, is virtue; he is not a virtuous man: he is virtue, dis- 
tilled out of man in general, not embodied in one man in 
particular. The same may be said of Lancelot; he too is a 
distillation. He is simply Arthur, with a baser element added. 
And these two figures are typical. All the men and women 
of the Idylls are creatures of a like substance, with but one or 
two exceptions, and these unimportant. Contrast Mr. Tenny- 
son’s heroes with those of the Homeric poems, and the fact is at 
once apparent. Achilles, Hector, and Ulysses—these are men, 
they are not qualities. ‘They are embodiments; Mr. Tenny- 
son’s are disembodiments. In the Homeric poems we see 
various men and women; in Mr. Tennyson’s poems we see 
self under various conditions; we see self as it may be, or as it 
might be. 

‘I am thyself: what hast thou done to me? 
and I, and I, thyself—lo, each one saith.’ 
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Nor must the variety of the forms mislead us in which self 
is thus presented. In all, or in nearly all, there is one of two 
things—the common male self or the common female self; 
only they are shown to us under all influences. They are 
shown us modified by youth and age, by thought, by passion, 
and by affection, by moral perplexities, and by evil or good 
volition. But through all these varied circumstances we have 
still the common character. The remarkable scene in which 
Vivien ruins Merlin may strike us, at first sight, as dramatic, 
in the common sense of the word. But it is really not so. 
The actors in it are really not a man and woman. They are 
the wise man’s weakness and the wicked woman’s attraction. Mr. 
Tennyson, it is true, has attempted to make one of them more 
than this; but in so far as he has done so, he has failed. He 
has tried to make his Vivien an individual. He has tried to 
give her some special personal character. He has given her 
certain tricks of speech and ways of smiling ‘ saucily,’ ” and he 
has doubtless accomplished something in the direction aimed at. 
But with what result? Vivien as anabstraction is worthy of 
Mr. Tennyson. Vivien as a special young lady is worthy of 
Mr. Anthony Trollope. According to the common use of the 
word dramatic, we doubt if Mr. Tennyson has been dramatic 
in any memorable way, excepting in the case of ‘ The Northern 
‘Farmer.’ Gawain is a spirited sketch; Limours is a delicate 
one; Sir Kaye the seneschal, though slight and coarse, is a 
distinct one; and there are many more of the same degree 
of merit. But it is not here that we must look for Mr. 
Tennyson’s true powers. We must look for them, as we have 
said already, in his revelations of man and woman, not in his 
creations of separate men and women. 

It seems to be accepted as very nearly an axiom, that crea- 
tive art, such as that of the Homeric poems or of Shakespeare, 
is, of all forms of art, the highest. We are not concerned to dis- 
pute or deny this. We may concede that Mr. Tennyson’s art 
is but art of the second order; but it has certain qualities of its 
own that belong to no other kind. It may not do all that 
creative art can do, but it does certain things that creative 
art can xot do; and it is suited in a special manner to the age 
that Mr. Tennyson has been born in. It is on this point that 
we now desire to dwell. 

Mr. Tennyson’s age is in many ways peculiar. We have 
contrasted his art already with that of Shakespeare. We may 
contrast his age with that of Shakespeare also. In both, life 
and thought have been exceptionally active ; but the activity 
has taken very different forms, and has been the result of very 
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different forces. In the first, it was the activity of action. In 
the second, it has been the activity of reflection. For Shake- 
speare the question was, what shallmen do? For Mr. Tenny- 
son it has been, what shall man do? Life, as Shakespeare 
knew it, was intenser in some ways than it has ever been since ; 
and thought, in some ways, was as active then as now. But 
x thought was quickened without being bewildered; and scep- 
ticism was not afraid of itself by suspecting, in any degree, 
its own ultimate tendencies. As to theology, it is true, the 
human mind was in a ferment; but scepticism as to theologies 
was but a sign of faith in theology. The infinite solemnity of 
every human life, the infinite importance of each separate human 
destiny—these were things that were not questioned or doubted 
of. As to thought and feeling on practical moral questions, 
the ethics of Catholic Christendom were still dominant. The 
Catholic ideal was still the unquestioned standard. What is 
noble in man, and what is pure in woman—all men were agreed 
on these points; and as to the value as well as to the nature of 
virtue their consent was equally unanimous. The extraordinary 
power of the great Elizabethan drama is mainly due to this. 
Every action in life, to the thought of that age, was either a 
triumph or a catastrophe ; and the strongest evidence of this 
fact is, in many places, the poet’s silence about it. What 
we never doubt of, we have no need to affirm. Mr. Ruskin 
has divided poets into two classes, one of which, he says, has 
the ascending vision, the other the descending. Thus Dante 
looked upwards to heaven, Shakespeare downwards to earth. 
And this may be true enough. But though Shakespeare may 
only have seen the earth, he saw it by the light of heaven; 
and the same is true, too, of his fellow-poets and his epoch. 
But now all is changed. What in Shakespeare’s days men 
took for granted, in Mr. Tennyson’s they have had to fight 
for, to question, and to reconsider. They have had to seek 
for the site of their city, not to make designs for their houses. 
Human nature, as Mr. Tennyson has found it, is at a 
singular crisis in its history. When he first began to look 
about him, ‘ ideas,’ as George Eliot says, ‘ with fresh vigour 
‘were making armies of themselves.’ New scientific know- 
ledge, new political aspirations were forcing themselves into 
the common consciousness, and the old elements with the new 
were forming unfamiliar combinations, The world was waking 
up to the condition that for three centuries it had been pre- 
paring for itself, and it was waking up to it with hope, and 
fear, and wonder. It was in such a state that Mr. Tennyson 
found it—a state unparalleled in any preceding age; and this 
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fact is reflected in all his works. He found the common cir- 
cumstances by which the men of his time were united more 
important than their private and personal varieties. They 
differed more from the men of other ages than they did from 
each other; or this common difference was, at all events, of a 
more pressing and profound significance. Human souls might 
each have their own vicissitudes; but the human soul was under- 
going one more important. The spiritual climate was rapidly 
changing round it, and it had to adapt itself to new fashions 
of life. How should this be done? ‘That was the great ques- 
tion. What was the extent, and what the nature, of the 
change? How much of the old could man retain? How 
should this much be reconciled with what was strange and 
new? ‘The issue was one of infinite complexity. Most men 
could but discern some fragment of it. Mr. Tennyson has 
discerned, we do not say the whole, but more of it certainly 
than any of his English contemporaries. He may not on any 
subject possess the knowledge of a specialist; but he has 
grasped with astonishing accuracy the salient points—the points 
of common moment—in countless branches of thought and of 
discovery, and he has seen their bearing cn the daily life of 
man. 
How accurate this grasp has been, we may illustrate by 
a single example—the example of the short poem of ¢ Lu- 
‘ cretius.’ The beauties of this masterpiece have met with but 
little recognition generally ; and from the very nature of the 
subject it must necessarily be obscure to many. Its poetic 
qualities, however, we are now not concerned to insist upon: 
what we refer to is the intellectual power displayed in it. 
The Lucretian philosophy is in places very obscure, and it has 
been beyond the power of many of the most accomplished 
scholars to expound clearly some of the author’s scientific con- 
ceptions. But Mr. Tennyson, in his short poem, has done 
more than a score of commentators. On the dark places of the 
‘De rerum natura’ his verses fall like a beam of sunlight. 
He conveys more in a line than others have done in chapters. 
Never, for instance, has the aim of the Roman poet been inter- 
preted so vividly as in the following passage, where Mr. Tenny- 
son makes him speak of 
‘My golden work in which I told a truth 

That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel, 

And numbs the Fury’s ringlet-snake, and plucks 

The mortal soul from out immortal hell.’ 


But an example can be given more striking even than this. 
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Of all the obscure parts of the system of Lucretius, the most 
obscure is perhaps his theory of vision. It is a difficult thing 
to understand clearly ; it is still more difficult to express clearly. 
Any student who has tried to master this matter, and comes 
fresh upon Mr. Tennyson’s allusions to it, can hardly fail to 
be startled by the sudden illumination they afford him. Lu- 

cretius is made to describe his impure dreams as 

‘The phantom husks of something foully done, 

And fleeting through the boundless universe.’ 


And in another moment he goes on thus to question himself :— 
* How should the mind, except it loved them, clasp 
These idols to herself? or do they fly 
Now thinner, and now thicker, like the flakes 
In a fall of snow, and so press in, perforce 
Of multitude, as crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam the doors, and bear 
The keepers down, and throng, their rags and they 
The basest, far into that council-hall 
Where sit the best and stateliest of the land ?’ 


In these passages, more especially in the single line— 
‘The phantom husks of something foully done’— 


there is a grasp displayed of an extremely intricate subject, 
and a magical power of making an obscure subject lucid, to 
which in any writer it would be hard to find a parallel. And 
as Mr. Tennyson has mastered ancient thought, so in the same 
way has he mastered modern. And herein lies one of the chief 
secrets of his influence. He has had a broad intellectual grasp 
of those unique and diverse circumstances that have given its 
character to our age. 

The poet, however, needs more than such powers of intellect ; 
and Mr, Tennyson possesses more. We have said that what 
he deals with is the common human character, and he under- 
stands and he treats this like a master. We may describe him 
as busy with two distinct heroes—the Spirit of the Age, 
and the Spirit of Human Nature; and his theme is the latter 
of these as making terms with the former. Human nature in 
its broadest and most general sense—of this he has a consum- 
mate knowledge. He knows its good and evil, and all its 
various workings, whether glad or sad, tender or terrible. He 
knows the qualities in it that are of all time, as well as the 
circumstances of it that are of his own time. Such knowledge, 
on its more philosophic side, he manifested very early. There 
are three poems of his, all written before he was twenty-six, 
which most men have to live ten years longer before they can 
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understand properly. We refer to ‘ The Palace of Art,’ ‘ The 
‘ Vision of Sin,’ and the short stanzas called ‘ Will.’ All 
these show a piercing vision, a prophetic vision also, of the 
needs of the human soul, and the result on it of certain courses. 
The young man writes with all the wisdom of the old; and in the 
first two of the three poems named the wisdom is all the more 
remarkable, because the language it is expressed in is sometimes 
almost puerile in its freshness. As an artistic production the 
* Palace of Art’ is poor; so is the ‘ Vision of Sin’ also. In 
neither is the style sufficiently chastened. The poet, with a 
boy’s glee, has introduced boyish ornament. But the matter 
is in startling contrast. What he deals with is no youthful 
feeling, but the barren years that succeed to a youth mis- 
spent. The real burden of his story is the sorrows of the soul 
in middle and in old age, and these are described with all the 
prescient force of genius. The bitterness and the lonely 
cynicism that are the doom of vice and selfishness are not 
realised by most men till the time has come to feel them; but 
Mr. Tennyson knew or foreknew them when he was yet in 
the dawn of manhood. At the very time when he could de- 
scribe the purest and the most trusting love—the love of a young 
man—with all a young man’s sympathy, he could describe the 
blighted soul, in this way, also :— 
‘ Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was born 
Scorn of herself; again, from out that mood 
Laughter at her self-scorn. 





. . . . a 

But in dark corners of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes; and unawares 

On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 

- And horrible nightmares, 

And hollow shades enclosing hearts of flame, 
And, with dim fretted foreheads all, 

On corpses three-months-old at noon she came, 
That stood against the wall.’ 


In all this there is an almost ghastly vividness, and of the 
‘ Vision of Sin’ we may say the same thing, whilst in the poem 
of * Will’ the well-known concluding stanza has all the pre- 
cision of a profound philosophic statement, and all the passion- 
ate despair of a soul that has proved the tragic truth of it. 

‘He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 

Toiling in immeasurable sand, 
And o’er a weary sultry land, 
Far beneath a blazing vault, 
Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hil!, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt.’ 
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Seeing Mr. Tennyson thus a master of the more complex 
problems of life, and those presumably most remote from his 
own experience, it is small wonder that he was master of things 
more near tohim. Instances will occur to all, so readily that 
we need not cite them, of his early command of the universal 
passions—of maternal, of sexual, and of divine love; of the 
desire for rest and the desire for action; of hope and of sorrow. 
Such poems as ‘ Locksley Hall,’ ‘ The May Queen,’ and ‘ The 
‘ Lotos-Eaters ’ have, for this reason, become household words. 
As he has lived on, the same power has become matured, and 
we can pronounce him, as we know him now, one of the 
greatest masters of pathos to be found in any age. His com- 
mand, in short, is over ail those emotions and situations which 
impart their own interest to the persons concerned with them, 
and do not derive it from them. Within such limits he is 
unrivalled. 

These qualifications, however, would have been but of small 
avail, had it not been for one other. We have spoken already 
of his matter. What we speak of now is his form. It may 
be doubted if any poet since the days of Horace and Virgil 
has been so great a master of the mere art of expression; and 
there is more in this than there may at first sight seem to be. 
It may be thought that expression is a mere affair of words; 
but it is not so. We include in expression not only the words 
which convey the meaning directly, but the scenic surroundings, 
the remote allusions, and the side touches that accompany it, 
and by which the mind and the imagination are prepared and 
tuned for its reception. Such art is one of the last refinements, 
one of the last luxuries of poetry; and it is not characteristic 
of the poets of the greatest ages. It is proper to poets who 
have had to sing under difficulties, and who, to collect listeners, 
are obliged first to fascinate them. The interest in Homer lies 
mainly in what he says; in Horace, in Virgil, and in Mr. 
Tennyson, it lies equally in how they say it. ‘Lhe relation of 
the thought to the expression charms us, as well as the 
relation of the thought to ourselves: it is possible, indeed, that 
the latter may be quite trivial, and yet the former give us 
great pleasure. Mr. Tennyson’s earlier verses will afford us 
many examples of this. Here, for instance, are some stanzas, 
which, though sufficiently slight in meaning, have two phrases 
in them as felicitous as any of Horace : 





Go fetch a pint of port: 
Sut let it not be such as that 

You set before chance-comers, 
But such whose father-grape grew fat 
On Lusitanian summers. 
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And in the same poem the poet speaks of a vintage which 
Stow’d, when classic Canning died, 
In musty bins and chambers, 
Had cast upon its crusted side 
The gloom of ten Decembers. 


The ‘ Lyrical Monologue,’ from which these lines are quoted, 

is nothing but a plaything, and not, as a whole, a pretty one. + 
But the nature and the perfection of skill is sometimes best 
illustrated by the waste of it. Here is another example of 
the poet’s manner, on which we shall dwell somewhat more 

at length. 


‘Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height : 
What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd sang), 
In height and cold, the splendour of the hills? 
But cease to move so near the heavens, and cease 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted pine, 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire ; 

And come, for Love is of the valley, come, 
For Love is of the valley, come thou down 
And find him ; by the happy threshold, he, 

Or hand in hand with Plenty in the maize, 

Or red with spirted purple of the vats, 

Or foxlike in the vine; nor cares to walk 
With Death and Morning on the silver horns, 
Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine, 
Nor find him dropt upon the firths of ice, 

That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 

To roll the torrent out of dusky doors: 

But follow. Let the torrent dance thee down 
To find him in the valley ; let the wild 
Lean-headed eagles yelp alone, and leave 

The monstrous ledges there to slope and spill 
Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke, 
That like a broken purpose waste in air. 

So waste not thou; but come; for all the vales 
Await thee ; azure pillars of the hearth 

Arise to thee ; the children call, and I 

Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every sound, 
Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet ; 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.’ 


We have quoted this passage because in its short compass 
there are illustrations of all Mr. Tennyson’s chief technical 
excellences. The actual meaning, the actual thought, is 
simple. There is nothing in it very striking or passionate ; 
but as an example of expression it is wonderful. The thought 
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is buoyed up, is prolonged and amplified, as a single clause of 
a prayer is by an elaborate piece of music. Other thoughts, 
and remote images, are summoned from all quarters to throw 
light upon it, and to make our own feelings resonant as it 
touches them. Phrases and epithets are used with an astonish- 
ing precision. Flying ideas and pictures are snared by them, 
as though by a hunter's lasso. 
‘Let the wild 

Lean-headed eagles yelp alone, and leave 

The monstrous ledges there to slope and spill 

Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke.’ 


In these lines we have a landscape like one of Turner’s. Every 
word in it is a study. Here, again, the verse has a different 
quality. 
‘Nor cares to walk 
With Death and Morning on the silver horns.’ 

This single touclr reminds one of Milton by the magical 
stimulus that it gives tothe imagination. It produces a feeling 
in us as though our thoughts were being caught away by a 
wind. And all these powers are here employed by the poet 
to convey a thought or a sentiment which is in itself a com- 
monplace. Love is a domestic, not a transcendental passion : 
that is the long and short of the whole of it. As related to 
ourselves, this may not have much interest; but as related to 
the way in which Mr. Tennyson has chosen to tell it us, it 
must enchant and startle every lover of poetry. 

The workmanship in the above passages is notably more 
precious than the material; and we have purposely chosen 
them, for that reason, as examples of Mr. Tennyson’s manner. 
But that is not because we think that such is the case with 
him generally. On the contrary, we hold that, in the work 
that is most distinctive of him, the thought is as profound as 
the manner is fine and perfect. What we have wished to 
illustrate has been this. Let thought with Mr. Tennyson be 
either profound or shallow, he has always, in expressing it, 
two aims present. One is to express the thought; the other 
is to connect with the expression some added literary pleasure. 
He is perpetually offering his audience a precious bribe to 
listen to him. It is to his astonishing skill in this way that 
much of his success is due. Sometimes, indeed, the skill over- 
reaches its own object. He refines his verbal workmanship to 
the verge of weakness, and his allusion and imagery some- 
times produce obscurity. But take him for all in all, he ranks 
the first of English poets in making the act of expression a 
luxury and a perfect ornament. 
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To sum up, then, what we have thus far observed about 
him, his chief characteristics amount to these. In the first 
place, he is a man of wide intellectual grasp. He has under- 
stood his age,and its various complex tendencies, like a divine, 
a philosopher, a politician, and a physicist. He understands, 
in the second place, the common human character, and is a com- 
plete master of its more universal manifestations. He has 
studied this character with special reference to the conditions 
now surrounding it. And he has finally an unrivalled gift for 
expressing his own meaning, and for compelling others to attend 
to it. Thus, in studying his works, let us be clear what we 
can look to findin them. We are not to look there for complex 
dramatic action, nor even for the unfolding of any great and 
sustained story. Small stories he tells well and skifully ; but 
to these his power is limited. The Arthurian Idylls, as a whole, 
it is true, suggest astory, but they suggest it only, they do not 
tell it. They are stars in a constellation, and the astronomer 
fills the figure in. They but approach an epic near enough 
to make us feel how far they are from it. Nor are we to ex- 
pect from him, on the other hand, any birdlike lyrical out- 
bursts. The true lyrist presents us with one special man— 
himself. The true dramatist presents us with many men. Mr. 
Tennyson does neither. He presents us with the common self 
—common to him and all of us; he presents us with such of 
its workings and vicissitudes as we might conceivably all expe- 
rience; and he presents us with it in special connexion with 
the conditions of the present century. 

And now let us examine a little more closely from what 
standpoint he does this. His position, we think, at least to a 
late period, can be defined with sufficient clearness. He may 
be said to represent and to have helped largely to formulate 
the scientific optimism of the early Victorian epoch. That 
optimism then was not what it is now. In the world of 
thought events have been moving rapidly. The last few 
decades have done the work of centuries, and it needs an effort 
to realise how matters stood but forty, thirty, or even twenty 
years ago. This, however, we must try to do, if we would 
understand Mr. Tennyson’s history. The facts of the case are 
simple, and can be stated briefly. Mr. Tennyson’s develop- 
ment has coincided with two great events—-the growth in 
England of the modern democratic principle, and the general 
diffusion of modern religious scepticism—and with both of these 
events his career is closely associated. The earliest poems of 
his which he has thought worth preserving appeared a few months 
after the passing of the first Reform Bill, and must have 
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been composed during the times of popular agitation that pre- 
ceded it. A year later, ata cost of twenty mnillions, slavery 
was abolished in all the British colonies, and for the first time 
it could be said that our rule was over none but freemen. 
Two years later was seen the birth of a national education 
system, and the passing of a new Poor Law. The people at 
large were finding their voice on all sides, and in many quar- 
ters began to use it with violence. Demands were made pre- 
sently for further parliamentary reforms, and the political privi- 
leges of property were attacked openly, and not without suc- 
cess. At the same time there was formed an Anti-Corn-Law 
League, and the gospel of free trade was preached with a re- 
ligious enthusiasm. In seven years’ time the preaching bore 
its fruit. The Corn Laws were repealed in 1846, and the 
Free-trade policy under Lord John Russell was carried at 
once into every branch of commerce. Six years afterwards 
came the great industrial exhibition, which contained contri- 
butions from nearly every nation. This was a huge material 
symbol of a new form of optimism, and at the same time a 
stimulus to it. Popular sympathy and imagination began to 
take a wider flight, and visions filled the air of a universal 
human brotherhood. Wars were to cease; there was to be a 
millennium of trade and of benevolence. Events, however, 
soon convinced the most sanguine that such a consummation 
was to be, at any rate, not immediate. But a year or two 
passed, and England was at war with Russia, and the spirit of 
militant patriotism dealt somewhat roughly with the mild 
enthusiasm of humanity. 

The events we have thus briefly glanced at cover a period 
of some twenty-five years, and it is of that period in especial 
that Mr. Tennyson is the interpreter. Its ideas have been 
the ideas of his heart, and its hopes have been the hopes of his 
heart. We have touched as yet on its political aspect only. 
Its religious aspect is no less remarkable. During that quar- 
ter of a century science and scientific scepticism, “for the first 
time in England, began to be widely popular and to leaven 
thought at large. For the first time the general lay mind 
began to examine critically the great teachings of Revelation, 
to confront them with those of science, and to be startled at 
the two as they were placed together. Men who lament the 
fact, and men who rejoice over it, are to be heard now on all 
aides proclaiming the spread of infidelity ; ; but at the time we 
speak of, though so little removed from ours, the national 
faith was strong. Men were not then prepared for even such 
moderate exhibitions of free-thought as ‘Ecce Homo’ or 
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the volume of ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ They still felt secure 
in their old traditional position, and conceived that the modern 
view of the Cosmos could be harmonised easily with their 
own. In the religious world for a time this produced a strange 
activity, tinged with the same facile optimism that was to be 
discerned in politics, and very closely connected with it. Not 
only were all peoples to be united, but all creeds were to be 
united also. Some looked forward to a union of all the sacer- 
dotal churches, others to the advent of some simpler form of 
Christianity. But various as such hopes may have been in 
detail, they had all one common quality—they were all Chris- 
tian, and they all pointed to progress. 

Such was the picture on its sunny side, but it had its dark 
side as well. In the world of thought, though as yet they 
worked in secret, the spirits of denial and of materialism were 
already active. Deism was dead and done with. What the 
Christian had now to meet was Atheism. And in social life 
as well this creed had its counterpart. It was all very good 
that the world should ‘ fill with commerce,’ and magic argosies 
be laden ‘ with costly bales ;’? but the cultus of trade and in- 
dustry, as it was then practically adopted, looked under cer- 
tain aspects like the most sordid and heathen Mammon-worship. 
The august and inspiring spectacle of universal progress was 
in danger of changing itself into that of a struggle for base 
luxury. None of these facts were lost upon Mr. Tennyson. 
He knew his generation both in its good and evil; but he be- 
lieved the good principle to be the stronger of the two, and he 
tried to show his generation where its own strength lay. 

To this end he has dwelt throughout all his works on certain 
modes of life and on certain moral qualities. He has tried to 
exhibit by every means in his power their beauty and their 
sanctity ; he has contrasted them with their opposites, and he 
has done all he could to harmonise them with their present 
environment. These modes of life and these qualities are not 
many in number. They amount, we think, to these—love, 
friendship, domesticity, patriotism, cosmopolitanism, and un- 
dogmatic Christianity. He has presented them to us under 
every conceivable form, and connected with every conceivable 
circumstance, and he has used all his matchless skill to bring 
home to his audience their beauty or their intellectual fitness. 
He tries so to show them to us that we may believe from 
seeing them. 

Such is his constant method when he deals with love. The 
passion of the lover for him is but the sunrise of the affections 
of the husband, and he has consistently striven to connect it 
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as such with every thought of mental and emotional satis- 
faction, and every image of spiritual and physical beauty. 
He has linked and interfused it with all the fairest aspects of 
nature—with sunset and with sunrise, with flowers, with mea- 
dows, and a thousand homely scenes, and he has done this 
generally with an art that conceals itself. The picture and 
the passion he puts side by side, and the two coalesce sponta- 
neously. ‘ Maud, which some persons regard as one of the 
finest love-poems in our language, is full of this quality. 
There are also exquisite instances of it in his earlier idylls. 
The following passage is from one of these last. ‘ Should my 
‘ shadow,’ says the lover to his beloved—he is parted for ever 
from her, not by faults, but by misfortune— should my shadow 
‘cross thy dreams— 
‘Oh might it come like one that looks content, 

With quiet eyes unfaithful to the truth, 

And point thee forward to a distant light, 

Or seem to lift a burden from thy heart 

And leave thee freér, till thou wake refreshed 

Then when the first low matin-chirp hath grown 

Full quire, and morning driven her plow of pearl 

Far furrowing into light the mounded rack, 

Beyond the fair green field and eastern sea.’ 

In the same way, whenever he treats this passion, he is con- 
stantly mixing it with some sight or sound of beauty. And 
these sights and sounds are no vague abstractions. They are 
things that we are all of us familiar with; they are the com- 
mon things of our own English life. Mr. Tennyson’s love 
has nothing transcendental about it. Its home is the earth, 
and not the air; and here lies the secret of its power. It purifies 
earth because it does not disdain to inhabit it. 

‘Am I not the nobler through thy love? 
Oh three times less unworthy ! likewise thou 
Art more through love.’ 


Mr. Tennyson’s whole philosophy of the subject is comprised in 
these lines. In acertain sense the philosophy is not peculiar to 
him, but in a certain sense it is. Though the passion of love is as 
old as human nature itself, yet in different ages it has assumed 
special aspects, and taken special places in man’s moral view 
of life. ‘This is markedly true of the present century, and 
true still more of those years of it which at present we have 
in view. The progressive and hopeful school of religious 
thinkers, all, during that period, took one direction. The more 
rigid forms of orthodoxy, they began to see, were untenable. 
These, all of them, were associated with the ascetic view of 
VOL, CLIV. NO. CCCXVI. LL 
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life ; and our highest duty with regard to human affection was 
with them little more than curbing it. Their treatment of 
human belief was positive; their treatment of human feeling 
was negative. What the progressive school aimed at was to re- 
verse this condition of things. In proportion as they thought 
it hopeless to formulate what was divine, they sought to deify 
what was human. They preached a new gospel: we were not 
to check our nature, but to develop it. The delights of affec- 
tion which had all along been permitted man were no longer 
presented as concessions to our weakness, but as the chief 
elements of our strength. The allowed indulgence became 
the enjoined duty. We were no longer to prevent love run- 
ning away with us; we were to make it run away with us till 
it brought us to the gates of heaven. 

It is this view of the matter that Mr. Tennyson has assimi- 
lated, and of which he is the most perfect and the most 
influential spokesman. Here at least, he teaches us, we have 
one thing stable, one thing beyond the reach of scepticism, 
and a nucleus and a rallying-point for all that is valuable in 
life. Sensuous beauty adorns and is hallowed by it; material 
refinements are chastened and spiritualised by it; and the true 
meaning of Christianity is unlocked by it. Mr. Tennyson is 
the prophet, par excellence, of affection thus regarded ; and his 
two longest and most important works are a deliberate exposi- 
tion of its nature and its varied influence. The two works 
we allude to are ‘In Memoriam’ and ‘ The Arthurian Idylls.’ 
The subject of both is the same; only it is treated under 
different aspects. ‘In Memoriam’ deals with love as connected 
with faith; the ‘ Idylls’ deal with it as connected with 
practice. 

The former of these isin many ways unique. In no other 
poem that we know of is there so complete a fusion of 
profound thought and passion. We have an intense feeling 
presented to us as related to its proximate cause, and also as 
.adjusting itself to the deepest claims of philosophy. At one 
and the same time it is both expressed and vindicated. Every 
theory of physical and social evolution, every latest specula- 
tion as to the nature of life and its immortality, mixes in the 
mind of the poet over the grave of his dead friend; and he 
disarms of its terrors every seemingly hostile doctrine, or else 
discovers in it food for faith and comfort. The mastery which 
he displays over both branches of his subject is no less astonish- 
ing than the way in which he unites the two. Not only does 
his science penetrate his passion, and his passion breathe a 
living soul into his science, but the latter is as comprehensive 
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and accurate as the former is deep and tender. Every one of 
his illustrations, as it were, is a picture by a great master, and 
every picture is a scientific diagram. In the following two 
stanzas there is a geological treatise epitomised; but the 
events dealt with are not so much chronicled as exhibited. 
‘There rolls the deep, where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 


There where the long street roars hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


‘The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go.’ 


And then in another instant the poet proceeds thus :— 
‘ But in my spirit will I dwell, 
And dream my dream, and hold it true; 
For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 
I cannot think the thing farewell. 


‘If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice “ believe no more ” 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


‘A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d “I have felt.” 
: ° ‘ ‘ ® 

‘And what I am beheld again 

What is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach through nature, moulding men.’ 


Such is the soul’s attitude, with regard to physical science 
on the one hand and to religion on the other, which Mr. Tenny- 
son in ‘In Memoriam’ reveals to his generation. The lines 
just quoted form a key to the whole poem. The poem in 
many ways is full of change and variety; but the poet through 
all this does but alternate between two subjects—love as a 
passion that is experienced, and love as a mystery that is to 
be expounded. ‘In Memoriam’ stands alone for the way 
in which these are dealt with. It is in form but the personal 
expression of one man’s regret for another. In reality it is a 
revelation to an age of its own struggle after some new spiritual 
stand-point. 

So, too, with the Idylls, the real hero through all of them 
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is not this knight or that knight; the hero is pure human affec- 
tion: only affection here is presented not as the germ of faith, 
but as the source of beneficent conduct. As in ‘In Memo- 
‘ riam ’ it is treated as purifying and giving vision to the soul, 
so in the Idylls it is exhibited as inspiring and ennobling life, 
and as being nct only the germ of faith, but the motive power 
in all social progress. Of all Mr. Tennyson’s works, the 
Idylls, or at least the four earlier ones, have been the most 
widely popular; but we doubt if they will be the most endur- 
ing. The period and the life they deal with are not only too 
remote from our own, but they are poorly fitted to represent, 
even symbolically, the duties and the aspirations of to-day. To 


\ fight the heathen, and to put down brigandage, is but a meagre 
symbol of complex modern activity. A tournament hardly seems 


to us a test of a man’s most valuable or most interesting quali- 
ties; and a serious reader can hardly fail to be wearied by the 
perpetual recurrence of single combats, the unhorsing of horse- 
men, the splintering of lances, and the cleaving of helmets. 
Had Mr. Tennyson’s power been more dramatic, this would 
have mattered less. ‘Through the sameness of such incidents 
we should have discerned various personalities, with their 
special hopes and aims; and these might have given the inci- 
dents their own variety and significance. But Mr. Tennyson 
is not dramatic. If we compare his poetry with the prose 
romances it is founded on, we shall realise this more clearly 
than ever. In the prose romances nearly every character is a 
complete man or woman, with a complete human individuality. 
This individuality Mr. Tennyson has not only in no way de- 
veloped, he has not even retained it in its distinctness. On 
the contrary, he would seem to have done his utmost not to 
develop but to obliterate it. And thus the result is that on 
which we have already commented. We have qualities and 
situations; we have not men and women. Such being the 
case, we again repeat our judgment that though certain quali- 
ties of human nature are developed with extreme power in 
the Idylls, the situations, asa rule, are for the most part insufli- 
cient, and are often not far from puerile. The environment 
of the organism, if we may so speak, does not represent ade- 
quately the environment of modern man. And yet this is 
evidently what the case requires it should do. Mr. Tennyson, 
in his study of human nature, is essentially not an antiquarian. 
If it is not modern man that he studies, he studies nothing. 
His Idylls are no contributions to the spiritual history of the 
past; they are meant to be pictures of the spiritual condition 
of the present. Every thought and every sentiment of his 
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knights and ladies is essentially of our own century; it is 
in that fact that their interest lies: and it is for this reason 
we regret the limits of the stage on which he has chosen to 
exhibit them. 

In spite, however, of this fundamental want, the Idylls 
doubtless fulfil much of their writer’s intention, and exhibit 
many of his very finest qualities. Taken together as one 
connected poem, it is true they lack unity. They form but 
the hints of a great design which the artist has not had 
strength to execute. They are merely so many stepping- 
stones for our own constructive imagination. But, taken 
separately, they are true works of art. The story in each is 
unfolded with consummate grace and skill, and that power of 
expression on which we have dwelt already is conspicuous 
everywhere. It is not, however, on these points that we are 
here concerned to dwell. What we wish to note is, that, in 
spite of much that is wanting, the Arthurian Idylls are, 
within certain limits, a representation of a modern fact. They 
represent the modern religious spirit springing from the human 
heart, and fusing itself with historical Christianity; and they 
represent it, imperfectly it is true, but still distinctly, as taking 
science by the hand, and with its aid setting to reform the 
world. 

In this connexion we must notice another poem, ‘ Aylmer’s 
‘Field.’ Human affection is again the central theme. The 
characters in the story are treated according to the usual 
method. Their situations make them, not they the situations. 
It is enough for the poet’s purpose that they are human beings. 
All he desires to show is the passions and the influences that 
act through them, and what he deals with in this case is the 
dark and not the bright side of progress. He deals with love 
as thwarted by the demands of an artificial civilisation, and 
as crying out from its grave against the forces that have 
destroyed it. 

Of these three works we have been dwelling on, ‘ In Me- 
‘moriam,’ the Arthurian Idylls, and the short tale just 
mentioned, the first was published in 1850, the four finest of 
the second in 1859, and the third in 1864. The first only 
belongs, so far as time goes, to that quarter of a century which 
we conceive in especial to be Mr. Tennyson’s own; but the 
others, though not given to the world within its limits, are yet 
equally its spiritual children, and are the result of its temper 
and its philosophies. In the same set of works are of course in- 
cluded also the two early volumes, ‘ The Princess’ and ‘ Maud ;’ 
and these, taken together, comprise the fullest results of Mr. 
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Tennyson’s genius. We must now repeat what we said at 
starting. The above results are the fullest, not because Mr. 
Tennyson’s genius has since declined, but because the materials 
his age has supplied him with have since changed in quality. 
That special period which we have called his own was one of the 
most exciting periods to be anywhere found in history. It saw 
the blossoming, if not the bud, of half the wonders of the century, 
and, to an English eye especially, it was full of splendid 
promise. Distress and poverty, it is true, were not wanting ; 
but year by year their voice was heard, and year by year some 
abuse was remedied. Freedom in England seemed growing 
visibly, and, contrasted with Continental troubles, peace seemed 
growing also. It was this period that was ushered in not only 
with the first Reform Bill, but with the first railroads; and 
commerce developed itself even more rapidly than freedom. 
Science, as we have already said, had freed religior from her 
trammels without depriving her of her supports. All human 
life was then in eager movement. A new world had been 
discovered in the very midst of the old. Progress, and rapid 
progress, towards some ever-bettering state seemed a matter at 
that time not of faith only, but of sight. 
‘ Bliss was it in that dawn 
To live, but to be young was very heaven.’ 

That was said of the times of the first French Revolution. 
It may be said with equal truth of the earlier times of 
Queen Victoria. For the earnest and the courageous that 
was the age of coniident optimism, and of this Mr. Tennyson, 
in poetry, has been the great national exponent. It is this 
that he has made his own; it was on this that he staked his 
hopes ; it was by the spirit of this optimism that his poetic 
character was fashioned. But the years of promise went by, 
and they were not succeeded by any years of performance— 
or, at least, there was no performance adequate to the hopes 
of the sanguine. We say this with a reservation. To the 
sanguine of a certain class there was indeed performance, 
but those were not men with the faiths of Mr. Tennyson. 
They were the extreme apostles of atheism and revolution, 
whereas Mr. Tennyson was conservative even in his liberalism, 
and was, above all, profoundly religious. It is hard to be- 
lieve, therefore, that the world, as for the last twenty years 
he has looked on it, has not in many ways been growing a 
darker sight to him. His faith in progress may be still firm, 
but the fact of it has not been visible to him. It is true 
that in his own creed he has provided against such a trial. 
It is part of the teaching of his Idylls, taken collectively, 
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that apparent failure is not final failure, and that advance is 
not to be doubted of because of tragic relapses. And it 
may well be that, even during these latter years, he can catch, 
as clearly as ever— 
‘A deeper voice across the storm, 
Proclaiming social truth shall spread, 
And justice, even though thrice again 
The red fool-fury of the Seine 
Should pile her barricades with dead.’ 


But though his intellectual faith may assure him of the 
truth of this, it can hardly be doubted that sight, so far as 
the present goes, has told him a different tale. Social truth 
and justice have not spread as rapidly as he once dreamed 
they would, and there is another side of progress which must 
have disappointed him still more. We mean the progress, 
or, at least, the change in the relationship between religion 
and science. We see signs, to us very plain, in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s later poems, that the course of thought upon these 
subjects has profoundly affected him, and that, though it 
has net weakened his faith, it has given a sombre tone to 
it. His first literary expression of this is to be found, we 
think, in ‘ Lucretius,’ which was published in 1868. That 
poem seems significant of two facts—the hostile fascina- 
tion for him of the doctrines of scientific materialism, and 
the desolate deductions that, if true, it suggested to him. 
Despite the historical accuracy with which he treats his 
subject, there is something of the modern world that he 
breathes through the life of the Roman—the modern world, 
as he was beginning to re-conceive it. " 
‘TI often grew 

Tired of so much within our little life, 

Or of so little in our little life— 

Poor little life that toddles half an hour 

Crowned with a flower or two, and there an end.’ 


That Mr. Tennyson would avow these as his own sentiments, 
we do not for a moment say. But we do say that they 
are the sentiments the age was suggesting to him, and that 
his artistic mirror now reflected gloom, where, fifteen years 
before, it had been reflecting brightness. 

There are further facts which support us in this opinion. 
After the publication of ‘ Lucretius’ Mr. Tennyson’s next 
feat was the completion of the Arthurian Idylls; and this 
done, he betook himself to a new form of poetry—the historic 
drama. In 1875 he published ‘Queen Mary,’ and, two years 
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later, ‘ Harold.” Now these dramas display many masterly 
qualities. Being the work of Mr. Tennyson, it would be 
strange if they did not. But there is one thing wanting in 
them, and that is inspiration. We feel all through that the 
poet is amusing himself; he is not expressing himself. He is 
delighted in the exercise of his own skill, but his heart is not 
in the subjects on which his skill is being exercised. Shake- 
speare’s histories spoke at once to the sympathies of his 
audience; the events and sentiments presented to them were 
to them living things. They could ‘ piece out with their 
‘thoughts’ all artistic imperfections, and their imagination 
would throng the stage with 


‘Those very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt.’ 


But Mr. Tennyson’s dramas make no such appeal as this to 
the present London public. ‘ Harold’ is as simply antiqua- 
rian as Mr. Freeman’s ‘ History of the Norman Conquest,’ 
nor is anti-Catholic feeling at this day strong enough to give 
even the interest of hate toa picture of * bloody Queen Mary.’ 
Mr. Tennyson, in composing these dramas, seems to us to have 
gone into a spiritual retirement, rather than to have kept the 
spiritual field; and the same may be said also with regard to 
‘The Cup’ and to ‘The Falcon.’ The two last have never 
yet been published. They owe their attractiveness, in part at 
least, to the admirable manner in which they have been put 
upon the stage, and to the incomparable acting of Miss Ellen 
Terry. It would be difficult, therefore, in any case to attempt 
to criticise them closely ; but literary criticism is not what 
we are chiefly aiming at. If it were so, we might dwell longer 
at least on ‘ Harold’ and * Queen Mary.’ There is much in 
each of them to excite literary admiration. But our aim ct 
present lies in another direction. It is not to appraise the 
value of Mr. Tennyson’s separate works in themselves, but 
to point out the relation of those works to their author, and 
the relation of their author to his age. 

On these points, as we have said before, his last small 
volume throws an important light; and it is this volume that 
it now remains for us to consider. Much of its contents we 
may quietly put aside, not because there is little to praise in 
them, but because the praise may be taken for granted. We 
purpose to note only those poems that throw light on Mr. 
Tennyson’s history, and these we take to be the following— 
* The First Quarrel,’ ‘ The Northern Cobbler,’‘ The Village 
‘Wife,’ and, above all, ‘ Rizpah’ and ‘ De Profundis.’ The 
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first four form a group together, the last stands by itself. 
We will treat each division separately. The first four poems 
are all sufficiently remarkable, and convince us of one fact. 
Mr. Tennyson’s command over our common human nature is 
still as great as ever, and his sympathy with it still as keen 
and fresh. The ‘ First Quarrel,’ the ‘ Northern Cobbler,’ and 
the ‘ Village Wife,’ are all in his best manner; whilst of 
‘ Rizpah’ we must say far more than this. 

This poem is the story of a poor dying woman, whom an 
intense shock and sorrow had reduced to madness, and she is 
represented as telling it to a lady who had come to visit her. 
Her son, a young man of fine spirit and promise, had fallen 
among bad companions, and through their influence his manliest 
characteristic had ruined him. 


‘ He lived with a lot of wild mates, and they would not let him be good ; 

They swore that he dare not rob the mail, and he sivore that he would; 

And he took no life, but he took one purse, and when all was done 

He flung it among his fellows—“ I'll none of it,” said my son. 

I came into court to the judge and the lawvyers—I told them my tale, 

God’s own truth—but they kill’d him, they kill’d him for robbing the 
mail, 


‘Then, since I couldn’t but hear that cry of my boy that was dead, 

They seized me and shut me up; they fastened me down on my bed. 

“ Mother, O mother !”—he called in the dark to me year after year— 

They beat me for that, they beat me—you know that I couldn't but 
hear ; 

And then at the last they found I had grown so stupid and still, 

They let me abroad again ; but the creatures had worked their will.’ 


What followed was this: Her boy had been hanged in chains,and 
by the time she was set free again he was nothing but a dangling 
skeleton, that was falling bone by bone to the ground. When 
there was no moon, and 1 when the nights were ~ dark, she stole 
unobserved to the callows s, and night by night collecting what 
had fallen, she at “last laid all of her son that was left her 
in holy ground. 


‘Do you think I was scared by the bones? I kissed ’em, I buried ’em 
all— 
I can’t dig deep, 1 am old—in the night by the churchyard wall.’ 


Such is the outline of the story; such is the motive of the 
poem. We feel almost bound to apologise for quoting from 
it. A work of this order can never be done justice to by 
quotations. But we have used the above lines with no further 
end than to indicate baldly the outline of the poet’s subject. 
For his sublime treatment of it, for the tenderness and the 
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terror of his pathos, we must refer the reader to the poem 
itself in its entirety. Nothing in ‘ Maud,’ nothing in 
‘ Guinevere,’ can approach in power to ‘ Rizpah.’ 

This fact can, we conceive, be accounted for by the special 
nature of the subject. Of all the affections of human nature 
that least subject to change, either in the way of contraction or 
development, is the passion of mother for child. It asks least 
aid either from faith or reason. And something similar may 
be said of the other three poems that we have associated with 
‘Rizpah.’ These three deal all of them with the life of the 
common people, and touch on feelings and principles in their 
rudest and simplest form. They take us below the reach of either 
conscious faith or philosophy; and they elude, they do not 
meet, the problems of human destiny. Thus Mr. Tennyson’s 
genius has escaped, in these cases, from the external cireum- 
stances that had been depressing it; and once supplied with a 
fitting theme to handle, it has shown itself as strong, if not 
stronger than ever. 

But when we come to the poem called ‘ De Profundis,’ we 
find it exerting itself under quite other conditions. Just 
as in the foregoing poems the spirit of the age had been 
eluded by him, so in this last is it met face to face. Mr. 
Tennyson here set himself in the year 1880 to repeat what he 
did exactly thirty years before. He resumed the same task 
which he had undertaken in ‘In Memoriam.’ When ‘ De 
Profundis’ appeared in ‘ The Nineteenth Century,’ it was 
treated by the weekly journals as some obscure vagary of 
genius, which might be pardoned, but could certainly not be 
praised. A more foolish judgment than this we cannot well 
imagine. The poem is short, but it is, despite its shortness, 
one of the most significant of all the later works of the author ; 
and, taken im connexion with certain parts of ‘In Memoriam,’ 
it throws a singular light on his intellectual history. It shows 
how more and more, as he has lived through the age of 
science, the multiplying facts of scientific materialism have 
been pressing themselves on his thought and feelings ; and his 
religious faith, as it now stands confronted by them, is solemn 
in its steadfastness rather than triumphant. It is thus that, 
in his latest utterance, he addresses a new-born child :— 


‘O dear Spirit half-lost 
In thine own shadow and this fleshly sign 
That thou art thou—who wailest being born 
And banished into mystery, and the pain 
Of this divisible-indivisible world, 
Amongst the numerable-innumerable 
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Sun, sun, and sun, thro’ finite-infinite space 

In finite-infinite Time—our mortal veil 

And shattered phantom of that infinite One, 
Who made thee unconceivably Thyself 

Out of His whole World-self and all in all !’ 


In this it is true that the poet’s earlier faith asserts itself; but 
it does so in a changed tone, which betokens that the condi- 
tions of religious thought are different from what they were 
thirty years ago. It verges upon mysticism. He no longer 
addresses the 
‘ Strong Son of God, immortal Love,’ 
to whom he could say in those days, full of devout conviction— 
‘Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.’ 
He can no longer use this language, though he still endeavours 
to re-convey the meaning of it. And it is this constancy of 
his faith under saddening and new conditions that seems to us 
to be the key to his present literary position. The age has 
changed, but he has remained constant; and instead of being 
the impassioned exponent of contemporary thought, all he can 
now do is to bow his head and submit to it. 

If this view of him be true, it will follow that we must look on 
him as, properly speaking, the poet of a completed epoch. This 
may seem, at first sight, a startling judgment of a man whose 
genius we believe to be still in its full vigour. But our mean- 
ing is less startling than it may seem to be. Though ages pass, 
their effects do not perish, nor is their inspiration ‘obsolete 
because its sources are now sealed to us. The case is exactly 
the reverse of this. Mr. Matthew Arnold has said, in one of 
his most pregnant apophthegms, 

‘Deeds in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled ; ’ 


and what he says of hours may be also said of epochs. The 
lessons which sight has taught us may be practised, and may 
increase in use, when sight is for the time withdrawn. ‘The 
mind of the world, and the mind of England especially, during 
the particular period we have been speaking of, was undergoing 
a momentous experience, the wisdom taught by which will long 
overlive its circumstances. It is that w visdom, or at least the 
noblest part of it, that Mr. Tennyson has assimilated, and 
which he has kept alive for all men in his consummate verse. 
In the present generation his power has not ceased; it has only 
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changed its function. Whereas his greatest work, as we have 
said, was moulded by a past epoch, it may help to mould a 
coming one, and to revive the beliefs and feelings it was itself 
inspired by. There are some elements in it, no doubt, that are 
perishable, but the larger part of it is for all time; and Mr. 
Tennyson has said much, that when he said it was new to 
poetry, which once co said will never become old. 

We have one more observation to add, which will help 
perhaps to illustrate our main thesis. We have tried to point 
out that Mr. Tennyson’s special function has been to interpret 
a special period, and that that period has now gone by. The 
correctness of these views with regard to his literary office 
will be realised more clearly if we consider who succeeded 
him in it. His successor, it seems to us, was none other 
than George Eliot. What Mr. Tennyson’s poetry was to the 
second quarter of our century, George Eliot’s novels have been 
to the third. The aim of both writers has been the same, 
though their methods have been so very different. They have 
both chosen as their one constant theme human nature as re- 
lated to modern thought ; and they have tried to reconcile what 
was highest in the one to what was most deeply true in the 
other. But the intellectual condition of the world, as the 
novelist saw it, was not the condition that inspired and nerved 
the poet. The novelist was living into her true period, just as 
the poet was living out of his ; and the very influences that have 
cast a gloom upon the latter have been those that have given 
her solemn chiaro-oscuro to the former. Mr. Tennyson has 
ever tried to discern God through the material universe. It is 
George Eliot’s endeavour to show us we can do without Him. 
Both treat the affections as the chief treasures of life; but 
Mr. Tennyson makes these the germ of faith, George Eliot 
makes them the end of it. Mr. Tennyson looks forward to 

‘ Some far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.’ 
Such a vision as this isto George Eliot a fond delusion. For 
her in the farthest future there is nothing but one blank 
catastrophe, when 

‘ ‘Human time 

Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 

Unread for ever.’ 


That all men in the present day, or even many men, share this 
dark forecast, we do not presume to say. But though it is 
not the view that masters the present age, it is without doubt 
the view that distinguishes it. It occupies even those whom it 
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dves not conquer, and, either by defiance or submission, we 
have each and all to deal with it. It has been Mr. Tennyson’s 
mission to express faith; it has been George Eliot’s to combat 
with despair. Mr. Tennyson’s spirit breathes still in his latest 
lines. It is true that, as we have said, it has now a wistful 
sadness in it; but for that very reason it will here help us better 
toa comparison. The following is from his last volume; it is 
from the poem of § De Profundis,’ a part of which we have 
already quoted. He is addressing the human soul at the close 
of its action here. ‘¢ Still,’ he says— 
‘still depart 

From death to death, thro’ life to life, and find 

Nearer and ever nearer Him, who wrought 

Not Matter, nor the finite-infinite, 

But this main miracle, that thou art thou, 

With power on thine own act and on the world.’ 
Let us now turn to George Eliot, and hear her on the same 
subject. In her novel of ‘ Middlemarch’ she represents a noble 
nature, starting in life full of lofty ambitions; and the story is 
the record of their failures. And what is the conclusion that 
this suggests to the authoress? There is some comfort in it, 
but it is comfort of infinite sadness. It is nothing more than 
this :—That vain as life may be, let us. not lose heart utterly, 
for it is not wholly vain. ‘That things,’ she says, ‘are 
‘not so ill with you and me as they might have been, is 
‘half owing to the number who have lived faithfuily a hidden 
‘ life, and rest in unvisited tombs.’ Thus speaks the spirit of 
the epoch that has succeeded Mr. Tennyson’s. To some of 
the popular writers of the present day their best consolation 
is the thought that ‘things are not so ill with us as they 
‘might have been ;’ their one shield against despair is an icy 
stoicism, and their one bond of brotherhood is less of hope 
than of suffering. If it be the mission then of the great poet or 
artist to express and not to struggle with the spirit of his 
epoch, it will be hardly matter of wonder if the course of events 
lately has not been such as to stimulate Mr. Tennyson. That 
his latter works have had less influence than his former ones, 
we shall see to be inevitable from the very circumstances of 
their composition; and the fact is not to be attributed to any 
failure of the poet’s genius. On the contrary, we believe that 
were Mr. Tennyson, in his present maturity, to be moved 
back to the years with whose spirit he was most in harmony, 
he would excel his former self wherever that was possible ; 
and that what he would do would be as great an advance 
upon what he kas done, as ‘ Rizpah’ is upon ‘The May 
* Queen’ or ‘ The Grandmother.’ 
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Ant. VIII.—1. Lectures on the Recent Progress of the Theory 
of Vision. By Professor Hetmnorrz. Translated by Pre 
Sairn, M.D., F.R.C.P.  (¢ Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects.) London: 1873. 


2. Eyesight, Good and Bad, A Treatise on the Exercise and 
Preservation of Vision. By Roperr BrupENELL Carter, 
F.R.C.S. London: 1880. 


[> his ‘ Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects,’ first presented 

to English readers about seven years ago, Professor 
Helmholtz dwelt with some measure of satisfaction upon the 
circumstance that ophthalmic science had made an advance 
within a brief period of years which was quite without a paral- 
lel in any other department of the healing art. This state- 
ment was well borne out by the account which he himself gave 
in those lectures of ‘the Recent Progress of the Theory of 
‘ Vision,’ and it is perhaps even more strikingly confirmed in 
the little volume which has been since printed by Mr. Brude- 
nell Carter. Doth books aim at wide usefulness, and are cast 
in a popular form, and both are notable and excellent in their 
way. But each has a purpose and method of its own. In a 
brief introduction which is prefixed to the lectures of Helm- 
holtz, Professor Tyndall draws attention to the circumstance 
that those discourses by the Berlin Professor of Physics were 
primarily addressed to an audience of refined and cultivated 
literary taste, and that they were in reality delivered with a 
view of awakening an interest in the researches of science in 
that favoured section of the social community. It must be ad- 
mitted that their distinguished author has been singularly 
fortunate in the accomplishment of this design, for the lectures 
are models of the way in which such subjects should be pre- 
sented to educated, but unscientific, people. In Mr. Brudenell 
Carter’s more recent book the important theme which has 
been so gracefully and eloquently advocated by Professor 
Helmholtz is followed up into its practical and serviceable 
applications. The properties of light, and the structure and 
functions of the eye, are in the first instance explained; and 
this is done in language so simple and clear that the subject 
is brought within the easy apprehension of persons of the 
most ordinary intelligence, with one perhaps not very serious, 
although noteworthy, drawback, the somewhat too free use of 
unfamiliar words, which are out of place in a treatise addressed 
to the audience which Mr, Carter contemplates. It is hardly 
to be conceived that such terms as emmetropia, hypermetropia, 
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asthenopia, and presbyopia can be of such frequent occurrence 
in the ‘precepts and injunctions which are repeated’ in the 
author’s ‘ consulting-room day by day,’ as they are in the pages 
of the book which is here consecrated to the task of explaining 
those maxims, and of making them more readily and easily 
understood, With this one reservation the very high praise 
may be awarded to Mr. Carter’s little book, that it is a worthy 
companion and sequence to the popular lectures of the Ger- 
man panegyrist of ophthalmic science. Mr. Carter’s volume, 
although of small compass and unpretentious aspect, is really 
a most serviceable exposition of the principles which are con- 
cerned in the exercise and preservation of the human organs 
of sight, and of the functions of sound vision, as will be 
abundantly gleaned from some of the following notices of its 
contents. 
All readers of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ will be aware that 
the eye of the most highly organised animals, and of man, 
is a camera obscura, or dark chamber, analogous in many re- 
spects to the instrument with which the photographer accom- 
plishes his very beautiful process of painting a picture by the 
limning power of light. The analogy between the structure 
of this instrament and the optical provisions of the eye has 
been alluded to by authors on popular science again and 
again, and Professor Helmholtz very skilfully avails himself of 
this analogy in laying the foundations of his account of the 
recent discoveries rel: ating to the organ of vision. It is not, 
however, so generally understood how it is that either the in- 
strument of the photographer, or the eye, remains a dark 
chamber, notwithstanding the fact that it has a clear and as 
it were open window exposed to the free impact of light. This, 
indeed, is not alluded to even by Helmholtz in his introduc tory 
explanation, and may therefore prove worthy of a passing 
remark. The circumstance is in a large measure dependent 
upon the somewhat curious fact that a shadow is cast behind 
even a transparent lens of glass when it is exposed to the full 
sunshine. The glass casts a deep shadow everywhere, except- 
ing in the centr ‘al spot into which the sunbeams are thrown 
very much as a circular disc of opaque cardboard in the same 
situation might do. This is a necessary consequence of the 
action of the lens, since the bright focal image which it consti- 
tutes is formed by the drawing together into that spot of a'l 
the rays of light which strike upon the curved front of the 
glass. As all the rays are concentred in that spot, there re- 
main none that are available for the simultaneous illumination 
of the surface around. If the combination of lenses of the 
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camera obscura, or the open pupil of the eye, are exposed in 
the same way to direct sunshine, a brightly luminous spot is 
formed in the centre of the field, and all thesurrounding parts 
of the internal cavity are left in comparative darkness. The 
lenses of the camera, and the corresponding parts of the eye, 
in this way shut out all the light from the interior cavity, 
excepting that which is immediately employed for the painting 
of the image organically constructed within by the optical 
media. What is true in this case of the sun is true also of 
any collection of objects lit up, as in the case of the face of a 


landscape, by artificial illumination. Each point in the visible . 


landscape is,in such a case, tantamount to a reflecting sun, 
and the image of that point is constituted within the interior 
of the camera or of the eye, and the combination of the images 
of the various points becomes a miniature picture of the exter- 
nal field in all its diversity of luminous intensity and shadow. 

It will be unnecessary to enter at any greater length in this 
place upon the consideration of the optical properties of the 
lens, and of the means by which it so sifts out the different 
pencils or sheaves of luminous rays that are incident upon 
its curved front as to group and arrange them into correlative 
positions in the inverted miniature image after they have 
passed through the refracting medium. This is very lucidly 
and quite exhaustively dealt with in the first chapters of Mr. 
Brudenell Carter’s ‘ Treatise on the Exercise and Preserva- 
‘tion of Vision.’ But it may be safely assumed that as much 
at least of this is generally understood as will enable the reader 
to follow with ease whatever allusions may have to be made to 
such optical matters for the purpose of this article. 

The analogy of the camera of the optician to the human eye 
is, however, not complete in all its particulars. It breaks down 
in one very important point. The camera is adapted to its 
picture-forming work by sliding the front part of its rigid 
frame out or in, according as the objects which are to be 
depicted are near or far. The reason for this adjustment of the 
instrument to near or far work is very intelligibly explained 
by Mr. Carter in the following passage, which is worth quoting 
as an illustration of the clearness of his style, as well as for 
the argument which is to be reared upon its statements. In 
one of the introductory chapters of his treatise on ‘ Eyesight,’ 
he says :— 

‘ Amongst the first things which may be observed by the aid of a 
camera is, that the nearer the object is to the lens, the greater must be 
the distance between the lens and the screen, in order that a clear and 
well-defined image may fall upon the latter ; and the reason of this is not 
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far to seek. There is, for every lens, a constant distance at which it 
will bring to a focus rays which fall upon it in a state of parallelism. 
Let us suppose, in the case of a given lens, that this distance is ten 
inches. It is obvious that, if the rays which fall upon it are not 
parallel, but divergent or spreading out from their point of issue, a 
certain portion of the power of the lens will be consumed, so to speak, 
in rendering them parallel. before it can begin to render them diver- 
gent; and hence their union in a focal point will be delayed, or will 
only occur further away from the lens than if they were parallel 
originally. In like manner, if the rays are already convergent when 
they reach the lens part of its work will be already done; and the 
focal union will occur sooner, or nearer to the lens, than if the rays 
vere parallel. In estimating the power of a lens, we always take its 
focal length for parallel rays as the basis of computation ; and this is 
called its principal focal length, or, more commonly, its focal length 
only. It is, of course, invariable; while the distances of its foci for 
convergent or divergent rays will depend, in every case, upon the 
degree of the deviation of these rays from parallelism. Strictly speak- 
ing, all light exists in nature in the form of divergent rays, but those 
which proceed from a far-distant point to fall upon so limited an area 
as that of a small lens may, as already said, be considered and treated 
as parallel. As soon as the luminous point or other object approaches 
the lens, however, the divergence of the rays becomes very appreciable ; 
and so the camera, when arranged to give a clear image of the horizon, 
would give only a blurred and confused image of objects on the other 
side of a room. In order to render the latter image as clear as the 
former, either the distance between the lens and the screen must be 
increased, or else the power of the lens itself must be increased, as by 
the addition of a second one. Unless one or other of these changes 
were made, the screen would intercept the rays of light before they 
were brought to union, and an imperfect or indistinct picture would 
be produced.’ 


In the case of the telescope precisely the same adjustment for 
varying distance, it will be remembered, has to be performed. 
The magnifying glass at the eye end of the instrument is 
moved out and in by the sliding adjustment of that part of the 
tube. But for the most remote heavenly bodies, namely, the 
fixed stars, no alteration of adjustment is required for different 
luminaries, because they are all so very far away. They are 
all contemplated through the lenses of the telescope as objects 
at an approximately infinite, or at any rate optically incommen- 
surable, distance. , 

Now, although the human eye is modelled upon the same 
general principles as the artificially constructed camera of the 
optician, the resemblance has not been carried so far as to con- 
fer upon it any form of sliding adjustment. Its globular 
form and its tense membranous walls forbid the adoption of 
any such plan. It nevertheless does possess some means of 
VOL. CLIV. NO. CCCXVI. M M 
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accomplishing an adaptation to distance. Persons endowed 
with the ordinary powers of sight are aware that they can, at 
will, look either on trees and hills upon the remote horizon, or 
on the letters of a book held within arm’s length in the hand, 
and see both with equai facility and clearness. But they are 
not both visible in this distinct way at once. 

The Dutch physiologist, Donders, has devised a very pretty 
way of demonstrating this. He points out that if a piece of 
net be held between a printed page and the eye, either the 
printed words of the page or the fibres of the net can be seen 
at will; but they can only be seen one after the other as the 


-attention is shifted, in rapid succession it may be, from one to 


the other. When the letters are looked at, the net only pre- 
sents itself as an undefined shadowy film, and when the net is 
the object of attention the letters melt away into a field of grey 
haze. In order to see first the one and then the other, some 
change has to be made in the arrangement of the structures of 
the eye, and if the net is held very near to the eye, and looked 
fixedly at for any considerable time, the effort is quite palpable, 
for it is soon accompanied by a very painful sense of fatigue. 
The way in which this accommodation of the eve to distinct 
vision at varying distances is brought about remained an im- 
penetrable mystery until a quite recent time. It is now, how- 
ever, perfectly understood, and its discovery marks one of the 
great steps in the advance which Professor Helmholtz alludes 
to in his popular leetures on the Theory of Vision, not only on 
account of the scientific interest which it involves, but also on 
account of the revolution which it has wrought in some part of 
the views and practice of oculists. Before, however, this 
matter can be adequately grasped, a brief reference must be 
made to,the structural conditions and arrangements upon which 
it depends. 

The outer investment of the eyeball consists of a tough 
white membrane of considerable strength, which, on account 
of its seeming hardness, has been termed the sclerotic coat. 
It is, however, tense rather than hard. It is kept tight and 
of a fixed globular form by the liquid with which the greater 
part of its interior cavity is filled. It is opaque and impervious 
to light, except for a short space in front, where it is trans- 
formed into a kind of, bow-window of transparent hornlike 
substance, which on account of its hornlike nature is called 
the cornea. Through this bulging bow-window the pupil and 
iris can be seen. The iris is an adjustable curtain of interlaced 
muscular fibres, arranged immediately behind the cornea in 
such a way that it can be more or less drawn according to the 
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need for diminishing or increasing the admission of light. The 
pupil is the dark interior cavity of the chamber, revealed 
through the clear central aperture, which is surrounded by 
the circular curtain. Immediately behind this clear central 
opening is fixed a double convex lens of transparent crystal, 
endowed with the power of forming a picture behind its poste- 
rior curved surface in precisely the same sense as the lenses of 
the optician’s camera. The picture traced by the crystalline 
lens may indeed be actually exhibited in the case of the white 
rabbit, the coats of whose eyes are deficient in the usual opacity 
of the external coverings of the organ. When such an eye is 
taken out from the orbit of the recently killed animal, and held 
up with the pupil and cornea directed towards the flame of a 
candle, or towards a sunny landscape, an inverted image of 
either the flame or the landscape immediately presents itself, 
sketched out in light, upon the back part of the globe. In the 
living eye the image of light thus formed by the instrumentality 
of the crystalline lens falls upon a delicately organised screen 
of nervous texture which is termed the retina, and which, 
through the agency of its connexion with the brain, is capable 
of feeling the image in all its diversity of colour and luminous 
intensity. Such, essentially, in barest outline, are the mecha- 
nism and the optical and vital arrangements upon which the 
functions of vision depend. 

The eye is preserved in the convenient form of a sphere or 
ball by the simple device of having its interior cavity filled 
with liquid, which prevents the limp and otherwise flexible 
coats from puckering up into any irregularity of shape. It is 
like a bladder distended with water, which is firm and tense on 
account of the contained liquid being so shut in by the mem- 
branous wall that it cannot escape anywhere from the tight 
grasp in which it is held. There are, however, in the interior 
of the eye, two quite distinct chambers in which this liquid is 
distributed, one in front of, and one behind, the crystalline lens. 
The lens hangs, as it were, in the midst of the liquid. The 
portion which is in front of the lens is little more than a very 
weak aqueous solution of salt, and is on that account termed 
the aqueous humour of the eye; the portion which is behind 
more nearly resembles a solution of white of egg. On account 


of this somewhat thicker consistency it is termed che vitreous 
or glass-like humour. Both humours however, exert very 
nearly the same influence upon the vibrations of the light, and 
the optical part of the eye thus comes to be considered as com- 
posed simply of two refracting parts—the denser lens and the 


thinner humours. The iris is loosely suspended in the aqueous 
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humour in front of the lens, so that it has the water-like liquid 
bathing both surfaces, and thus enjoys the same ready freedom 
of movement that it would possess if it were simply immersed 
in water. The humours of the eye are supplementary aids to 
the image-forming capacities of the lens. But they are only 
subordinate aids, as their influence in this particular is compa- 
ratively small. For simplicity’s sake the erystal lens and the 
associated humours may be looked upon as together constituting 
one single lens, and the visual power of the eye in reality 
depends upon three curved surfaces which are found in the 
combination of humours and lens—the front surface of the 
globe, or cornea, upon which light in the first instance strikes 
as it enters the transparent media of the eye, and the front 
and the back protuberant surfaces of the crystalline mass 
itself. The position of the definite image within the eye is 
determined by the form of these surfaces, taken in connexion 
with the density of the crystalline substance and its associated 
humours. 

But although the globular form and tense state of the 
eyeball. preclude the idea that there can be any sliding back- 
wards and forwards of the lens to adapt it for sharp vision at 
varying distances, these by no means militate against an 
alteration of the curvature of the external surfaces of that 
body—a change of its shape without any variation of its bulk. 
This indeed is the method which has been devised. The lens 
is converted into a more powerful instrument of refraction, 
when near objects are looked at, by a drawing in of its trans- 
verse dimensions and a bulging out of its front contour. 
The structural means by which this piece of delicate adjust- 
ment is accomplished within the ball of the eye without putting 
any injurious strain upon its exquisitely sensitive and frail 
nerve-textures is as admirable as it is efficient. The lens itself 
is contained within an outer sheath or shell of a somewhat 
horny character, and this is set in a circular rim held stretched 
out in all directions by a series of seventy elastic bands. 
These bands, which radiate out from the rim of the lens, are 
about a fifth part of an inch long, and they are connected at 
one end with the outer coat of the eye, and at the other with 
the lens. The lens settles itself down, under the outward 
pull of these elastic stretchers, into a certain definite form, 
which is therefore its shape of rest—the contour which it 
assumes when left free from all muscular interference—and 
this is its adjustment for the far point of sight. The elastic 
bands are, however, connected also with a series of muscular 
fibres which act antagonistically to them. When the muscles 
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contract, the elastic bands act less effectively upon the rim of 
the lens; and when the rim is less stretched by the elasticity 
of its suspending bands, the front of the lens is left free to 
balge itself out with its own inherency of spring. The 
exertion of the muscles thus permits the curvature of the 
lens to be so changed that it becomes like a magnifying glass 
of higher power, and suited for dealing with the more diver- 
geut beams of nearer objects. When the muscles are relaxed 
after their contraction the lens is again flattened in front by 
the then preponderant influence of its suspending bands, and 
so restored to its adjustment for distant vision. ‘The muscles 
of accommodation, which accomplish the service of altering the 
form and power of the lens, lie heaped in puckered folds all 
round the outside of its rim. The optical adjustment of the 
eye is thus virtually an antagonistic play between mechanically 
elastic bands on the one hand, and living muscular fibres on 
the other. The elastic bands flatten the lens to fit it for the 
vision of distant objects. ‘The muscular fibres bulge the lens 
out. But, as the contraction of the elastic bands is a merely 
physical operation, like the return of stretched indiarubber to 
its original length after the extending force has ceased, while 
the contrection of the muscular fibres is an active effort of 
animal life, the eye is destitute of all exertion and strain when 
it is occupied with the vision of distant things, but is the 
seat of considerable strain so long as it is employed in the 
vision of near objects. The amount of the acommodation for 
near vision is also proportional to the quantity of muscular 
energy that is called into play. The bulging out of the front 
of the lens, to qualify it for dealing effectively with near 
objects, being a directly vital operation, is of course performed 
at the cost of expenditure of both organised substance and 
vital energy. 

The conclusion that the eye is enabled to accommodate 
itself to sharp vision at various distances by a change in the 
shape of its crystalline lens is not one that has been doubt- 
fully or loosely formed. ‘The fact rests upon the evidence of 
keen observation and very careful experiment. The dis- 
covery of the process is indeed one of the most remarkable 
triumphs of scientific perseverance and skill. That the 
process is one of exceeding subtlety and delicacy may perhaps 
be inferred from the circumstance that it so long eluded the 
notice of the eager observers who were watching on its track. 
It was at one time supposed that the power of accommodation 
in some way depended upon change in the form of the front 
portion of the eye. This, however, was long ago disproved 
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by an ingenious experiment of Dr. Young’s. He demonstrated 
that the process is quite as efficiently performed when the 
head is plunged into water, and when the refracting power of 
the cornea is necessarily destroyed, in consequence of having 
under such circumstances an aqueous medium of nearly the 
same density in close contiguity both before and behind. The 
first material step towards the solution of the problem was 
made by the French surgeon Sanson. He was fortunate 
enough to have his attention caught by the fact that the two 
surfaces of the crystailine lens throw off a faint gleam of 
reflected light when very oblique beams of illumination are 
admitted into the eye from a lamp. Max Langenbeck, 
another very careful observer, next noticed that these faint 
gleams change the direction of their glance as the accommo- 
dation of the eye is altered from near to far vision. The 
glancing play of the curved surfaces of the lens was still 
further investigated by Cramer of Utrecht and Professor 
Helmhotz of Berlin, and, in the end, an instrument was con- 
trived by Helmholtz which now enables the oculist not only 
to discern the changes in the shape of the lens, but also even 
to measure their amount, and to determine the precise curva- 
ture of the surfaces concerned, and the distances of those 
curved surfaces from each other, in any given eye. Professor 
Donders, the distinguished physiologist of Utrecht, has also 
shown how this instrument may be turned to practical account 
in producing optical compensations for defective sight. 

There is one particular in which it appears at a first glance 
that the living eye possesses a marked advantage over the 
camera of artificial construction. Its dark cavity is of 
globular form instead of being square. The image which is 
projected upon the nerve-screen of the eye is therefore distinct 
over a wider range than any that can be formed upon the flat 
ground-glass screen of the optician’s instrument. All persons 
who are familiar with the manipulations of photographic art 
are aware that it is one of the imperfections of the instrument, 
which opticians are perseveringly endeavouring to remedy, 
that, whereas the luminous picture can easily be made very 
sharp upon the middle of the field, it invariably shades away 
into confusion and blurring towards the edge. When the 
glass screen is so placed that the divergent bundles of light 
from the immediate front of the lens are brought to a sharp 
focus in the picture, the divergent rays from the sides do not 
meet in sharp focal points in other parts of the same pictorial 
plane. This difficulty is to some extent overcome in the 
work of the optician in two ways. A combination of lenses is 
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employed, in which the contour of each constituent of the 
associated group is so varied as to give it a tendency to 
correct the imperfections of the rest. But, in addition to this, 
opaque screens with small circular openings, known technically 
as diaphragms, are so introduced between the separate lenses 
of the group as to intercept and cut off the most oblique rays, 
and in that way prevent them from blurring the outworks of 
the picture. In the language of the photographer, it is said 
that small apertures and diaphragms are needed for the for- 
mation of a picture of large angular area upon a flat field ; 
and the nearer the objects are which are being dealt with, the 
more rigidly this precaution has to be observed. 

In the living eye this source of imperfect definition in the 
picture upon the screen is materially lessened by the curva- 
ture of the globe. The nerve-screen is brought round to- 
wards the spot where the lateral rays can fall as sharply in 
focus as the central ones. With the photographic camera it is 
considered a very excellent combination of lenses which fur- 
nishes upon a flat field a picture subtending an angle of 
44°. In the human eye, on the other hand, a fairly useful 
field of 160° in width is secured. But, in the eye, the vision 
is not absolutely sharp throughout the entire extent of this 
very wide field. A second and supplementary expedient is 
therefore brought into play to ensure that exquisite per- 
fection of result which is ultimately attained in the case of 
the eye. 

The optic nerve, which is the great channel of visual 
impressions, and which issues for that reason from the brain, 
enters the back part of the globe of the eye, about a tenth 
of an inch on the imer side of its centre, as a thick white 
cord nearly a sixth part of an inch in diameter. This 
cord is almost entirely composed of exquisitely fine nerve- 
threads, distinct from each other, but packed closely side by 
side. There are at least two hundred and fifty thousand of 
these delicate threads in each nerve. When the thick white 
cord has passed through the outer coats of the eye, these threads 
areloosened out from each other, and arranged into the form 
of a tangled web, which is distributed along the interior surface 
of the globe, so that it lies in immediate contact with the 
transparent vitreous humour with which the posterior portion 
of the cavity is filled. It is this nerve-lining of the eye which 
is termed the network or retina. Each of its delicate threads 
originates backwards in the actual substance of the brain. It 
is a prolongation outwards of the brain-pulp. The retinal 
threads are spread exactly where the luminous pictures are 
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traced within the eyeball by the lens. They play the part of 
the receiving screen. The threads themselves are the com- 
municating lines by means of which the shocks of the lumi- 
nous vibrations, concentred into focal points by the agency of 
the lens, are passed onwards to the brain. The nerve-threads, 
where they are spread out on the inner lining of the eye, are 
associated with a considerable number of minute vesicles of 
pulp, and with some granules, fibrous material and blood- 
vessels, which are all woven up together, so as to convert the 
retinal network into a kind of membrane, or tunic, in that 
form regarded as the inner coat of the eye. This coat, how- 
ever, is everywhere so delicate as to be quite permeable to 
light. ‘The nerve-threads terminate in this lining web by 
being turned sharply back, so that their ends are thrust against 
the dense outer coat of the eye. Where this occurs each 
thread is either swollen somewhat out into a conical form, or 
it is moulded into the shape of a cylindrical rod: that is to say, 
some of the nerve-threads terminate in conical bulbs, which are 
technically distinguished as the cones of the retina; and some 
end as rods which are in no way swollen out, and which are 
therefore of smaller size than the cones. When the structure 
of this part of the eye is examined in plan by the help ofa 
microscope, the cones are seen to be packed together side by 
side like the constituent chequers of a mosaic pavement, but in 
most parts with a cluster of dots, which are the transverse sec- 
tions of the rods, set round and between the chequers of the 
mosaic. The appearance then is that of a field of conspicuous 
spots bordered by smaller dots. There is a pavement of rod- 
bordered cones. Sometimes there is only a single row of rods 
to each chequer of the cones; sometimes there are two or 
more rows; and sometimes the individual cones are fitted close 
together without any borders atall. But this close-set pave- 
ment of cones, unbordered by rods, is found only in one par- 
ticular part of the web. It is entirely confined to the central 
tract of the back of the eye—the part which is immediately 
opposite to the centre of the pupil. The retinal membrane is 
there thinned away, so that a shallow depression or pit is 
formed. In this central pit all the coarser parts of the struc- 
ture, the non-nervous fibres, the granules, the blood-vessels, 
and even the rods disappear, and there remains only the closely 
set mosaic of cones, with an investment of filmy nerve-vesicles 
of the most delicate organisation in front. This hollowed or 
dug-out part, which is, in reality, the most sensitive spot in the 
nerve-structure of the eye, is technically distinguished as the 
JSovea centralis, or central pit, of the retina. Helmholtz states 
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that the cones, which constitute the mosaic in this central 
extra-sensitive spot of the eye, are smaller than those whichare 
elsewhere associated with the bordering of rods. They have 
been estimated as being so exquisitely minute that not less 
than ten thousand of them could be ranged, side by side, 
within the measure of an inch. That, it must be remembered, 
implies that a square inch could accommodate one hundred 
millions of them. But, as a matter of fact, this extra-sensitive 
spot is of very limited extent. It is quite covered by the 
image of the finger-nail, held up at arm’s length from the eye. 
It can receive not more than a word of ten letters of a page of 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ at the ordinary distance for reading, 
The surrounding parts of the nerve-tunic of the eye are of 
very inferior sensibility in comparison with this central spot. 
Their acuteness of visual perception is reduced by the cireum- 
stance that their retinal cones are separated from each other 
by the intrusion between them of the clustering rods, and the 
larger the amount of rods that are thrust in between the cones, 
the less keen is the sense. The effective consequence of this 
arrangement is that such portions of the visual picture formed 
within the eye as fall upon the central spot are very sharply 
and distinctly seen, while the other parts of the image are 
comparatively faint and obscure. If the attention is steadily 
fixed upon some definite object within the range of sight, this 
may be experimentally proved. It will be noticed, when the 
glance is in this way arrested upon a printed page, that one 
word is sharp and clear, but that the rest of the words are 
more or less blurred and confused until the eye is allowed to 
run along the line, and so to change the field of its operation. 
When this is done, the different parts of the line are brought 
in succession to bear upon the narrow limits of the central 
spot. Precisely in the same way, only those portions of a dis- 
tant landscape ave distinctly seen upon which the eye is centred 
at the instant. All other parts are obscure and blurred. It 
is for this reason that it is so difficult a task to see a balloon 
high up in the sky until the speck has been once caught by the 
eye. It can only be seen when the eye is so placed that its 
image falls upon the central sensitive spot. But this can only 
occur when the eye is directed immediately towards the bal- 
loon, and when the crystalline lens is duly adjusted for the 
task of distant vision. So long as the eye is roaming about in 
search of the as yet undetected position of the minute speck, 
its image falls upon parts of the visual screen which are too 
dull for its apprehension. Colour, again, is very imperfectly 
distinguished by the less sensitive outside portion of the re- 
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b tinal surface.* It is, therefore, with the living eye very much visi 
MH as it is with the camera obscura of artificial construction. A inf 
rt sharply defined picture is formed only at the part of the reci- o 
tl pient screen which is centrically opposite to the image-forming 8 
lens. The eye, nevertheless, commands, as has been already Ti 
remarked, an exceedingly wide ficld. How, then, is this turned fiel 
i to practi cal account ? Any one may answer this question + » thr 
it experimentally, and find the proper solution of this enigmatical gor 
i piece of optical science, by noticing what occurs in the ordi- cul 
i nary process of reading. The eye is rapidly and almost un- m¢ 
i consciously run along the words line after line. This is done tra 
nit in order that the image of each succeeding word may be trans- we 
HH ferred in turn to the sensitive tract of the visual membrane. - 
i The eye, when it is in use, never rests still for more than a e 
i passing instant. By means of a series of muscular cords which fee 
i are attached to the outside of the ball it is rapidly rolled about vi 
i in all directions, and clear images of different parts of the field fr 
of view are thus formed in such rapid succession that all are vi 
1 in the end seen as if sharply defined at the same instant. The sp 
i attention, however, is so habitually given to the small part of Ww 
! the visual field which for the moment is most distinct, that the " 
tl simultaneous confusion and indistinctness of other parts are g 
ai overlooked. The eye is superior to the artificial camera as an i 
instrument of wide definition on account of the rapidity and at 
facility of its vital movements. The camera fixes its glunce h 
upon the field in front, and forms a picture on .its screen that st 
has a clear and bright centre, and obscure and blurred out- 
skirts. The eye sweeps its glance over the same range, and t 
forms clear pictures of all its parts, one after the other, and it : 
does this with such ease and quickness that the successive ‘ 
steps of the process are not consciously marked. The less t 
sharp petception of the outer portions of the shifting scene is, ; 
however, not without a value of its own. Mr. Brudeneli : 
Carter somewhat happily points to this circumstance in the 
following passage :— 
‘In technical language, the whole lateral extent of vision is called ( 
the field of vision, and we are said to see directly with the central ' 
part of the retina, and indirectly with the lateral parts. Indirect 
lencaiehin ish laeitnenitpanimininn eit Satiiniltakisshaieiei pte ian nonbonnaann amie a ~ 
* It is perhaps worthy of note as a curious circumstance that the 
central spot of the nerve-membrane of the eye is not as responsive to 
faint luminous impressions as the surrounding duller parts. It is on 
this account that very faint stars are often most readily seen when the 
eye is not looking directly towards them. ‘The central part needs a 
certain measure of intensity of light for the support of its higher powers 
of clear definition. 
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vision is of great value for many purposes, and especially for giving us 
information as to the directions in which it is desirable for direct vision 
to be exerted. On this account the indirect is sometimes called the 
defensive part of the field, since it gives warning of the approach of 
large objects, and saves people from being exposed to many dangers. 
There are certain diseases of the eye in which the outer part of the 
field of vision is lost, so that the sight is circumscribed as if by looking 


good, and the patient able to read small print, there is yet great diffi- 
culty in guiding the footsteps and in avoiding obstacles, especially 
moving obstacles as in the street. There are many persons with con- 
tracted visual field who in one sense can see tolerably, and yet who 
would not be safe in a crowded thoroughfare. The loss of lateral or 
indirect vision renders them unable to ascertain correctly the relative 
positions of objects, and entirely conceals from them many which they 
would require to see in order to guide their steps with safety. An 
exceedingly curious example of the effect of contraction of the field of 
vision was lately related to me by an old gentleman, who had suffered 
from a malady which produces this effect, but whose remaining central 
vision I had been able to preserve by an operation. With the aid of 
spectacles he could read such type as that of this book perfectly, but he 
was somewhat short-sighted, and without spectacles even his central 
vision was a little doubtful. Standing one day at the entrance to the 
garden in front of his house, he was much puzzled by the odd move- 
ments of two things on the ground—things which he thought were two 
black birds of unknown species, hopping about and behaving very 
strangely. They turned out to be the feet of a market woman who 
had brought something for sale, and whose body was invisible to him 
so long us her feet were in view.’ 

But as there is one spot of supreme sensibility in the eye, 
there is also another part of the retina which is absolutely in- 
sensible to light. This is known technically as the ‘blind 
‘spot.’ Although rarely noticed, it is easily discovered when 
the attention is appropriately drawn to its existence. If a 
ship lying at anchor in a roadstead be looked at from the shore 
with one eye closed, whilst a second vessel with bright white 
sails passes close to it, and then moves gradually away, it will 
be found that the one which is in motion suddenly disappears, 
or is blotted out, from the visual picture, and then comes into 
sight again. If the ship be sailing from left to right, the right 

4, ¢ye must be used in the experiment, and the left eye be closed. 
The moving ship disappears because at that instant its image 
falls upon the blind spot of the eye. If a cross be made upon. 
a sheet of paper, and the capital letter S be traced three inches, 
and a little lower, away to the right, thus 
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and if, whilst the left eye is closed and the attention of the 
right eye steadily fixed upon the cross, the paper is gradually 
withdrawn to about 10 or 12 inches distance from the eye, 
precisely the same effect will be observed. The letter will 
suddenly be blotted out, and then come into sight again as the 
distance of the paper is further increased. The letter dis- 
appears just when its image is thrown upon the insensible part 
of the retina. The explanation of this insensible spot is that 
it occurs where the optic nerve enters the ball of the eye, and 
where, therefore, there are no terminations of nerve-threads 
spread out for the reception of the visual impression. The 
reason why this blind spot is not always perceived as a blot in 
the visual field is that it is placed outside the part where dis- 
tinct images are formed, and also that two eyes are employed 
in the work of vision. The portion of the field that is blotted 
out in one eye is at the same instant visible in its companion. 
This latter expedient for the effacement of the blot is so 
effectual and complete that, notwithstanding the many millions 
of human eyes that had previously been affected by its presence, 
nothing was known of its existence until the reign of Charles 
II., when it was detected for the first time by the French 
priest Mariotte. This blind tract of the retina is nevertheless 
of such ample dimensions that it is capable of swallowing up 
the image of eleven full moons placed side by side in the sky. 
It is just covered by the image ef a human face looked at 
seven feet away. Mariotte was in the habit of amusing 
Charles II. and his courtiers by showing them one-eyed 
apparitions of themselves with their heads cut off. 

The power of the eye to distinguish very minute objects 
depends upon the size of the cones in the central sensitive spot 
of the retina, Any image that can be completely sketched 
upon one of these cones can be seen as a visible point. The 
cones, or, in other words, the chequers of the retinal mosaic, are 
the sensational units. When the images of two contiguous 
and really distinct objects fall upon one cone of the retina, the 
double impact is fused into a single impression, The power 
of the microscope depends upon its spreading the image of the 
object that is looked at so widely out within the eye that more 
sensational units,'or more chequers of the retinal mosaic, are 
engaged in the task of examining the details of the picture. 
Two stars that lie less than one minute of the spherical vault 
of the sky apart are seen as a single star, because the image 
of both is then impressed upon a single cone of the retina. 
But when they are looked at by a telescope two shining points 
are seen, because then each has its own image impressed upon 
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a different cone. Most eyes fail to be able to distinguish 
parallel white threads that are 73 seconds apart, but Helm- 
holtz gives an instance of one keen-sighted observer who could 
distinguish separately objects that were within 50 seconds of 
each other. A black speck on a white ground can be seen by 
good eyes when it is the four-hundredth part of an inch across. 
But specks of shining gold can be seen when not more than 
the eleven-hundredth of an inch in diameter. Black and white 
chequers, the twenty-fourth part of an inch acress, can be dis- 
tinguished when held up at such a distance from the eye that 
the image of each chequer occupies something like half the 
breadth of a cone of the retina. 

The accommodation of the eye to sharp vision is accom- 
plished without any conscious effort. When the glance is 
directed from a remote to a near object, the eye at once adapts 
itself to the new task which it is called upon to perform. The 
muscular bands set round the rim of the crystalline lens are 
thrown into action, and the front curve bulges itself out to the 
requisite extent. But, simultaneously with this, the pupil is 
contracted to a smaller size to cut off the most oblique rays of 
the luminous bundles then issuing from the near object, 
because these would confuse and blur the image if they were 
allowed to fall upon the retina. At the same time the two 
eyes are so rolled in their orbits as to be convergently directed 
to one common point. This convergence of the two eyes is so 
essentially and absolutely an unconscious act that persons with 
ordinary powers of sight cannot move one eye without its 
companion automatically adjusting itself to look directly at the 
same object or spot. One eye can only be turned more to- 
wards the right or left by moving both. So, again, if the 
stimulus of a strong flash of light is thrown suddenly into the 
pupil of one eye, so as to cause it to contract for the exclusion 
of the superfluous flood of illumination, the pupil of the other 
eye contracts also in intimate and apparently unconscious sym- 
pathy with its companion. The proper accommodation of the 
eye in all these correlative particulars is at once effectively 
brought about by merely directing the glance to the object 
which is under notice. The marvellous organ then does all 
else that is requisite of its own accord. The eyes do not even 
partake in the motion of the head if this is turned when their 
glance is fixed on a still object. Without conscious effort 
they accomplish the really surprising task of keeping them- 
selves fixed upon the right point of attention, even whilst the 
platform upon which they are mounted is twisted about. 
These correlated and automatic movements of the eyes are so 
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important and complicated an affair that a special part of the 
brain has been organised to take charge of their regulation 
and control, quite irrespective of any exertion of the will. 

The crystalline lens of the eye, which plays the chief part 
in forming the beautiful image that is traced upon the nerve- 
coat of the organ, is itself constructed out of a series of flat- 
tened fibres of albuminous substance grouped in symmetrical 
loops round six separate axes, and connected together at their 
edges by interlocking teeth. The transparent mass built up 
in this way is comparatively soft at the beginning of life ; but 
it gets harder and denser with the progress of time. One 
natural consequence of this method of construction and gradual 
hardening, however, is that the movements of accommodation, 
which involve a change in the shape of the lens, are less easily 
performed with advancing years. The adaptation for distant 
sight which requires no muscular effort remains unimpaired. 
But the bulging out of the lens for dealing with near objects 
and more divergent rays cannot be properly performed. The 
lens gets to be too rigid to suffer any material alteration of 
shape. This is the cause of the failing sight of age. In early 
life the lens can be so curved as to deal effectively with 
objects that are not more than four inches and a half from the 
eye. At the age of forty years the lens generally cannot be 
curved enough to form a sharp image of any object that is less 
than nine inches away. At fifty years the point of nearest 
sight is removed to thirteen inches; at sixty years to twenty- 
six inches; and at seventy years all power of accommodation 
is, for the most part, lost—that is to say, the lens has become 
too rigid to be able to alter its form at all, and therefore 
remains permanently fixed in the contour that suits it for 
distant. vision. But the increase of the curvature of the lens, 
for the accomplishment of near vision, is virtually the same 
thing as if an additional convex lens were introduced into the 
eye. The remedy for the failing accommodation and imperfect 
sight of age is therefore to add such a second lens in front of 
the eye. In other words, spectacles with convex lenses must 
be employed when the sight is used for near objects. The in- 
creased refracting power which cannot be furnished by the 
living movements of the eye is thus artificially supplied by the 
addition of an outside lens, and the divergent rays from near 
objects with its aid can be brought into sharp focal points 
within the otherwise too shallow depth of the ball. Such 
objects as the page of a printed book are held far from the eye 
in order that the pencils of rays which enter the pupil may be 
so lengthened out as to enable them to be focussed within the 
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available span of the weakened and unadjustable lens. But 
then, with this expedient, the sharp image is brought within 
the depth of the eye at the cost of being materially diminished 
in size, and when it is so reduced it is, of course, less advan- 
tageously dealt with by the fewer nerves which receive the 
impression. A magnifying glass then increases the size of 
the image within the eye because it enables sharp focussing to 
be accomplished when the object is nearer to the organ, and 
when, therefore, the image is spread out upon a larger extent 
of the retinal membrane. 

For a considerable time after the use of spectacles was 
introduced there was no recognised system of expressing their 
optical power. Every maker adopted some arbitrary plan of 
his own. But about the year 1860 a scheme was proposed for 
remedying this irregularity. The power of the lens was then 
marked by figures that expressed in inches the distance at 
which parallel rays were brought to a focus. Thus No. 16 
implied that the lens would form its sharp tmage for parallel 
rays 16 inches away. An alternative and still more satisfactory 
scheme was devised by Professor Donders of Utrecht, and is 
now coming into general use. In this system the French 
metre, which corresponds to 39°337 inches, is adopted as the 
unit of the nomenclature. No. 1 lens thus means a lens which 
forms a focal image for parallel rays one métre’s length from 
the glass. Each succeeding number in simple arithmetical 
progression then implies the halving of the focal length and 
the doubling of the power. No. 2 forms its focus half a métre, 
and No. 3 a quarter of a métre, away; No. 2 also is double 
the power of No. 1, and No. 3 double the power of No. 2. 
The unit of this system, which has the great advantage that it 
promises before long to be universally adopted by different 
nationalities, is technically designated * a dioptric.’ 

One of the prominent objects of Mr. Brudenell Carter’s 
book is the teaching of the doctrine that the compensation of 
spectacles shall be immediately applied as soon as failing sight 

_begins to manifest itself with aeendion years. No more 
mischievous mistake can well be made than the one which is 
involved in the prevalent idea that the use of spectacles should 
be put off as long as possible. This becomes evident at a 
glance as soon as it is understood that the case is one of 
meapacity of the lens of the eye to adapt itself to near vision 
in consequence of loss of accommodating power. The continued 

effort of the delicate mechanism of the eye to accomplish a 

task which is beyond the measure of its capacity must neces- 

sarily be attended with an injurious, as well as a painful, 
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strain. Squinting is one of the evil consequences which are apt 
to ensue if such fruitless efforts are long persevered in. Mr. 
Carter remarks upon this point in the following monitory 
strain :— 

‘We have seeu that the effect of accommodation is precisely that of 
adding a convex lens to the passive eye; and so, when accommodation 
fails, we can supply its place by adding the required lens by art. To 
do this is the ordinary function of the spectacles which are required by 
all people, if their eyes were originally natural, as time rolls on; the 
principles on which such spectacles should be selected is that they 
should be strong enough to be effectual ; and they should be used as 
soon as they are required. Opticians often supply glasses which are 
too weak to accomplish what is needed, and which leave the eyes still 
struggling with an infirmity from which they ought to be entirely 
relieved; while the public frequently endeavour to postpone what they 
look upon as an evil day, and do not obtain the help of glasses until 
they have striven hard and fruitlessly to do without them. These are 
important practical errors. It cannot be too generally understood that 
spectacles, instead of being a nuisance, or an encumbrance, or an evi- 
dence of bad sight, are to the far-sighted a luxury beyond description, 
clearing outlines which were beginning to be shadowy, brightening 
colours which were beginning to fade, intensifying the light reflected 
from objects by permitting them to be brought closer to the eyes, and 
instantly restoring near vision to a point from which, for ten or a 
dozen years previously, it had been slowly and imperceptibly, but 
steadily, declining. This return to juvenility of sight is one of the 
most agreeable experiences of middle age; and the proper principle, 
therefore, is to recognise loss of near sight early, and to give optical help 
liberally, usually commencing with lenses of + 1:25 or + 1°50, so as 
to render the muscles of accommodation not only able to perform their 
tasks, but able to perform them easily. When, as will happen after a 
while, in consequence of the steady decline of accommodstion, yet more 
power is required, the glasses may be strengthened by from half a 
dioptric to a dioptric at a time, and the stronger glasses should at first 
be taken into use only by artificial light; the original pair. as long as 
they are found sufficient for this purpose, being still worn in the day- 
time.’ 


In his chapter on the management of aged sight, Mr. Carter 


alludes to a somewhat elaborate article which appeared in the’ 


‘ Quarterly Review’ some years ago as having *‘ given new 
‘life to a variety of erroneous and mischievous heliefs which 
‘ were founded upon misconception of facts.’ The article to 
which he refers should, perhaps, have been rather adduced to 
illustrate the changes of view that occur as a natural incident 
in the progress of advancing knowledge. It was written before 
anything was known of the mechanism of accommodation which 
has been here described. In one passage its author avowedly 
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states that it was still an unfathomable mystery how adjust- 
ment to vision at various distances was brought about in the 
eye, and in another the imperfection of aged sight was ascribed 
to ‘the flattening of the ball of the eye.’ * The doctrine of 
the reviewer to which Mr. Carter takes exception is to the 
purport that the effect of spectacles diminishes with their use, 
and that such use should therefore be deferred as long as 
possible—conclusions which are enforced in one passage by the 
plausible and misapplied aphorism that ‘ tools become weapons 
‘in careless hands.’ The common prejudice against using 
spectacles as soon as the impairment of the sight begins to be 
observed with advancing age appears to have unfortunately 
arisen from the fact that there is a serious disorder of the eye, 
known as glaucoma, which is attended with obscure vision, 
resembling that of old sight, but which is nevertheless alto- 
gether different in its essential condition. The mischief in 
glaucoma usually proceeds with an accelerated pace. Stronger 
and stronger glasses are used on account of the assistance 
which each fresh accession of strength at first gives. But the 
sufferer in the end becomes hopelessly blind, and the result is 
then erroneously attributed to the influence of the glasses 
which have been employed, although as a matter of fact’ this 
has had nothing whatever to do with the issue of the case. 
The injury to the sight in such instances is really due to an 
over-tense state of the eyeball having been set up, and to the 
destruction, in consequence of abnormal pressure, of the deli- 
cate nerve-structures within. 

Mr. Carter unhesitatingly affirms that the habitual use of 
strong magnifying glasses is not injurious to ordinary eyes, 
and he supports his opinion in this particular by referring to 
the circumstance that watchmakers, who commonly employ 
magnifying glasses in their work, in reality enjoy a very 
enviable immunity from diseases of the eye. It appears that 
it is quite an unusual thing to find a working watchmaker 
amongst the patients of an ophthalmic hospital. Mr. Carter 
holds that the habitual exercise of the eye upon fine work, 
such as these men are engaged in, tends to the development 
and preservation of the powers of vision, rather than to their 
injury. 

Artificial illumination is somewhat more trying to the eye 
than daylight. Its injurious influence is chiefly due to the 
deficiency 1 in its beams of the violet rays which are most hong 


* The axticle, which was on ‘ Spectaclen,’ egpeem ta in he issue of 
the ‘ Quarterly ’ for June, 1850. 
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cially serviceable in the processes of vision. The red and 
yellow tints in such light are in excess. This is in some 
measure put right: when the red or yellow glare is passed 
through blue class screens. But this expedient unfortunately 
so much reduces the absolute amount of illumination that the 
remedy is almost as bad as the disease. Deficiency of light is 
always injurious to eyes that are engaged in exacting work, 
On this account the ordinary plan of lighting a room where 
fine work of any kind has to be carried on by central gas- 
burners hung from the ceiling, is objectionable in the last 
degree. In this plan of artificial illumination, the light is given 
in excess where it is not required, and it is deficient where it 
is wanted. Oil lamps, with well-arranged argand burners, 
accompanied by reflectors and screens, are, on the other hand, 
amongst the best kinds of illumination that can be adopted. 
Mr. Carter alludes to the form of oil lamp commonly known 
as the Queen’s Reading Lamp, which was in the first instance 
introduced by Stobwasser of Berlin, in terms of unqualified 
and well-deserved praise. But the moderator lamp is quite 
equal to it in all serviceable qualities, if furnished with a 
similar shade of dark-green glass lined with the white surface 
within. The most trustworthy and pleasant of all lights for 
evening use is certainly that which is supplied by a moderator 


lamp so arranged that the eye is protected from the glare of 


the flame, at the same time that the light is evenly and softly 
thrown upon the work. It is an additional drawback to arti- 
ficial light that it contains more heat than is present in diffused 
daylight, and that if long and injudiciously used it is apt, on 
that account, to be injurious to delicately sensitive eyes. This 
objection particularly applies to such lamps as that of Mr. Silber, 
in which the heating effect is increased in nearly the same 
proportion as the brilliancy of the light in consequence of the 
perfect combustion of the oil. Mr. Carter advises that, when 
lamps of this class are employed, a flat half-inch cell of plate- 
glass, filled with a saturated solution of alum, should be placed 
between the lamp and the eye. This effectually intercepts the 
heat, and yet does not materially diminish the light. When 
candles are adopted instead of a lamp, it is advisable that 
whatever number fre in use should. be grouped as near as 
possible together, so that the light may be shed evenly from 
one common centre. Cros s-lights are always distressing to 
the eye. Mr. Carter particularly recommends that the least 
exacting kinds of work should be reserved for evening and 
night. Thus men engaged in literary pursuits should read 
most by day, and write most by night. It is worthy of note 
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that reading causes more strain to the eye than writing, and 
that copying work in writing makes a greater demand upon 
the organ of vision than off-hand composition. Twilight, and 
a mixture of twilight and artificial illumination, should be 
avoided for any kind of work. The pale cobalt-blue tint is 
the best that can be employed when protection for the eye 
from intense glare is sought, as in the case of travelling upon 
snow-fields in bright sunshine. The green glass that is often 
adopted for this purpose is not by any means so worthy of 
confidence. Reading in railway travelling is objectionable in 
the highest degree for a very obvious reason. The oscillation 
of the carriage continually alters the distance of the page from 
the eye, and so calls for unceasing strain in the effort to keep 
the organ in due accommodation for the ever-varying distance 
of the dancing image. 

The exact fitting of the framework of spectacles to the face 
and eyes is of more importance than is generally conceived. If 
the centres of the lenses of the spectacles do not accurately 
coincide with the centres of the pupils of the eyes, the conse- 
quence is that the images in the separate eyes are a little dis- 
placed from the positions which they ought to hold, and that a 
somewhat paintul and injurious effort has to be made by the 
eye to bring those images back into due correspondence for 
accurate vision. An incipient squint is apt to be in this way 
produced. Mr. Carter recommends that people should look to 
the centreing of their spectacles for themselves. This may be 
easily done by standing before a looking-glass with the spectacles 
in their place. If the fit is a good one, the centre of the pupil 
should then appear in the centre of the rim. Fully formed 
spectacles are always to be preferred to folding frames, because 
they permit of more satisfactory adjustment in this particular, 
and because they are more easily kept in the right position 
with regard to the eyes. The only advantage which the pebble 
enjoys over glass for the construction of spectacles is the im- 
munity which it possesses against scratching and fracture on 
account of its greater hardness. 

The defect known as short sight is due to exactly the oppo- 
site cause to the one which is operative in the failing sight of 
age. The passive eye, when no accommodation-effort is made, 
is in such conditions incapable of bringing the rays from remote 
objects into focus upon the retinal membrane of the organ. 
The globe of the eye is too deep for the powers of its optical, 
or image-forming, parts. The sharp image is traced within 
the vitreous humour of the eye where there is no nerve-mem- 

brane spread for the reception and recognition of the luminous 
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picture. With such eyes the natural range of sharp vision is 
limited to something like five or six inches of distance from the 
front of the organ. All objects beyond that are obscure or 
invisible. The accommodation-power, however, is effectively 
applied to nearer distances than in ordinary eyes. Very near 
objects can be sharply seen. The near point of short-sighted 
vision is generally within three inches of the eye. In such a 
case the retinal image upon the nerve-membrane of the eye is 
one-third larger than the one which would be formed with 
ordinary sight, and it is at the same time twice as bright. 
Short-sighted persons, on this account, can see smaller objects 
than long-sighted persons can, and also can see with much 
fainter light. The artificial remedy in the case of the short- 
sighted eye is the employment of spectacles with concave 
lenses; as by the use of such lenses the pencils of light that 
enter the eye are made more divergent than they would other- 
wise be, the sharply defined image is thrown further back in 
the eye, and thus brought upon the too distant retinal mem- 
brane. The familiar and common idea that short sight improves 
with advancing age is not in accordance with fact. The slight 
improvement in vision that occurs with the progress of time is 
simply due to the narrowing of the pupil, and to the consequent 
exclusion from the eye of very oblique rays. Short-sighted 
people in old age very commonly need the help of convex 
glasses for near objects at the same time that they require 
concave glasses for distant vision. 

Mr. Carter most clearly proves that short-sighted persons 
should begin to use concave glasses at once when the defect in 
their vision is observed. The fault is primarily due to the 
circumstance that the ball of the eye is too deep for the con- 
verging power of its lens. The retina is set too far back. 
But it unfortunately happens, when this is the case, that the 
continued effort to see objects beyond the natural range of the 
eye exerts a strong tendency to still further increase the back- 
ward elongation of the organ, and in that way to increase the 
original defect. ‘This may in extreme cases be carried so far as 
entirely to destroy all power of sight. It can hardly be too 
clearly or too generally understood that the short-sighted eye 
must at all times bé looked upon as a weak organ rather than a 
strong one, and as open to dangers which do not affect more 
ordinary eyes to the same degree. The defect too commonly 
originates, indeed, in a feeble and preternaturally unresisting 
state of the outer coat of the organ, upon the elastic resi- 
liency of which the preservation of the proper proportions and 
shape in some measure depends. If delicate children, in whom 
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such a condition is most apt to be found, are allowed con- 
tinually to bring their work up nearer and nearer to the eye, 
and to sit straining at close application for long periods, short 
sight is almost certain to be engendered. In such cases con- 
cave spectacles are required, not so much to make the sight 
better, as to compel the keeping of the work further away from 
the eye, and so to remove the strain which is augmenting the 
mischief. Mr. Carter is earnest in his condemnation of the 
reprehensible practice of teaching delicate children to read and 
write at too tender years. Some careful investigations, made 
by Dr. Cohn at Breslau, prove that something like one child in 
ten at ordinary schools is affected with short sight, and that 
the short-sighted children are almost invariably found in badly 
lighted schools, and where the desks and seats are so planned 
as to cause stooping whilst at work. Dr. Erismann in Russia, 
and Drs. Agnew and Loring in America, strikingly confirm 
these observations of Dr. Cohn, and there seems to be but too 
good ground for the suspicion entertained by Mr. Carter that 
badly lighted and injudiciously furnished schools must be re- 
garded as nurseries for the development of short sight. The 
well-ascertained fact that short sight is most prevalent in Eng- 
land amongst dwellers in towns and amongst the children of 
the educated classes, certainly tends to support this view. 
There is another form of irregularity of vision, dependent 
upon faulty construction of the optical mechanism of the eye, 
which is not unfrequently met with, and which is due to the 
curvature of the front portion of the globe of the eye not 
being exactly the same in all directions. The curve is for the 
most part flatter in a transverse direction than it is in a ver- 
tical one. Nearly all eyes are affected with this irregularity 
in a slight degree; but it then does not produce any sensible 
defect in the sight." When, however, it is present in a more 
marked degree, vertical and horizontal lines cannot be simulta- 
neously brought into sharp vision upon the retina. When the 
letters in a printed book, which are principally composed of 
upright strokes, are fairly seen, other characters, which are 
chiefly formed of transverse strokes, are so confused that they 
cannot be distinguished from each other with certainty. This 
defect is technically known as astigmatism, a word which implies 
that all the divergent pencils concerned in the formation of the 
visual image are not brought to sharp focal points. The defect 
is discovered by looking attentively at a figure composed of 
black lines crossing each other transversely and obliquely after 
the manner of the rays of a star. When some lines in this 
figure are sharply defined, others are blurred and confused. 
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An American physician, Dr. Pray, has devised a very excel- 
lent test for the detection of this visual imperfection. He 
employs bold capital letters, some of which are formed of lines 
ranged horizontally, and others of lines drawn transversely or 
obliquely. When these letters are looked at by an astigmatic 
eye at a distance of 6 or 8 feet, the stripes are visible in some 
letters and not in the rest. This defect is capable of being 
remedied to a considerable extent by the use of spectacles 
whose lenses are of a cylindrical instead of spherical contour. 

There is one very serious structural defect of the eye too 
frequently met with, which has an interest of its own on account 
of the remarkable success with which the principles of optical 
science are applied for its relief. It occasionally happens that, 
as the crystalline lens of the eye condenses and hardens with 
advancing years, it thickens at the same time and loses its per- 
meability to the passage of light. The pupil then assumes the 
translucent aspect of a mass of falling water, and the disease 
has on that account received the name of cataract. The 
sight is in the first instance impaired during the production of 
this opacity of the lens, and ultimately lost. The remedy for 
the defect is the removal of the obscured lens out of the way, 
and the employment in its stead of an artificial lens of glass 
placed in the front of the eye. The crystalline lens is extracted 
from the interior of the eyeball through an opening cut into 
the outer coat of the organ for the purpose. After the removal 
of the lens no image, of course, is formed upon the nerve- 
membrane of the eye until a lens of glass is placed in front 
of the pupil. A most striking proof is then afforded of the 
circumstance which has here been insisted upon, that the ac- 
commodation of the eye for vision at various distances is 
accomplished by the crystalline lens. After this lens has been 
removed by the surgeon, all power of accommodation is lost. 
Spectacles of different powers have to be employed for near 
and for distant objects, and no objects can be distinctly seen 
but those which happen to be at the distances for which the 
spectacles are immediately fitted. 

The eye does not deal achromatically with the coloured con- 
stituents of light» But the chromatic dispersion which it 
causes is not so great as that which is produced by glass, on 
account of the fluid or moist nature of its refracting media. 
When the flame of a distant street lamp is looked at through a 
piece of blue glass, a red image is seen surrounded by a broad 
violet-coloured halo, The green and yellow rays issuing from 
the flame are in such circumstances intercepted and quenched 

in passing through the glass, while the red and blue rays tra- 
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verse it. The red and the blue rays, however, do not then 
travel exactly along the same path atter they have entered the 
ball of the eye. They are separated from each other by the 
dispersive power of its refracting media, the lens and humours, 
and so seen in the form of a red centre fringed with blue. 

The vitreous humour which interveres between the crystal- 
line lens of the eye and the retina is not absoiutely homogeneous 
and pellucid in its structure. it contains traces of fine fibres, 
and minute vesicles, scattered about, and floating more or less in 
the more liquid portion.. These floating motes, although pos- 
sessed of a considerable measure of transparency, are not as 
thoroughly permeable to the vibrations of light as the investing 
liquid. They cast faint shadows upon the retina, which are apt 
to be noticed, when the attention is fixed upon them, as flying 
specks. They scarcely ever appear immediately in front of any 
object that is under close scrutiny, but present themselves float- 
ing about somewhere around. They exist naturally in all eyes, 
and can always be discerned when a white cloud is looked at 
through a pinhole pierced in a card. They are occasionally 
increased in number or conspicuousness from some incidental 
derangement in the composition of the humour, and are then 
apt to become annoying or troublesome, although not really 
indicating any serious mischief in the organ. It is under such 
circumstances that the floating motes are spoken of as ‘ muse 
‘ volitantes.’ 

Helmholtz, in the face of the various considerations which have 
here been rapidly passedin review, adopts the somewhat startling 
doctrine that the perfection of the eye depends not upon the ex- 
cellence of its construction as an optical instrument, but upon 
the manner in which it is used. As a mere optical instrument 
the organ is, he says, singularly imperfect. It has, in some 
degree, ev ery defect that is $ liable to occur in crude and clumsy 
human w ork, and it has spec ial faults in addition that are not 
incident to artificially made instruments. The chromatic aber- 
ration of its humours, the astigmatism of its irregular contours, 
the blind gaps of its nerve-screen, the imperfect transparency 
of its refs active media, the interposition of blood-vessels in 
front of the retinal membrane, the narrow limitation of the 
area of sharp definition, and the prevalent blurring of the late- 
ral parts of the field, are all conditions which must be classed 
as optical imperfections. Yet every one of these imperfections 
is so counteracted and neutralised in the use of the organ 
under the plan of the employment of two eyes, and under ‘the 
expedient of the rapid transference of the attention to different 
parts of the image, that it is actually unrecognised as a defect, 
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and undiscovered until the most refined powers of scientific in- 
vestigation have been brought to bear for its detection. Helm- 
holtz aptly remarks in regard to these structural shortcomings: 
* The perfection of the eye is practical, not absolute. It con- 
‘ sists not in the avoidance of every error, but in the fact that 

‘its numerous defects do not prevent it from rendering the 

* most important and varied services.’ Its crowning alory i is, 
not that it is a piece of elaborately perfect mechanism, but that 
it is a living organ unceasingly adapting itself to an endless 
diversity of var ying conditions, with never-failing success, and 
with never-swerving exactness. It is in this sense that the eye 
deserves the eulogy which is, in the end, pronounced upon it by 
Helmholtz himself, and which is to the effect that of all the 
triumphs of living organisation it is ‘the choicest gift of 
‘Nature—the most marvellous production of her ‘plastic 
* force.’ 

But although the optical projection of a sharply-defined 
picture upon the nerve-membrane spread within the eye is the 
indispensable base of the act recognised as vision, this is by no 
means the ultimate completion of the process. When the 
vibratory impulse of the luminous beams has been stamped 
upon the inmost layers of the retina—the outspread pavement 
ot cones—it there initiates a new order of commotion, a new 
system of action. The tremor of the luminous impact is there 
transformed into molecular tumult within the substance of the 
nerves, which is then transmitted back along the delicate fibres 
of pulp until it finally reaches the brain. It is this transmuta- 
tion in the character of the agency which goes far to explain 
the curious circumstance that the ‘ends of the nerve-threads in 
the retina—the recipient membrane for the impact of light— 
are set backwards, or away from the incidence of the luminous 
vibrations. The cones of the retina are, as it were, thrust blindly 
against the substance of the investing coat of the eye, and not 
projected forward towards the light by which they are to be 
influenced. The luminous vibrations do not enter the cones, 
and then pass onwards through them into the nerve-threads, 
but lodge themselves in the cones as the final goal of their 
vibratory progress, and are there absorbed or destroyed. Each 
cone is a laboratory for the conversion of a mere physical im- 
pression into a vital change. The impact of the luminous ray 
stirs up and starts in the interior of the cone an entirely new 
kind of force and new order of progression. The nerve-influ- 
ence, which passes from the eye to the brain, travels at the 
sluggish rate of 200 feet in the second, whereas the ethereal 
vibrations of light pass in the same brief interval through 
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nearly 200,000 miles. The German physiologist, Holmgren, 
and Professors Dewar and M‘Kendrick have shown that this 
new influence, generated in the nerve by the agency of light, 
is accompanied by electrical development. Currents of elec- 
tricity are produced whenever flashes of light are thrown upon 
the retine of recently killed frogs. But the nerve-influence is 
not merely a current of electricity, because this again travels 
with a speed which is measured by thousands of miles in a 
second, and not by hundreds of feet. 

That the cerebral perception of a visual image is altogether 
a different affair from the mere stamping of a luminous im- 
pression upon a sensitive screen is further proved by a series 
of considerations that can be in no way explained by merely 
physical agency. Thus there are two eyes employed in the 
optical part of the process of vision, and two pictures are 
assuredly made upon the nerve-structures of those organs. 
But only one image is seen, unless when the consentaneous 
action of the two eyes has been abnormally deranged. There 
is an absolute and quite inseparable fusion of the two visual 
pictures into one mental impression or perception. This 
result, however, requires that each of the two images shall 
fall upon a duly correlated or corresponding part of the asso- 
ciated eyes. With squinting eyes this sympathetic correla- 
tion is deranged, and two images are seen. Then again, the 
images which are stamped upon the eyes are inverted, or up- 
side down, as is manifest upon looking at them as they are formed 
within the eyes of a dead rabbit; yet the single image seen 
in the ordinary operation of sight is upright. The projections 
of solid objects traced in the pair of eyes are not absolutely 
the same. ut, in the single picture which is seen, there is 
no confusion or incongruity ; the two unlike projections are 
blended into the perception of an object standing out in solid 
relief. ‘The explanation of all this intrinsically is that the 
optical images impressed upon the eyes are simply signs, and 
that these signs are interpreted by an ulterior operation in the 
brain. 

The eye is supereminently, amongst the organs of sense, the 
one which ministers to the intellectual operations. It deals 
almost exclusively with matters of experience and comparison. 
The distance of objects that are looked at is inferred from the 
muscular effort which is made in augmenting the curvature 
of the crystalline lens of the eye, and in converging the two 
eyes upon the point of concentrated attention. The idea of 
actual magnitude is derived from the comparison of these 
efforts of accommodation and convergence with the size of the 
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impression upon the retina. The conception of a solid projec- 
tion results from the consideration of the differences of aspect 
incident to varying points of view. These facts, and numerous 
other arguments of a like character, which exigency of space 
alone excludes from notice, all combine to demonstrate that 
vision is the work of prolonged and complicated experience 
and experiment which begins in the cradle, and only ends 
upon the margin of the grave. Helmholtz alludes very tell- 
ingly in his § Popular Lectures’ to the circumstance that vision 
and speech are alike in the peculiarity that they both deal with 
arbitrary signs which have to be learned before they can be 
understood. Hesays:— 


‘Learning how to speak is obviously a much more difficult task 
than acquiring a foreign language in after life. First, the child has to 
guess that the sounds it hears are intended to be signs at all; next, the 
meaning of each separate sound must be found out by the same kind 
of induction as the meaning of the sensations of sight or touch; and 
yet we see children by the end of their first year already understanding 
certain words and phrases, even if they are not yet able to repeat them. 
We may sometimes observe the same in dogs.’ 

‘Now this connexion between names and objects, which demon- 
strably must be dearnt, becomes just as firm and indestructible as that 
between sensations and the objects which produce them. We cannot 
help thinking of the usual signification of a word, even when it is used 
exceptionably in some other sense; we cannot help feeling the mental 
emotions which a fictitious narrative calls forth, even when we know 
that it is not true; just in the same way as we cannot get rid of the 
normal signification of the sensations produced by any illusion of the 
senses, even when we know that they are not real.’ 

‘There is one other point of comparison which is worth notice. The 
elementary signs of language are only twenty-six letters, and yet what 
wonderfully varied meanings can we express and communicate by their 
combination! Consider, in comparison with this, the enormous 
number of elementary signs with which the machinery of sight is pro- 
vided. We may take the number of fibres in the optic nerves as two 
hundred and fifty thousand. Each of these is capable of innumerable 
different degrees of sensation of one, two, or three primary colours. 
Ii follows that it is possible to construct an immeasurably greater num- 
ber of combinations here than with the few letters which build up our 
words. Nor must we forget the extremely rapid changes of which the 
images of sight are capable. No wonder, then, if our senses speak to 
us in language which can express far more delicate distinctions and 
richer varieties than can be conveyed in words.’ 


The most recent, if not the most important, of the dis- 
coveries which science has made in reference to the structural 
arrangements of the eye is one which is not alluded to either 
by Professor Helmholtz or by Mr. Brudenell Carter, and 
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which, i in the first instance, seemed to indicate that the organ 
is, in reality, a photographic, as well as an optical, dark 
chamber. It has been long known that a peculiar colouring 
matter is deposited between ‘the external protecting coat and 
the inner nerve-membrane of the eye. The intermediate 
layer with which this colouring matter is structurally asso- 
ciated contains also the delicate blood-vessels which are pro- 
vided for the nourishment of the highly vital nerve-substance, 
and it has on this account been raised into the dignity of 
a special coat, called the choroid, or chorion-like,* tunic. 
The blood-vessels are distributed in this as minute radiating 
tufts which are intermeshed with each other, and between 
the interlacing vessels is laid down a flat pavement of hexa- 
gonal cells which are all densely packed inside with small 
opaque g granules of a dark colour. This lining of dark pave- 
ment- like cells appears to answer the very important purpose 
of preventing the reflection and backward dispersion of light 
after it has struck upon the nerve-coat of the eye. It is 
analogous to the black stain of the inside of the photographer’s 
camera. The rod-like terminations of the retinal nerves, 
which have been already ailuded to, abut immediately upon 
these pigment-cells, and are almost certainly connected with 
them by some iatimate, although as yet not perfectly ascer- 
tained, relation. The German observer Boll, a few months 
since, observed that a very beautiful and quite distinctive 
purple colour is produced in the eyes of frogs in the imme- 
diate vicinity of these dark pigment-cells, and he further 
noticed that this purple colour was invariably bleached and 
destroyed on exposure to strong light, and that it was also 
capable of being reproduced out of the pigment-cells when the 
organ containing it was left for some time in darkness. 
The observations of Boll have since been amply confirmed by 
other experimenters, and the colour thus produced out of the 
pigment-granules in darkness has received by general consent 
the designation of ‘ visual purple.’ The renewal of this deli- 
cate and evanescent tint can har dly be looked upon as a really 
vital act, because it occurs quite independently of any circu- 
~ _ lation of the blood. It can be destroyed and reproduced in 

the eye of a recently killed frog a considerable number of 

times by simply exposing the eye alternately to light and dark- 

ness. Another German experimenter, Kiihne, has, however, 

ingeniously succeeded in fixing the image stamped luminously 





* The chorion is a well-known vascular membrane which bears a 
strong resemblance to the choroid coat of the eye. 
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upon the retina of a dead eye by washing the membrane, after 
exposure to light, with a solution of alum-potash. The idea 
not unnaturally occurred, after the discovery of this curious 
effect, that the production and destruction of this visual 
purple, and the reduction of its colouring principle by the in- 
fluence of light, might have to do with the conversion of the 
optical impression into a conscious sensation—in other words, 
that vision may possibly be a photographic process. That 
such, however, is not the case, is manifest from another signi- 
ficant fact which further investigation has brought to light. 
Both the pigment-cells and the visual purple are absent alto- 
gether from the central pit, which is assuredly the seat of the 
most acute visual sensibility, and Kiihne’s photographic pic- 
tures accordingly cannot be produced there. The retinal 
cones, which are essentially the instruments whereby optical 
impressions are converted into visual sensation, are utterly de- 
stitute of all trace of colour. Kiihne, indeed, seems to have 
already satisfied himself that frogs can see perfectly after 
all the visual purple in their eyes has been destroyed by long 
exposure to the action of light. It must therefore, for the 
present, be held that nothing conclusive is yet known as to 
the purpose for which this visual purple is formed, or as to the 
part it plays in the marvellous processes with which it 
is associated. The discoveries of Boll and Kiihne are very 
curious, and well deserving of the further investigations which 
they will assuredly receive; but there is nothing in regard to 
them, so far as they have yet gone, which at all favours the 
assumption that a photographic ‘theory of vision’ is the goal 
to which the progress of science tends. 


Art. [X.— Colonel Gordon in Central Africa, 1874-79. From 
Original Letters and Documents. Edited by GrorGE 
Brrseck Hitz, D.C.L. London: 1881. 


A the world has heard of Chinese Gordon, the young 
Major of Engineers, who having as a mere lad distin- 
guished himself in the Crimea, and later on served gallantly 
in the war which ended with the capture of Pekin, in 1863 
and 1864 led the ‘ ever victorious’ army of the Chinese Em- 
ov against the Taiping rebels and utterly routed them. 
aving accomplished this great feat he resigned his com- 
mand and disbanded his army. For this signal service the 
Chinese Emperor made him a mandarin of ‘a very high order,’ 
giving him besides the rank of Ti-Tu, the highest in their 
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army, together with the four suits of uniform proper to his 
position, which no doubt were most acceptable after the wear 
and tear of the Taiping war. The English Government, with 
whose approval Gordon’s services had been rendered, was, says 
Mr. Hill, ‘ more moderate in its rewards.’ By it he was made 
a Lieutenant-Colonel and a Companion of the Bath, and with 
these and the reputation of a distinguished general and leader 
of men—renowned, as a young German prince who served 
under him said, as ‘a bright example of a Christian soldier ’"— 
he left China. On his return to England in February 1865, 
Colonel Gordon was appointed Commanding Officer of En- 
gineers at Gravesend, and employed for the next six years 
on the erection of fortifications to defend the mouth of the 
Thames. At the end of 1871 he returned to the East, where 
his military career had begun, as English Commissioner on the 
European Commission of the Danube. 

This great capacity and energetic will were not, however, 
destined to be ingloriously wasted in dredging the muddy 
mouth of the Danube and in levying dues on the shipping 
which passes through it. In September 1872, fate, as we feel 
sure Colonel Gordon would call it, threw him in the way of 
Nubar Pasha, whom Mr. Hill calls ‘the famous Egyptian 
‘ Minister, then at the height of his power, and who now, 
after many reverses, appears likely to be still more powerful 
in the present Egyptian crisis. Be that as it may, Colonel 
Gordon and Nubar met at Constantinople. The Egyptian 
Pasha was seeking for a man to succeed Sir Samuel Baker, 
whose fighting government of the Upper Nile basin was about 
to expire. To make a long story short, the reversion to Baker 
was offered to Gordon, and ultimately accepted by him, again 
with the approval of the British Government. In an interview 
with the then Khedive at the end of 1873, Gordon was told to 
fix his own terms as to salary. He took the modest sum of 
2,000/. a year, and was graciously furnished with final instruc- 
tions from the Egyptian ruler, of which all we shall say here is 
that they read remarkably well on paper, the main points being 
that the Khedive declared his utter abhorrence of the slave- 
trade, which he was determined to put down in Equatorial Africa 
by forming the Upper Nile province into a separate government 
under Gordon, and by claiming as a monopoly of the State the 
whole of the trade with the outside world. The reader will 
see even from this brief description of Gordoun’s instructions 
that the ex-Khedive, excellent in his intentions no doubt, had 
yet a shrewd eye to the main chance. It is instructive to 
note how Egypt has gradually invaded Central Africa. In 
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1853 the last Egyptian settlement on the Nile was 120 miles 
south of Khartoum. At: the present day her furthest fortified 
posts are found between the Lakes Albert and Victoria Nyanza, 
little more than two degrees north of the Equator. Nor has 
she advanced solely along the course of the Nile. By the 
conquest of Darfour the Egyptian border now comes within 
less than fifteen days’ march of Lake Tchad, while on the east 
lands have been annexed which are washed by the lower part 
of the Red Sea and by the Gulf of Aden. These vast tracts 
form a very large mouthful to have been swallowed up in less 
than thirty years by a little country like Egypt. For the greater 
part of this period the main chance of the rulers of Egypt on 
the Upper Nile has been the slave-trade. That has been the 
lubricating fluid which has rendered such an absorption of terri- 
tory possible. From the day when Petherick started, in 1853, 
on the first trading voyage on the Nile, slaves have been the 
great staple of traffic. Sometimes it was called grain, but it 
was grain exchanged for slaves. Sometimes it was ivory, but 
ivory bartered for slaves, and, worse still, it came at last to be 
slaves pure and simple, bought for cloth and beads and trinkets 
at stations established and maintained by Europeans who ear- 
ried on the nefarious traffic by Arab agents. ‘ About the 
‘ year 1860,’ writes Gordon, ‘the scandal became so great 
‘that the Europeans had to get rid of their stations. They 
* therefore sold them to those Arab agents, who paid a rental 
‘ for them to the Egyptian Government.’ So that in less than 
ten years from 1853 the slave-trade in these provinces may 
be regarded as a Government monopoly. If the reader asks 
why the Khedive, when he sent out Laker and Gordon into 
those dark regions, professed his abhorrence of the slave-trade 
and slave-dealers, he will find the answer in two facts—the 
first that the ex-Khedive wished to assume an appearance of 
respectability and civilisation in the eves of the European 
Governments and of European public opinion. Exeter Hall 
then existed, and had power to make even a Khedive tremble. 
The second was the most powerful—by the connivance of the 
Government the slave-dealers with their organised bands of 
slave-hunters had become too powerful; they defied the 
Government, and when their old system of bribing the Gover- 
nors of the Soudan failed they went down to Cairo; one of 
them with 100,000/. in his baggage, to be spent in bribing the 
great officials at the seat of government. ‘If you were here’ 
(at Shaka, in Darfour), writes Gordon in 1878, * you would see 
‘how anxious, how terribly anxious, the Khedive is to put 
€ down the slave-trade which threatens his supremacy.’ 
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We now see why it was that Baker first and then Gordon 
were sent to the Upper Nile. The slave-dealers, not the slave- 
trade, were too much for the supremacy of the Khedive, and 
the country must be made too hot for them. And both Baker 
and Gordon did their best, each after his own way; and though 
Baker’s was much the hottest, we hope it will be found that 
Gordon’s was the most effective. Baker’s rule was very like a 
prolonged Balaclava charge. It was magnificent, but it could 
scarcely be called government. When he laid down his com- 
mand the dark wave of slavery closed behind him on his track, 
and his great foe, Kaba Rega, still ruled in Unyo when Gordon 
reached Baker’s furthest. This was the powerful king who all 
but cut off Baker with his whole force at Masindi, and on 
whom Sir Samuel had revenged himself by a proclamation in 
which he deposed him and appointed Rionga, his rival and 
cousin, king in his stead. ‘ But,’ as Mr. Hill well says,‘a 
‘ proclamation does not upset a throne on the shores of the 
‘ Albert Nyanza,’ and Gordon found Kaba Rega flourishing 
when he reached those parts. If we seek an example of the 
transitory nature of these expeditions, we may find it on the 
Upper Nile itself. Onits waters is pericdically formed a grass 
barrier, which stops all access to the upper waters of the river. 
By a great effort it is occasionally cleared away, but the swdd, 
as it is called, speedily forms again and bars all progress. So 
it is with equatorial civilisation. A Baker or a Gordon may 
rule roughly or more gently in those regions, but no sooner 
are their backs turned than the old disorders and atrocities 
begin again: so that even all Gordon’s energy and hopefulness 
had to confess that he ‘ returned with the sad conviction that 
‘no good could be done in those parts, and that it would have 
‘ been better had no expedition ever been sent.’ 

But as the expedition was sent, it will be interesting to see 
how Gordon carried it out; and we think it will be evident that 
he was not at all hopeful when he started, and at any rate 
he went into it with his eyes open. On February 14, 1874, 
he writes, ‘I think I can see the true motive now of the ex- 


‘ pedition, and believe it to be a sham to catch the attention of 


‘the English people, as Baker said.’ ... ‘1 think the Khe- 
‘ dive is quite innocent, but Nubar thought he had a rash fellow 
‘ to do with, who could be persuaded to cut a dash, and found 
‘ he had one of the Gordon race; this latter thought the thing 
‘ real and found it a sham, and felt like a Gordon who has been 
‘humbugged.’ As he went on his eyes got more and more open, 
so that at last we wonder how he could ever have shut them 
again. He reached Khartoum on March 14, where the 
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Governor, General Ismael Ayoub Pasha, met him in full 
uniform and with all the honours. We are sorry to say that 
Gordon and this Pasha did not pull weil together, as the latter 
was hand and glove with the slave-dealers; nor does it increase 
our confidence in Egyptian statesmanship to read, as we write 
these lines, that this Ismael Ayoub Pasha is looked on at Cairo 
as the only capable member of the Administration which has 


just been formed after the late military coup d’état in Egypt. 


Perhaps the Pasha was displeased that Gordon had persisted 
in bringing Abou Saoud with him as a sort of factotum. This 
personage is well known to the readers of Baker’s book, and all 
we need say of him at present is that Gordon had to depose 
him before long. All this time, except for Abou Saoud and 
two Egyptian officers, Gordon was quite without a staff. That 
was following him while he went on to Gondokoro alone. 
‘ The caravan comes after me,’ he writes, ‘and will be here in 
‘two months. I am quite well, and have quiet times in spite 
‘ of all the work. . . . Self is the best officer to do anything 
‘for you.’ Then he adds, writing to his sister, ‘ Your brother’s 
‘ title is His Excellency General Colonel Gordon, the Governor- 
‘ General of the Equator. . . . I have issued a stinging pro- 
‘ clamation declaring the Government monopoly of the ivory 
‘ trade and prohibiting the import of arms and powder, the 
‘ levying of armed bands by private persons, and the entry of 
‘any one without passports—in fact, I have put the whole 
‘ district under martial law.’ The best news that he heard at 
Khartoum was that the great enemy of Nile navigation, the 
sudd, or grass barrier, of which we spoke, had been removed 
by the labours of the soldiers, so that Gondokoro was only 
three weeks off. Starting in February 1870, Baker, in spite of 
all his efforts, did not reach that place till April in the follow- 
ing year. So that Gordon was in luck, or, as he would 
express it, it was ordained by God that the barrier should be 
removed for him, and accordingly it was removed. 

On March 23 he started for Gondokoro, on the very day 
that the rest of his party were to leave Suez. He had 
seven steamers under him, and meant to keep up a monthly 
communication with Khartoum. It is characteristic of him 
that he was glad to be alone, and not to have many English- 
men with him: ‘they would be more trouble than enough to 
‘ look after.’ In fact on this part of his expedition pelicans 
and storks, which laughed at him in a very rude way, ‘ highly 
‘amused that anyone should think of going up to Gondo- 
‘koro with the hope of doing anything,’ together with 
hippopotamuses and crocodiles, seem to have been his only com- 
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panions by the way. We forget, however, that he passed 
occasionally Shillooks and Dinkas, native tribes, the first of 
whom ‘ wore no headdress, or other dress at all,’ while the 
second were attired in ‘ full dress—a necklace.’ Their chief, 
too, on being presented, ‘licked the back of his hands and 
‘held his face and pretended to spit into it, which shows that 
the natives have scarcely altered their customs or improved 
their manners since Petherick’s time, for a chief not only spat 
into the palm of his hand but into his face; which put that 
worthy trader into some perplexity till he bethought him that 
the best way of acknowledging the compliment was to return 
it into the chicf’s face with interest. ‘ He must be a great 
‘ chief,’ said the native as he retired overjoyed with his com- 
panions. Gordon was now in the infamous Bahr Gazelle, 
where so many ill-fated travellers have had to linger, and so 
many have died. Gordon’s only complaint is against the 
mosquitoes, ‘ worse than those of China, Batoum, or the 
‘ Danube,’ though he found others worse higher up the river. 
On, April 16 he reached Gondokoro, the headquarters of 
the slave interest, where his arrival was as unexpected as it 
was unwelcome. A less decided man would not have felt 
comfortable at the prospect before him. 





‘The only possessions Egypt has in my provinces,’ he writes, ‘are two 
Forts, one at Gondokoro, and the other at Fatiko. There are 310 
men in one, ind 200 in the other. As for paying taxes, or any go- 
vernment existing outside the forts, it is all nonsense. You cannot go 
out in any safety half a mile—all because they have been fighting the 
poor natives, and taking their cattle. I apprehend not the least diffi- 
culty in the work; the greatest will be to gain the people’s confidence 
again. They have been hardly treated.’ 


Then he adds, ‘ Keep your eyes on the cloud by day and the 
‘ pillar by night, and never mind your steps. The direction 
‘is the main point.’ 

Next he rushed back down to Khartoum, which he reached 
on May 4, finding the Governor in a fearful state of inactivity, 
and thence down the Nile ail the way to Berber, where we 
find him on the 17th, to meet his staff and hurry them on. 
On May 30 he was back at Khartoum, which he left, having 
had ‘some sharp skirmishing with Ismael Ayoub, the Gover- 
‘nor.’ ‘ Your brother,’ he writes to his sister, ‘ wrote to him 
‘and told him he told stories. It was undiplomatic of me, 
‘but it did the Governor-General good.’ Then he adds, ‘I 
‘have had troubie enough, and the utter helplessness of those 
‘about me is lamentable.’ On June 26 Gordon was at the 
entrance of the Saurbat river, among the Shillooks. Here it 
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is amusing to find that he was forced to become a slave-owner 
himself, as one of the natives brought over two of his children, 
aged twelve and nine respectively, and ‘sold them to me for 
‘a small handful of grain, because he could not keep them.’ 
‘ As far as I can see,’ ‘he adds, ‘ the Negro has little or no love 
‘ for his offspring.’ At Saurbat he lingered some time, waiting 
partly for his staff and partly to catch : a convoy of slaves, and 
Nassar, a noted slave-dealer, to whom they belonged. In the 
end both Nassar and his slaves and cows were seized, the 
slaves freed, the cows confiscated to the State, and as for 
Nassar—well, instead of being hanged, as he richly deserved, he 
was forgiven by Gordon, and taken into the service on the old 
principle of setting a thief to catch a thief. This was part of 
Gordon’s policy; and we believe he was right, for if he had 
waited in those regions till he had found an honest man, he 
might have returned to Cairo without meeting with the object 
of his search. 

But all this time, what had become of the staff which were 
creeping up the river after their energetic leader? They 
arrived, as far as we can make out, about September 1, 1874, 
and when they came they were in a sad state. One, W illy 
Anson, had already died on July 27. Poor fellow, he was full 
of energy, and had given up a good appointment to come out. 
‘ Had he lived, says Gordon, ‘he would have been a great 
‘ assistance to me.’ He was too young, as were most of the 
rest. ‘ No man under forty years of age should be here,’ says 
Gordon as each dropped off, ‘and then only those who are 
* accustomed to these climates.’ Talking of the climate, there 
can be little doubt, with all Gordon’s cheeriness, that it was 
detestable. 

‘The Arabs hate these posts,’ Gordon writes. ‘Their constitutions, 
unlike ours, cannot stand the wet and damp and dulness of their life. 
I prefer it, however, infinitely to going out to dinner in England. For 
young men it is deadening, but if you have passed the meridian of life, 
and can estimate life at its proper value, viz. as a probation .. . I 
declare I think there is more happiness among these miserable blacks, 
who have not a meal from day to day, than among our middle classes. 
The blacks live in the greatest discomfort, and have not a strip to 
cover them ; but you do not see them grunting and groaning all day 
long as you see scores and scores in England, with their wretched din- 
ner parties and attempts at gaiety, where all is hollow and miserable. 

. Everything that happens to-day, good or evil, is settled and 
fixed, and it is no use fretting over it.’ 


In this frame of mind Gordon reached Gondokoro on Sep- 
tember 4, where he held a review of his staff. He himself 
was in good health, but as for the staff he writes :— 
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‘Such an amount of work with my sick, the place is a complete 
hospital. Now I will tell how we started, and what has become of 
them. Your brother [himself] well, but a shadow. Kemp, engineer, 
well. Gessi well, has had a severe fever. His Greek servant, ill, more 
or less; result, no work. Berndorff, German army servant, ill. Mengies, 
German servant, sent back ill. Russell, ill, cannot be moved, inva- 
lided. Anson, dead. De Witt, amateur like Anson, dead. Camp- 

© bell, ill. Linant, very ill, cannot be moved. Long with King Mtesa. 
Have not heard of him for six months.’ 


Rather a weak staff to lean on in addition to his other 
troubles; but Gordon faced them all. He sent the invalided 
ones down by steamers to Egypt, and buried Linant when he 
died soon after. Next he found out that his paragon Abou 
Saoud had been cheating him and taking elephants’ tusks, 
falling a victim to the common temptation, ivory, and for that 
matter, perhaps, to a still greater trial in those parts, ‘ black 
‘ivory,’ or slaves. Added to this he was presumptuous, and 
thought himself indispensable, and tried to get up an émeute 
among the Government soldiers recruited from the cannibal 
Niam-Niams, of whom Schweinfurth wrote so pleasantly ; 
but it was all no use. When it came to the pinch, the 
cannibal infantry sided with Gordon, and Abou Saoud was 
dismissed to Gondokoro, which Gordon had now left. But it 
was not for long: having given him a lesson, Gordon soon 
afterwards took him back into his service, and we hope he 
was of great use to him in hunting up the slave-dealers and in 
confiscating their goods. 

Besides re-establishing the Khedive’s rule in Equatoria and 
curbing the slave-dealers, one great object of Gordon’s mission 
was to hoist the Khedive’s flag on the Albert Nyanza, and for 
this purpose a small steamer had been brought up in parts 
with which Kemp, the engineer, who seems never to have 
been sick or sorry, was now sent on to a place on the Nile, 
called Dufili, above which it was feared there might be some 
rapids. But besides the rapids above Duflli there were some 
very dangerous tribes below it on one side of the river, and 
with those, as Gordon would say, it was fated that he should 
come into collision. It was all in the natural order of things ; 

‘%% the soldiers first robbed the negroes, and the negroes shot 
arrows at them. That was the beginning of the strife, and this 
was the bad news which Kemp brought from Duffli, 134 miles 
above Rageef, where Gordon had “established himself. He 
had few troops with him, but in a little while Long, an Ame- 
rican colonel, who had left for Mtesa’s country in April, re- 

turned on October 20, having had a tussle with Kaba Rega’s 
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men bythe way. He left for Khartoum on the 22nd, to bring 
up more troops, and shortly afterwards Lieutenants Watson and 
Chippendale joined him, and were to go on the Albert Lake to 
survey it. It was high time, for the whole original staff, except 
Kemp, eight in all, had been invalided and left him. This 
brings us to the end of 1874. January 1875 brought a letter 
from Chippendale and Watson to say that they were both ill, 
and the lake expedition had to be given up, the two officers 
going home invalided like the rest, after having completed 
some excellent surveys. At the same time news came to 
Lardo, a place a little above Gondokoro, that Kaba Rega was 
plotting treachery against the garrison of Fowiera, the furthest 
fort in the Khedive’s so-called dominions. There was a chief, 
too, called Bedden, with whom the readers of Baker’s book are 
familiar, who gave Gordon some trouble, but the indefatigable 
governor fell on him suddenly, spoiled him of his cattle, hunted 
out some slave-dealers who were with him, and established a post 
at his seriba or cattle crawl. It was at Bedden, on May 14, 
that Gordon wrote to his sister in this ironical strain :— 

‘ How refreshing it is to hear of the missionary efforts made in these 
countries ! ———- wrote me word three mission parties leave shortly for 
the East coast. One, under Mr. ——, takes a steam iaunch for Lake 
Nyassa and down. says he will run the first slave-nuggar he mects 
on the lake, of course it not signifying one jot whois on board. This re- 
minds one so forcibly of the mission labours of St. Paul and of the 
spirit of St. John.’ 





In these parts Gordon remained for some months waiting for 
the Nile to fall, it being exceptionally high, that he might get his 
steamers up from Khartoum and try if there was any way of 
passing the Fola falls, those rapids at Duffli. But before he 
reached that spot he was fated to have more trouble with the 
Baris, a tribe which lived on the opposite side of the river. The 
worst was, that while these natives were brave his Arab soldiers 
were the riff-raff of the not very brave Egyptian army who 
had been sent up the Nile in a sort of penal servitude. Added 
to this, they acted on the principle of the old French master at 
the Royal Military Academy who, according to Gordon, used 
to say, ‘ Von vife at Paris, von vife in London, dat is de 
‘ vay to enjoy life.’ It appeared that these Soudan soldiers 
had a ‘vife’ at every station, and expected them with their 
babes to go up the country with them to make them com- 
fortable. So that, besides being worthless as soldiers, they 
hampered all movement by their domestic impedimenta. On 
July 31, 1875, the expedition started to drag some nuggars, 
or native boats, up the river, and all went well till one of the 
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nuggars struck on a rock and stopped the passage for a whole 
day. Gordon was very despondent. 

‘1 foresee,’ he writes, ‘ that I shall not get the steamer up this year. 

There are four things to contend with: first, the natural difficulties of 
the river; second, the march through shy and unknown tribes, who 
have never seen a foreigner ; third, a useless untrustworthy set of sol- 
diers and officers, encumbered with women-—there are 128 women and 
children to 108 soldiery; fourthly, want of good ropes to haul the 
nuggars ’— 
which last, we think, would have been reason enough. Just 
at this time another Linant, a relative of the one that had 
died, came in from Mtesa and told Gordon there was good 
hope of getting up. As for natives, according to his own 
account, says Gordon, he had routed thousands of them on 
his way down. But boasting, like pride, goes before a fall. 
As the natives on the other bank were still troublesome, Linant 
proposed to Gordon to go -over a day or two after his arrival 
and burn their houses. Gordon was afraid lest the natives 
should attack the steamer, so he consented, and sent with him 
forty men well armed with abundant ammunition. Some shots 
were heard, and Linant was seen conspicuous on the hill ina 
red shirt, a fatal gift which Gordon had bestowed on him, and 
which wrought the Baris up to fury pitch in their desire topossess 
it; but that was the last that was seen of him or of most of 
his soldiers, who were cut off all but three, while their arms 
fell into the hands of the natives. This disaster naturally 
delayed further operations up the river, but Gordon was not 
the man to abandon his purpose. He saw the arms of his 
soldiers, Sniders and Remingtons, were too good for them, 
and sent for two hundred men armed with muzzle-loaders, 
loaded with slugs, and by occasionally making long practice 
himself at presumptuous natives, he kept them at bay. It was 
a comfort too to him to be able to write, ‘I am quite inde- 
‘ pendent of the Khedive for money, and have heaps of stores 
‘of all sorts; ammunition also. In fact I am semi-independ- 
‘ent for a year. We have had 48,0002. from the province, 
‘and I have spent say 20,000/. at the outside, and have 
* 60,000/. worth of ivory besides.’ 

When Gordon had got his new troops he began what he 
calls ‘ taxing’ the natives on his own bank of the river. This 
was very like what the French call razzias in Algeria, and con- 
sisted in burning their huts and carrying off their flocks and 
herds : 200 cows and 1,500 sheep were the result of the first 
attempt. Meantime the natives on the opposite bank devoted 
themselves, like Balaam and Balak, to incantations and cursing 
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the Khedive and his armies. ‘I can quite enter on these poor 
‘ people’s misery,’ says Gordon, who all through sympathises 
with them as men after his own heart, ‘£ Rain was their only 
care before. Now civilisation is to begin with them. They 
are to be brought into the family of nations.’ ‘ We want our 
own lands,’ they say, ‘and you to go away.’ ‘Truth to say, 
Gordon was now getting disgusted with his task. The Egyp- 
tians were quite unfit to acquire fresh territory. However, he 
was consoled by thinking that if he did open the route to the 
lake and establish a chain of posts up the river to it, the 
Egyptians would be too timid to harm the natives. ‘ Some 
‘ pasha will come, he will be a grand man, will neglect the 
‘ stations, lose them perhaps, and the whole affair will die out 
‘unless they send another foreigner, whichthey may do. I 
‘hope he will have more patience than your brother. On 
October 4 he writes :— 

‘T shall never be fit for anything again, and shall try to retire, if I 
live till the end of the work.’ Then he playfully adds, ‘ Bananas in 
the upper country may make me feel better, but 1 doubt it. I am not 
fastidious! but cockroach nests in your sugar, rice, &c., do not tempt 
one to eat! . . . Remember these letters are my journal. They are 
never wanted to be seen again.’ 

At last he reached Duffli, and on October 17 writes: § Zé is 
all over. The falls were quite impracticable, and lasted for 
two miles. Of course the idea is all over of taking up the 
screw steamer, or the nuggars, or anything. I bore it well, 
and for all you could see it might have been a picnic party 
to the Fola Falls; but it is rather sad, and will give me a 
mint of trouble and delay.’ 

To add to his troubles he had shortly after an attack of 
ague, followed by a complaining letter from the Khedive : how 
he had done this, and not done that. * Altogether a very cool 
‘letter.’ Gordon was furious, and wrote a telegram to the 
Khedive to send up his successor, as he would be in Cairo in 
April. Before he sent it, however, he found another letter: 
‘very fulsome; he would not let me yo; grand career, &e. 
* That he had sent three men-of-war to Juba, with 600 men to 
‘ occupy it, and for me to march on it.’ This at once stayed 
Gordon’s anger, for it appealed to his generous feelings. 
* Look here,’ he writes ; ‘the man had gone to all this expense 
‘under the impression I would stick to him. I could not, 
‘ therefore, leave him, and I stay, so the telegram was de- 
‘ stroyed.’ There was one thing, however, on which the Khe- 
dive and the Geographical Society and the world in general 
had set their hearts, which Gordon would not do. He was 
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to go on the Lake Albert Nyanza and explore it. ‘1 told 
‘ the Khedive in 1874,’ he writes, ‘that I would not go on the 
‘lake. I have put everything in the way for any other per- 
‘scn to do so, and let him have the honour of history.” Then 
he adds, ‘I am not, after nine months of worry, in a fit state 
* to explore anything "—an expression of opinion coupled with 
some other remarks as to the Geographical Society and other 
learned and lionising bodies which are enough to make dear 
old Sir Roderick turn in his grave. But though he could not 
or would not explore, he could chastise, and he now stretched 
out his hand to reach Kaba Rega, that obstinate rebel, and 
depose him from his kingship and his magic stool, and to put 
Anfina, a pretender to the kingship, on the stool. This and 
surveying the rest of the Nile up to the lake, and perhaps a 
visit to Mtesa at his capital Dubaga, were to be his programme 
for the rest of his stay ; but only the surveying, done by him- 
self in excellent style, was ordained to be executed. As for 
Kaba Rega, he fled from Masindi with his magic stool, and for 
all we know is now sitting on it defying all the Khedives in 
the universe. For very good reasons, political as well as ma- 
terial, the visit to Mtesa was abandoned. Gordon has no 
opinion of that potentate, from whom he received a letter in 
most extraordinary English, interceding for Kaba Rega, 
whom he regarded as his vassal, and courteously showing no 
desire for further acquaintance. Gordon had already sent a 
force to Dubaga, and now determined to withdraw it, and 
not to go thither himself, for fear of complications. In truth, 
Gordon was now longing for home, and had informed the 
Khedive of his desire to be relieved. He had now been two 
years and a half in the Nile regions, and was determined to go 
home. On August 23, 1876, he wrote :— 

‘My decision to go home will bring me to Khartoum about the 
middie of October, to Cairo in January, and home about February 
dth, having been absent a few days over three years. My present 
idea is then to lie in bed till eleven o’clock every day ; in the after- 
noon to walk no further than to the docks, and not to undertake those 
terrible railway journeys, or to get exposed to the questions of people, 
and those inevitable dinners—in fact, to get into a dormant state, and 
stay there till I am obliged to work. I want oysters for lunch.’ 


He begs that his fur coat may be sent to him at Cairo about 
December 25, for by that date it will be cold. It is amusing 
to find, in spite of all Gordon’s protestations about the lake, 
that in the course of his operations against Kaba Rega and 
his survey he did embark on it, and still more amusing to 
read that having telegraphed by anticipation to the Khedive 
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that he had occupied Mtesa’s capital, when in fact he had 
to withdraw his men, His Highness in return telegraphed 
his congratulations, and conferred on him the Medjidieh of the 
first or second class. ‘ This is dreadful, he writes, ‘ for it 
‘ is obtained on false pretences.’ Gordon having finished his 
surveys, and forced Kaba Rega to fly, started for Khartoum, 
and reached Cairo on December 5, in twenty days from the 
former place. He was well received by the authorities, who 
did not at all like his determination to serve the Khedive no 
longer. 

So Gordon returned to England in December 1876, and 
soon, we suppose, got so sick of lying in bed till eleven and 
of eating oysters for lunch, that his determination to serve the 
Khedive no longer was much shaken. Added to this, the 
Khedive seems to have known Gordon’s worth too well to part 
with him so soon. To secure his services he made him 
splendid offers, and turned Ismael Ayoub out of the governor- 
generalship of the Soudan to put Gordon in. At the same 
time he made him a field-marshal, ‘so I and the Duke of 
‘ Cambridge are equals ;’ and in addition to the Soudan gave 
him the whole coast of the Red Sea, even to Berbereh, 
opposite Aden. He might well call it ‘an immense command.’ 
But he was to do work for it. In return for the Red Sea as 
far as Aden he was to reconcile the Khedive with those 
troublesome Abyssinians, who, in the most shameful way, had 
got into the habit of thrashing the Khedive’s ‘ never victorious’ 
armies ; and, in recompense for the Soudan, Gordon was to 
hunt out the far worse slave-dealers of Darfour, who had 
come to be merely nominal subjects of his Highness. We 
pass lightly over the Abyssinian difficulty, which Gordon 
thought overrated, the power of King Johannes being far less 
than was Supposed ; but in Darfour he had real work to do, 
and he set about it like a man. His first act was to disband 
6,000 Bashi-Bazouks who guarded the frontier, and, as a 
matter of course, let the slave caravans pass. ‘ Let me ask,’ 
he writes, ‘who could do that who had not the Almighty with 
‘hira?. . . I will do it, for I value my life as naught, and 
‘ should only leave much weariness for perfect peace. . . . I 
* expect to ride 5,000 miles this year, if I am spared.” When 
we add that all this riding was to be done at full speed on the 
back of a camel, every reader who knows what camel-riding 
is will quite appreciate the feat, and any one who does not 
know what it is may solve the question ‘ equitando’ by mount- 
ing the camel at the Zoological Gardens and trotting about 
on it for an hour or so. 
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Gordon soon found that it was easier to deal even with the 
3ashi-Bazouks and their patrons the slave-dealers than with 
the institution of slavery itself. It was all very well to talk 
of abolishing it, and to compare it with the emancipation of 
the slaves of the British colonies. The latter was a local 
question, and owners could be compensated, but how abolish 
slavery and compensate owners in a country where the whole 
fabric of society was based on it, and where everyone was 
interested in maintaining it? There is the less need, “however, 
to follow Gordon further in the solution of this problem, for 
we believe that slavery still exists in the Soudan and Darfour, 
just as much as it did before his rule. But though he could 
not deal at once with slavery, he could cut off the supply of 
slaves, and hunt out the slave-traders. To do this he had to 
devote his attention to Darfour, that was the great haunt of 
the dealers and their armed bands, especially since the Upper 
Nile had been made too hot for them. But just at that 
moment Darfour was in revolt, and the Khedive’s troops were 
hemmed in in three places. On June 7, 1877, Gordon was at 
Fogia, on the frontier of Darfour, bent on relieving, ‘ by God’s 
‘ help,’ the first beleaguered town, Fascher, with 200 men. 
When we say 200 men, a governor-general is usually attended 
by such an escort, but Gordon was mounted on such a 
‘ splendid camel’ that he came ‘flying’ into each station in 
full marshal’s uniform long before the rest of his company. 
The Arab chief who followed him closest, as a guide, said 
‘it was the telegraph.’ ‘It is fearful to see the governor- 
‘ general, arrayed in gold clothes, flying along like a madman!’ 
No wonder that he had to wait for his troops. But at last 
they came, and by their help, and by gentle treatment of the 
rebels, the garrisons were relieved, and Gordon had time to 
turn to the slave-dealers and to their stronghold, Shaka. This 
establishment had been founded by one Sebehr, a man who 
had other establishments along the Nile, who called himself 
a pasha, and had gone down to Cairo with 100,000/. to 
bribe the authorities. Unhappily for himself, he was detained 
in the capital against his will, but his interests in Darfour 
were looked after by his relations and by his son, young 
Sebehr, who, from what we hear of him, promised to be as 
creat a ruffian as his father. When Gordon came into Dar- 
four, the slave interest at Shaka was deliberating whether 
they would not fight the Government troops and cut Gordon 
off. Unfortunately for them, the slavers were not very 
popular with their neighbours, and as soon as it was known 
that the new governor, instead of favouring the slavers like 
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the old one, was against them, one of the most powerful of the 
tribes, who had been pillaged by Sebehr, fled to Gordon 600 
strong, and besought protection. We know that Gordon was 
not the man to let the grass grow under his feet, so hearing 
that young Sebehr had left Shaka and advanced to Dara with 
a view of fighting, Gordon rode thither with a slender escort, 
met the lad, twenty-two years of age, whom he found a perfect 
cub, rode through the robber bands, 3,000 strong, completely 
cowed them, and finally sent the cub back to Shaka with a 
flea in his ear, to wait the governor’s arrival. 

On September 7 Gordon started for Shaka with only four 
companies, ‘ running,’ as he says, ‘ great risk in going into the 
‘ slaver’s nest’ with so small a force. He calculated there 
were 6,000 more slave-dealers in the interior who would all 
obey him when they heard that Sebehr, the arch-slaver, had 
given in. On September 14 Gordon reached Shaka, and 
‘put up,’ as we should call it, at Shaka’s house, who -was as 
gentle, to all appearance, as a lamb, though it turned out 
afterwards that he and his friends were still plotting. Gordon 
gave his orders at once. Young Sebehr was packed off in safe 
custody to Bahr Gazelle, on the Upper Nile, and the other 
chiefs to different places. As for the slaves, of which Shaka 
was full, amounting to several thousands, Gordon carried 
down a caravan with him when he left the place, but then the 
question what to do with them bafiled him, and, having their 
chains struck off, he left them with the slave merchant who 
claimed them. ‘ He had done no harm in buying them, for 
‘it is permissible in Egypt. The only remedy is to stop 
‘ slave raids on the frontier.’ The rest, we suppose, were dis- 
posed of in like manner. 

After the foray on the slavers Gordon returned to Khar- 
toum, which he reached on October 16, worn to a shadow, as 
he well might be, since he had ridden 3,800 miles on camels. 
There he had to hang ‘a noted murderer,’ which he hoped 
would keep the town quiet for some months, and then started 
for the Abyssinian frontier on that reconciliation business ; 
but finding nothing but delays in King Johannes, he retraced 
his\steps to the capital of his province early in 1878. Though 
his| finances in the ‘Upper Nile had been prosperous, it was 
not\so in the Soudan, all owing to Darfour and the slave- 
dealers. A deficit in the Soudan means distrust at Cairo, and 
in some cases disgrace, but Gordon held his appointment in 
Darfour, and, aided by his able lieutenant, Gessi, in the 
Nile region, completely routed the slave-dealers headed by 
old Sebehr. For this purpose he again visited Shaka, and 
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cleared it completely. We have no space to follow him mi- 
nutely in those expeditions, but just when they ended a blow 
fell on the Khedive, who had to feel that the same fate 
was in store for him which he had so often dealt out to his 
servants. On July 1, 1879, Gordon writes: ‘ I found here 
*{ Fogia, in Darfour] a telegram from Cherif Pasha, telling 
‘me that the Sultan had named Tewfik Pasha Khedive, 
‘and that I was to proclaim it in the Soudan with salutes.’ 
We need not say that Gordon obeyed the order, though he 
was at first loth to serve under Tewfik. At last he relented, 
and was despatched on a fresh Abyssinian mission, where he 
and his followers were made captive, but soon released, owing 
to Gordon’s firmness. The work he had done in his incessant 
journeys had exhausted even his iron frame. On his return 
to Alexandria the physicians imperatively ordered rest and 
freedom from excitement. This advice it was easier to receive 
than to follow. Gordon went home. But he was not made to 
lie in bed till eleven, to have oysters for lunch, and, least of 
all, to dine out. After hastily accepting the appointment of 
private secretary to Lord Ripon, which, happily for himself, 
he dropped like a hot coal, he received a call for China, and 
flew to render service to a nation which he appears to prefer 
to all others. ‘His stay in China was not long, says Mr. 
Hill. It was, however, long enough to render the world a 
priceless work, and he left with the knowledge that peace was 
maintained between the great empires China and Russia. When 
his work was ended he returned home, much touched by the 
kindness shown to him throughout by the military authorities 
in England, 

Here we take our leave of Gordon and Central Africa. 
There can be no doubt that England possesses in him an ex- 
traordinary man, and that his true place is not in courts and 
crowded cities, but in the waste places of the earth, and in 
leading masses of half-civilized men to enter and subdue them. 
For such men there is still room in all quarters of the globe, 
and we have little doubt that we shall still hear of Chinese 
Gordon as foremost in some one of them. He is a man, in 
short, of a rare nature: he believes both in God and himself, 
and in that belief this book shows that he has been able 
to accomplish deeds which few other men would even have 
thought of attempting. Finally, we must say one word for 
Mr. Hill, who has successfully completed a very difficult task 
in editing those letters, all, without exception, written to 
Gordon’s sister. With their publication Colonel Gordon would 
have nothing to do. He would not see or correspond with 
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the editor, still less would he read Mr. Hill’s manuscript or 
correct the proofs. It was enough for him to have written 
the letters. He expressly says that he never cared to see 
them again, and, so far as the book is concerned, he would 
give it no more help than if he had been dead. Mr. Hill has, 
however, brought Gordon to life again by publishing these 
letters so carefully ; and as it is not often that a ‘dead man’ 
has the opportunity of thanking his literary executor, we 
think that Colonel Gordon should lose no time in discharging 
that duty. He can scarcely object to do this, for, according 
to his own view, this book also must have been preordained 


to be published. 


Art. X.—Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom in each 
of the last fifteen years, from 1866 to1880. Twenty-eighth 
Number. Presented to both Houses of Parliament: 1881. 


HE results of the General Election of last year are gra- 
dually developing themselves. At first, so unexpected 

was the blow and so great the discomfiture, that the Tory 
party lost all power of clear political vision, and, being for 
months in a mist and a darkness, went about like a well- 
known character in Church history, seeking for some to lead 
them by the hand. Many guides presented themselves, more 
or less skilled in their art, and the puzzled sufferer, trusting 
sometimes one, sometimes another, made but little way in that 
pilgrimage which the Outs have always to perform in their 
efforts to return to the Promised Land. Something, it was 
clear, must be done. The Ministry must be discredited, and 
that terrible majority in some way or other be broken up. 
Several schemes were tried. There was the Bradlaugh ques- 
tion, annoying and distasteful in the extreme to many mem- 
bers of the Liberal party, and perhaps more than to any 
other to their chief. There was the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance (Ireland) Bill, which certainly achieved the result of 
reducing the majority, on that question alone, by more than 
fifty. There were the military mishaps of Asia and of Africa. 
There was the extteme difficulty of managing the irrecon- 
cilables in the House of Commons. Still, the Government 
held its own. It had an enormous superiority of debating 
power; it had the most loyal support perhaps which any 
government ever received from a following composed of so 
many independent thinkers and hard-headed practical men as 
those who sit on the right of the Speaker. Something must 
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be done, some question must be raised, to break down the 
Liberal strength in the boroughs, for at that time at all events 
it did not appear as if the counties would be hopeful subjects 
of an experiment. Yet, if something could be devised which 
might sap the faith of the boroughs and tempt the private 
interests of the counties, how good and how pleasant it would 
be for the Tory party! Might not advantage be taken of 
the depression in trade before it passed away, and old doctrines 
of Protection be revived, sounding just as sweet when called 
by the name of Reciprocity or the name of Fair Trade, and 
serving to unite in opposition to the Ministry a discordant 
throng, bent on helping themselves by securing special advan- 
tages, each for their own trade, at the expense of the general 
advantage of the Commonwealth? 

An eminent member of the Anti-Corn Law League, many 
years ago, being remonstrated with for some breach in his 
own conduct of the economic laws he was so fond of preaching 
toothers, replied in broad Lancastrian speech, ‘ Lord love 
‘ ye, Sir, we are all for ourselves in this world.’ A splendid 
principle, worthy of adoption by a great party, and particu- 
larly by the political legatees of the late Lord Beaconsfield. 
But how was this inverted altruism to be put in practice? It 
was a somewhat ticklish business, particularly as the leader of 
the party in the House of Commons was supposed to have a 
conscience, and known to have opinions diametrically at 
variance with the new propaganda. So the matter smouldered 
for months, but at last an opportunity offered of which the 
New School were prompt to avail themselves. A vacancy 
occurred in the Parliamentary borough of Preston. Mr, 
Hermon died suddenly. He was a most respectable and 
worthy Tory member, who had taken some part in preaching 
the new doctrines while he was alive, and whose personal pro- 
perty, accumulated under Free Trade, has since his death 
been sworn under 588,600. The party to which he belonged 
brought forward a certain Mr. Ecroyd, and carried their can- 
didate by a majority of 1,600. He advocated import duties, 
craftily adjusting his theories to the supposed interests of the 
cotton and linen trade of Preston. Soon after, a crowded 
meeting was held at Bradford, in which ideas of retaliation 
were broached and eagerly supported. Leeds too spoke out, 
and Glasgow was not altogether voiceless on the subject of 
hostile tariffs and ‘ one-sided Free Trade,’ while Bristol and the 
Tower Hamlets were particularly moved on the question of the 
sugar bounties, which, they alleged, had destroyed the sugar- 
refining industry of England and thrown many thousands of 
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workmen out of employment. In the country too the apostles 
of retrogression had not been idle. When farmers are in dis- 
tress and land is undergoing a process which is known by the 
name of going out of cultivation, but which is really nothing 
more than a controversy between landlords and tenants as to 
the amount of rent which the state of the markets enables the 
farmer to pay,—it is not difficult to persuade an agricultural 
audience that it will be well to put a duty on foreign wheat ; 
and although the dullest cultivator of the soil must see that 
rent is one of his principal burdens, there is so much of iden- 
tity of feeling between landlords and tenants in England—the 
tenants not unfrequently owning the land, and the landlords 
sometimes occupying the land of others— that popular feeling 
among the two classes rather points to such remedies as pro- 
tective duties than to the simpler and more straightforward 
experiment of lowering the rent of land. So the farmer wants 
a tax on American wheat, avd the cotton spinner wants to shut 
out French calico, and the iron-master complains of the admis- 
sion of German castings, and the Bradford operative grumbles 
at the increase of imported woollen goods, and the Coventry 
man at the introduction of foreign ribbons, and close at the 
ear of each is a cunning spirit suggesting Protection or Reci- 
procity or some such nostrum, to be applied in aid of that 
particular industry with which it may happen to be connected. 
The results of two or three recent elections show that these 
suggestions have had some effect, and we may sce by the 
Sheffield speech of Sir Stafford Northcote that he, pledged to 
the hilt as he is to Free Trade opinions, is, as the ‘ Pall Mall 
‘ Gazette’ wittily expressed it, ‘ taking his seat on the fence,’ 
ready to jump down when he sees a little more clearly whether 
the Protectionist side or the Free Trade side is the safer for his 
purpose. He is a Free Trader; but he wishes all trade to be 
fair, and he wishes also to retain his position as leader of the 
Opposition. 

Shortly to speak, it is alleged that Free Trade and its ad- 
vantages have been frustrated by foreign tariffs, and that the 
only way to get back prosperity is by imitating the procedure 
of our foreign rivals. The truth is that the doctrines of Free 
Trade, even when they are as clear and demonstrative as the 
problems of Euclid, require to be preached afresh to each 
generation, and the men who sat at the feet of Bastiat and 
Cobden, Mill and McCulloch, having most of them passed from 
the scene, their successors will not take it amiss if we en- 
deavour, in few and simple words, to state afresh some truths 
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which have been so long taken for granted that the proofs of 
them are well-nigh forgotten. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, in a book published in 1862,* 
sums up what he had to say in a remarkable sentence, which 
we may quote as not less applicable to our. present cireum- 
stances than it was when originally written, a sentence which 
we commend to the perusal of his mutinous supporters in the 
House of Commons, and which perhaps might not be produc- 
tive of ill effects, if it were studied by the policy-seeking leader i 
of the party in the other branch of the Legislature. | 

‘ The great fiscal and commercial measures of the last twenty years 
have wrought a wonderful change in the circumstances of the country. 
A complete revolution has taken place in many parts of our moral, 
social, and political system, which may be directly traced, either 
wholly or in great part, to those measures. Our material wealth, too, 
has enormously increased ; our trade has developed, and our manufac- 
tures have been carried to great perfection. There have been seasons 
of temporary, local, and partial suffering, and the changes which have 
proved beneficial to the public have sometimes pressed hardly upon 
particular interests; but, upon the whole, it can hardly be questioned 
that the condition of every portion of the community has been greatly 
improved by the new policy.’ 

This sentence was published in 1862. Is it still true in 
1881? Is it not still more true now than it was when it was 
written ? 

» A straightforward answer to this question is much to be de- ; 
sired, not but that we have examples before us of a very different i 
course. A Quarterly contemporary has inserted in the most 
conspicuous place an article, evidently intended at once to 
feel for and to fan some popular sentiment. Crammed with 
pessimist suggestions, it nowhere enunciates a policy; but 
though it shrinks from the assertion that our trade has 
diminished as a whole, it paints such a picture of local de- 
pression as would lead the careless or uninformed reader to 
believe that the country was on the verge of ruin. We have 
not attempted to verify all the statistical statements of this } 
writer, but if they are not more accurate than those which we 
analyse in the note below, we must be permitted to say that 
they are utterly misleading and worthless.t 


a 





* Twenty Years of Financial Policy, p. 361. 
{ Statement of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ July 1881, p. 295 :— 
z 


Imports in 1880. ‘ : : - 409,990,056 
Exports ,, , , P : . 222,810,526 





Excess of Imports. . - 187,179,530 
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It is not, however, so much on matters of statistics that we 
join issue with our eouhumpeneey as on the pornmnpies on shoes 





We subjoin the real figures :— 


£ 
Imports in 1880 : , : : 2 ‘ . 411,229,565 
Dittobullion . «3 . .  .  .). :16,258,883 
427,483,448 
£ 
Exports, British produce ° . 223,060,446 
Ditto, foreign and colonial produce . 63,554,020 
Ditto, bullion . . , : . 18,889,503 





305,303,969 


Excess of Imports ; ° ‘ - 122,179,479 
Only 65 millions wrong ! 

The figures for 1879 are equally inaccurate : the imports exceeded the 
exports, not by 170,595,983/., but by 109,779,147/., so that here our 
Quarterly contemporary is wrong by 60,816,836/. (Statistical Abstract 
for United Kingdom, No. 28, pp. 49, 77, 79, 90,93.) In another 
part of this veracious composition we are told that ‘ influential jour- 
‘nals’ have been called upon to record ‘a continuous decline in our 
‘export trade with Germany during the past twelve years amounting 
‘to 334 per cent.; with Holland to 36 per cent.; with the United 
‘ States to 28 per cent.’ In illustration of this statement we extract a 
few figures from the same Statistical Abstract, pp. 30, 31, sqq. 

Value of total Exports to :— 





1. Germany— x 
1868 : ; ° ‘ - 382,509,929 
1880 . : ° . - 29,055,844 
3,254,081 
or about 10 per cent. instead of 33} per cent. decrease. 
2. Holland— £ 
168 Cw CtwtittiSt«S:SC«iN 98,827 
1880 ; : : , - 15,654,364 
1,044,463 
or about 6 per cent. instead of 36 per cent. decrease. 
3. United States— £ 
1868 ., . . .  . 28,801,851 
1880 .° . . .  . 87,954,192 
14,152,341 


or about 60 per cent. increase instead of 28 per cent. decrease. 

We can hardly believe our eyes at these portentous blunders; but so 
the matter stands, as a reference to the Statistical Abstract just pub- 
lished will show. 
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he founds his argument, if argument it can be called. He 
goes through a long list of statements, which may or may not 
be accurate, as to a local and partial decline of trade in Eng- 
land; he says, what anybody may well believe, that in certain 
important manufacturing centres there is great dissatisfaction, 
discontent, and even privation, co-existing with diminished 
employment. He points to the fact that in some counties of 
England there are considerable acreages unoccupied, or held 
at very much diminished rents ; but, when he suggests a cause, 
he takes very good care not to refer to the general imbroglio 
of continental politics which the late Government and their 
precious Imperialism did so much to create and extend, nor to 
the: feeling of distrust which that imbroglio awakened ; still 
less does he ascribe our commercial dulness to a cause which 
is patent on the very surface—the deficient harvests of the 
last three years. Our contemporary is far too cautious to take 
this simple and straightforward course, but he hints at hostile 
tariffs and suggests retaliatory duties, and in the most generous 
spirit proffers the Conservative party to a neglectful nation as 
those on whom the duty may devolve of pointing out the 
remedy for commercial distress. Had the Conservative party 
any patriotism, they might have pointed out the remedy long 
ago, if they knew it. But it is worth while to remark that one 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s last speeches in the House of Lords 
was an emphatic condemnation of the retaliatory system of 
import duties. 

There is a charming passage in the ‘ Sophismes Economiques’ 
of Bastiat, which applies with such curious appropriateness to 
the course adopted by our contemporary that we do not apolo- 
gise for transcribing it into these columns, though we must 
remind our readers that it was written in January 1848 :— 


*pOST HOC ERGO PROPTER HOC. 


‘ This is the greatest and most common fullacy in reasoning. 

‘ Real sufferings, for example, have manifested themselves in Eng- 
land. 

‘ These sufferings come in the train of two other phenomena: 

‘1. The reformed tariff. 
‘2. Two bad harvests in succession. 

‘To which of these two last circumstances are we to attribute the 
first ? 

‘ The Protectionists exclaim : 

‘It is this accursed Free Trade which does all the harm. It pro- 
mised us wonderful things; we accepted it, and here are our manufac- 
tures at a stand-still, and the people suffering. Cum hoc ergo propter 
hee. 


VOL. CLIV. NO. CCCXVI. PP 
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‘Free Trade distributes in the most uniform and equitable manner < 
the fruits which Providence accords to human labour. If we are t 
deprived of part of these fruits by natural causes, such as a succession € 
of bad seasons, Free Trade does not fail to distribute in the same t 
manner what remains. Men are, no doubt, not so well provided with i 
what they want; but are we to impute this to Free Trade or to bad r 
harvests? ... 

‘In 1842, 1845, and 1844 the reduction of taxes began in England. 1 
At the same time the harvests were very abundant ; and we are led to . 
conclude that these two circumstances concurred in producing the un- 
paralleled prosperity which England enjoyed during that period. . 

‘In 1845 the harvest was bad; and in 1846 worse still. e 

‘Provisions rose in price, and the people were forced to expend their a 

i resources on first necessaries, and to limit their consumption of other d 
commodities. Clothing was less in demand, manufactories had less h 
work, and wages tended to fall. F 

‘Fortunately, in that same year, the barriers of restriction were still ‘ 

more effectually removed, and an enormous quantity of provisions 
i reached the English market. Had this not been so, it is nearly certain , 
i” that a formidable revolution would have taken place. t 

‘ And yet Free Trade is blamed for disasters which it tended to pre- t 
vent, and in part to repair. 

‘A poor leper lived in solitude. Whatever he happened to touch, r 
no one else would touch. Obliged to pine in solitude, he led a t 
miserable existence. An eminent physician cured him, and now our c 
poor hermit was admitted to all the benefits of Free Trade, and had i 
full liberty to effect exchanges. What brilliant prospects were opened 0 
to him! He delighted in calculating the advantages which, through t! 
his restored intercourse with his fellow men, he was able to derive from d 
his own vigorous exertions. He happened to break both his arms, and c 
was landed in poverty and misery. The journalists who were wit- I 
nesses of that misery said, “See to what this liberty of making ex- r 
“changes has reduced him! Verily he was less to be pitied when he h 
“lived alone.” “What!” said the physician, “do you make no 0 
“allowance for his broken arms? Has that accident nothing to do t 
““with his present unhappy state? His misfortune arises from his y 

i “ having lost the use of his hands, and not from his having been cured a 
“of his leprosy. He would have been a fitter subject for your com- v 

“ passion had he been lame, and leprous into the bargain ! ” d 

‘ Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. Beware of that sophism.’ s 

> obs ; Q 

Our contemporary has not been aware of this sophism; or, : 
rather, being well Aware of it, has used it for his own purpose off, = g 
—the purpose, if possible, of stirring up discontent in the minds h 
of the working classes, and of suggesting to those who have r 
lost the use of their hands for a time, that it would be better s 
to suffer from a permanent than from a temporary ma- ] 
lady. ( 

His suggestions, however, are not confined to depreciation . 
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of the working of Free Trade in England, but he proceeds 
to press upon his readers the real or supposed prosperity 
of other countries where Protectionist practices prevail. No- 
tably, the prosperity of the United States. Let us remark, 
in limine, that although the United States have for certain 
reasons—as we think bad ones—impcsed import duties on the 
produce of other countries, yet that, as between the States 
themselves, perfect freedom of commercial intercourse prevails. 
And the community which finds free commercial intercourse, 
imposed as it is by their Constitution, a state of things 
entirely unobjectionable, consists of fifty millions of persons, 
and extends over a territory larger than Europe. But what 
does the American farmer say as to the effect of Protection on 
his interests? We extract from the ‘ Chicago Times’ of 
April 16, which contains a letter entitled ‘ The Tariff that 
‘ Robs,’ written by {one of the farming class. He asks the 
question, ‘ How does Protection affect the Iowa farmer ?’— 
the state of Iowa containing about sixty per cent. of agricul- 
turists. 

‘In the first place, it denies him the comforts of life. If he buys a 
pound of sugar that costs the English farmer seven cents, he pays 
twelve cents. . . . He wears coarse clothing because the suit that he 
could buy in Canada for 15 dollars he is asked at least 25 dollars for 
in Iowa, and often 30 dollars. . . . His wife goes to church in a dress 
of her own making, the material for which cost her 10 dollars—six for 
the goods and four for Protection. . . . Her calico wrapper costs a 
dollar, and ought to cost 70 cents at the outside. Her flannel skirt 
costs her two dollars instead of one. And so it is all the year round. 
Every rag of clothing for the family, every towel, table-cloth, and 
napkin, every dish, knife, spoon, pot, stove, and even much of the fur- 
niture, cost from 35 to 125 per cent. more than it should do, because 
of Protection. From the clout and the cradle to the coffin and the 
tombstone, it is a constant dead expense. The girls cannot have a doll 
without paying 35 per cent. more than it is worth. If the boys have 
any lingering respect for a Government that treats their sisters in this 
way, they may celebrate its reputed birthday with crackers taxed one 
dollar a box—122 per cent. ‘Taking it for an average, I am fully 
satisfied that the farmer gets, of the ordinary comforts of life, what 
ought to cost him i00 dollars for not less than 150 dollars. . . . But 
it is not only in their living expenses that they are despoiled. The 
duty on agricultural machinery is 35 per cent. Every plough and 


hoe costs more because of Protection. An Oswego steel fork, such as 
> ? . 


are shipped to England and retailed to the farmers there at 85 cents, is 
sold here at one dollar. . . . The duty on steel wire is 2} cents per 
pound, and the effect of the duty is to add at least 5 cents to the price. 
Counting a pound to the rod, it would cost to fence Iowa into forty- 
acre lots, with a lane on every section line, 5,000,000 dollars for the 
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Protection on each wire in the fence. For the ordinary three-wire 
fence the spoliation would be 15,000,000 dollars. . . . 

‘I now turn to the effect of Protection on the Iowa farmer’s crops after 
he has harvested them. . . . The duty on steel rails is 28 dollars per ton. 
This increases the cost of one laying by 2,500 to 3,500 dollars a mile . . . 
and allowing for renewal, adds 5,000 to 7,000 dollars a mile to the cost 
of railroads. The dividend on this has to be paid by those who use 
the roads. So with equipment and all similar expenses. This being 
a corn-growing state, and corn being a bulky crop, Iowa is especially 
injured by this class of duties.’ 


The writer goes on to quote an address by Governor Gear, in 
which occur the following words :— 


‘To a state whose products are in the main agricultural, anything 
which enhances the cost of railways... is a question of great interest. 
In view of their greater strength and durability . . . all the Great Trunk 
Railway lines are adopting Bessemer steel rails. The manufacture of 
this class of rails in the United States is controlled by a combination 
of, not exceeding, I think, ten firms in number.* . . . It may well be 
considered whether it is a wise legislation, by a tariff exceptional in 
its character, to put immense profits into the pockets of a monopoly com- 
posed of but few persons, at the expense indirectly not only of Iowa 
farmers, but cf the whole West.’ 


He then goes on :— 


‘General Gear probably knows that the American ring began to 
manufacture at 28 dollars advance on the English price, and that they 
continue to do so—insomuch that many western roads are now buying 
English rails and paying the duty on them.’ 


We may observe that in 1880 the value of the iron and 
steel exported from this country to the United States was 
upwards of ten millions of money, being very nearly double 
the value exported in 1879.+ 


‘Iowa farmers are beginning to learn that as a result of Protection 
they have to pay foreigners instead of Americans to transport their 
crops across the ocean. . . . Practically the Iowa farmer has to pay 
the expenses of the trip to Liverpool with his grain, and of the trip 
back in ballast, because he is not allowed to buy in England what the 
ship would bring this way. . . . Our prices are fixed in Liverpool, and 
what we get here, whether our wheat stops in Pennsylvania or goes to 
Europe, is the Liverpool price, less an artificially increased cost of 
freight hence. .. . 

‘Is anything lacking to show that for Iowa, at least, Protection is a 


* Number of completed Bessemer steel works, March 1, 1889, eleven. 
+ Twenty-fifth Report on Customs, p. 27. 
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humbug? ... Iam afraid I have already said too much. But pro- 
lixity on this theme will be pardoned in one who was born on an Iowa 
farm, in a log house on that, and who knows by lifelong observation 
what a humbug Protection is to Iowa. Humbug, did I say? De- 
liberately as it was planned, it is an infamous, diabolical crime.’ 


We have quoted at length from this remarkable letter, as it 
seems to show that whatever the ‘rings’ of the Eastern States 
may think of Protection, it is not too popular in the West. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that, before many vears are 
over, the object which the framers of the tariff of 1867 had in 
view will have been effected. The United States before the 
war had literally no debt, and although they succeeded in 
gratifying the national vanity by creating a debt during the 
war equalling at least the debt of the mother country, as soon 
as the war was ended they set themselves resolutely to work 
to clear it off. This they have done partly by improved 
credit, lowering the annual charge, but more especially by this 
system of import duties of which our new school are so 
enamoured. Before many years are over the debt will have 
disappeared—it is going at the rate of 20,000,000/. a year— 
and then, unless, as has been suggested, the United “States 
Government offered a yearly dole to their subjects, it would 
be hard to know what to do with the produce of this tariff. 
At that time, whenever it comes—and it will not be long 
—these duties will disappear; they are already felt to be 
most burdensome to a large and constantly increasing part of 
the population, and, year by year, every immigrant who 
travels west will swell the ery for their repeal. 

We do not wish to waste words in reply to our contem- 
porary’s vague assertions es to American prosperity. If the 
States were not prosperous it would be indeed a marvel. But 
is their prosperity owing to, or in spite of, Protection? We 
have seen what the Western farmer says as to the influence 
of protective duties on agriculture. Let us take one more 
instance—the carrying trade. There was a tonnage of 
1,269,057 tons entered at seaports of the United States from 
foreign countries during the year ending June 30, 1856; the 
home tonnage during the same period being 3,194,275 tons, or 
as nearly as possible in the proportion of 2 21 to 1. During the 
year ending June 30, 1880, the foreign tonnage entered was 
12,112,160 tons, while the home tonnage stood at 3,128,374 
tons, or as nearly as possible in the proportion of 1 to 23. 
So that, while the home tonnage slightly decreased, the foreign 
tonnage had increased more than nine and a half times; and 
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of this foreign tonnage about two-thirds is British.* Will 
our contemporary attempt to deny that this remarkable change 
in the proportions between the commercial navy of the United 
States and the commercial navy of the other countries enume- 
rated, and notably of Great Britain, arises from the fact that 
the American tariff renders it impossible for their ship-builders 
to compete with ours? They have more coal, more iron, as 
good workmen, and yet the commercial marine of the States 
is, to use the words of Mr. Beck, uttered in the Senate of the 
United States, January 17, 1881, ¢ utterly prostrate.’ 

There is a curious amount of ignorance in the article to 
which we have been referring, which makes the reader wonder 
whence it can have been contributed. Men of any moderate 
amount of culture are generally aware that knowledge has, 
not without reason, but with a view to general convenience, 
been divided into departments, and those again arranged under 
smaller divisions. For example, the science of politics con- 
tains within it certain subdivisions, one of which is political 
economy. There is no doubt that facts have been collected 


ixtract from R ene of Searstesien of Legation, No. 20 (1881), 
pp. 285-6. 


* 


ae ' Year ended June 30 
Nationality of 








| ieee Increase 
| sii 1856 1880 
Tons Tons Tons 
| British. . ., 935,180 7,903,059 6,967,879 
German : ; 166,837 1,089,740 922,905 
Norwegian and 
Swedish . : 20,622 1,254,720 1,214,098 
Italian . ; i 15,677 612,584 596,907 
French . 5 ; 23,93 iH) 232,547 208,412 
Spanish : : 62,813 222,496 164,685 
Austrian ; : 1,477 206,549 204,872 
| Belgian : : 200 226,477 226,277 
Russian et 40 104,049 104,009 
Dutch . : at 16,892 27,151 10,279 
| Danish . . - al 5,838 69,350 63,512 
Portuguese . ; 4,722 24,449 19,722 
All other foreign . 14,519 154,589 139,570 
Total foreign. 1,269,057 12,112,160 10,845,103 


Total American. 3,194,275 | 3,128,874 (decrease) 65,901 





Aggregate . | 4,463,382- 15,240,534 10,777,202 
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on the subject of national wealth and national exchanges, and 
there is no doubt either that deductions have been made from 
these facts constituting axioms in that department of know- 
ledge which is known under a certain name, the name of 
political economy. To sneer at these deduction as ‘ theories,’ 
and to say that such and such people ‘ have but a poor opinion 
‘ of political economy,’ does not alter the facts, any more than 
sneering at the Newtonian system of astronomy alters the 
positions of the planets. Something must be true in political 
economy ; it only remains to determine what that something 
is. Our contemporary, whose ‘ untutored mind’ sees national 
prosperity in a surplus of exports, is, no doubt, in error; but 
he is none the less a political economist turned the wrong way 
uppermost. He thinks that to raise the price of manufactures 
by Protection, as the Yankees do, increases the demand for 
those manufactures, raises wages, and adds to the prosperity 
of the country. Be it so; but in exercising his faculties even 
to so little purpose as to draw these absurd conclusions, he is 
a political economist, although, like the dying Goethe, he 
wants ‘more light.’ 

Let us look for a moment at this assertion about wages. 
‘If Protection causes artisans to pay more’ (in America) ‘ for 
‘clothing and other articles than they did at home, they got 

‘more work and higher wages.’ Is this the case, or is it not? 
Is work easier to get, and are wages higher owing to Pro- 
tection—that is, owing to the exclusion of foreign competition ? 
And, first of all, what are wages? They have been defined 
to be the co-operation of past and present labour. In other 
words, the payment of wages is the means by which capital, 
which is the result of past labour, endeavours to make itself 
profitable by the employment of present labour. There could 
be no wages paid or labour employed where there is no capital. 
The demand for labour depends then on the amount of capital 
which is disposable in a country. But the exclusion of any 
class of products by what is called Protection, in no way 
increases or diminishes that amount of capital. All it can do 
is to tempt capital out of non-protected trades into protected 
trades, varying the employment, but not by one farthing 
increasing the amount of that capital. Does such exclusion 
then increase the rate of wages? In the protected trades it 

may, but only at the expense of the non- -protected trades, for 
the simple reason that the amount of capital spendable in 
wages is not altered by the exclusion of certain classes of 
foreign manufactures. On what then does the rate of wages 
depend ? Simply on the proportion which the supply of labour 
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bears to the demand for it. And this is in no respect affected 
by Protection. It follows, then, that Protection cannot and 
does not raise wages, as it in no way affects any of the elements 
on which the rate of wages depends. 

Perhaps our contemporary will be able to follow the argu- 
ment better if we put a case, a case which will only be the ful- 
filment of his own aspirations. Suppose a General Election. 
The working man, beguiled by the eloquence of the member 
for Preston and the member for Pirkenhead, rushes to the 
polls all over the three kingdoms, and returns a triumphant 
majority of Protectionist candidates. The policy of the last 
forty years is to be promptly reversed. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, like a respectable and conscientious man as, in spite of 
his Sheffield speech, we believe him to be, refuses the task. Mr. 
Maclver is posted at the Exchequer, and Mr. Ecroyd at the 
Board of Trade. <A ten per cent. duty is placed on all articles 
of foreign produce. It had been intended to exempt Canadian 
wheat from the tax, but it is found that ‘our depressed and 
* harassed agriculturists’ will not be satisfied with an arrange- 
ment by which all the wheat of the States will come in at 
a side door, and wheat accordingly shares the impost with other 
produce. Bradford and Preston illuminate,and Mr. Gladstone is 
burnt in effigy in all the principal manufacturing and agricul- 
tural towns. A year passes over and there springs up a general 
belief of an imminent millennium. Somehow or other, however, 
incomes do not appear to go so far as they did. The butcher's 
bill is larger. The grocer’s bill is larger. The draper’s bill 
is larger. Those who drink wine have more to pay for it, and 
there is a corresponding ‘ appreciation’ in the price of spirits. 
And, worst of all, the labourers who only got just enough 
to make ends meet when bread was cheap, are forced to subsist 
on short rations, or to take refuge in the Union now bread is 
dear. It is, to be sure, a source of great satisfaction to the 
working man that the income tax (which he did not pay) has 
been found to be no longer required; but, after all, wages don’t 
rise. The cause is evident. Less can be bought of all con- 
sumable articles for the same money, and the result is that the 
demand for those articles diminishes; and the need of that 
labour by which they are produced falls off. First luxuries, 
then conveniences, and last of all even necessaries, are in less 
demand. 100/.a year goes only as far as 90/. used to go; 
servants are dismissed, railway journeys are minimised, car- 
riages are laid down, economies are practised on every hand, and 
the two masters looking for one man are changed into the two 
men looking for one master. This is no fancy picture. It 
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must be so until the happy day when two and two make five, 
or until politicians discover for a second time that universal 
dearness is inconsistent with national prosperity. 
Our Quarterly contemporary, though he seems to have put 
a duty nearly prohibitory on all importations of common sense 
into his own ‘inner consciousness,’ has no monopoly of igno- 
rance. There is a paper in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ for 
August, which perhaps bears away the palm for ingenious 
mistakes. Fancy a political economist putting as a probable 
case the following ! 
‘Will foreign nations buy more of our goods because we 
‘ put aduty on their goods?’ (Who ever thought they would? ) 
‘Certainly not.’ (Wonderful discovery, immediately succeeded 
by a portentous blunder.) ‘ They will continue to buy from 
‘us just what they do now, neither more nor less;. . . but on 
‘the other hand we should buy 40,000,0002 or 50,000,000/. 
‘less of their goods’ (why these exact sums we are not told), 
‘and consume 40,000,000/. or 50,000,000/. more of our own 
‘ goods.’ How then are we to be paid for these exports, 
which are to be neither more nor less than they were before? 
Not in goods, which is the universal way in which nations pay 
each other, for we have determined not to take their goods ; 
then in bullion, with the result of raising enormously the price 
of every description of consumable article in this country, and, 
as a natural and inevitable consequence, diminishing the 
money value of wages, and the spending power of the con- 
sumer.* We should like to be told how long this state of 
things could continue, and for how many years foreign nations 
would find 40,000,000/. or 50,000,000/. of bullion to pay for 
our manufactures. It is clear that neither the writer of this 
article nor our Quarterly contemporary have put before them- 
selves the nature of international trade. ‘They evidently look 
upon exportation and importation as two entirely distinct ope- 
rations, in the first of which the nation sed/s an article, and 
is paid for it; and in the second éuys an article and pays for 
it: forgetting that the two operations are inseparably connected. 
Feeling that the more any tradesman sells at a profit, and the 
less he buys for his own consumption, the faster he will grow 
rich, Sir Edward Sullivan, and writers of his class, are mis- 
led by the false analogy between the two cases, and hence 
look upon a surplus of imports as a national misfortune. Our 
Quarterly contemporary, for example, asks the question in 


* The whole coinage of the country is supposed to amount to not 
more than 120 millions sterling. 
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good faith and puts it as an argumentum ad absurdum. *‘ Why 
‘ bother ourselves with any exports at all? Why not do 
‘away with them altogether and confine ourselves to the 
‘ import trade?’ Why,indeed? Simply because that in some 
way or other we must pay for the imports, which in other words 
are the things that we want, and that one principal way of pay- 
ing for imports is by manufacturing and sending out exports. 
“Take the case of an ordinary tradesman, remembering that 
there is no difference, except in amount, between the transac- 
tions of a village shop and of a great country. A tradesman 
starts with a certain stock of goods, worth, we will say, 
1,0002. Within some certain time or other he sells the whole 
of this stock, which he replaces with other stock, if he wishes 
to continue his business, or for which he receives a price 
in money if he wishes to wind it up. It is evident that 
the larger the price he gets for this stock, or the greater the 
amount of stock by which he replaces the original stock, the 
better and more profitable his business is. If he gets in 
exchange for his original stock a fresh stock worth more than 
1,000/., or if he gets more than 1,000/, in money as the price 
of his original stock when sold, he will have made a profit. 
But the selling of the original stock in the case of a tradesman 
exactly corresponds to the act of exporting in the case of a 
nation, and the receiving a price in cash or the renewing of 
the stock in the case of a tradesman exactly corresponds to 
the act of importing in a nation. It follows, therefore, that 
unless the imports exceed the exports, trade cannot be profitable. 
It is almost incredible that men of ordinary understanding 
should blunder so hopelessly as to this question of exports and 
imports; but so it is, and we believe that it arises partly in the 
way we have mentioned. Another Protectionist craze, how- 
ever, has no doubt something to do with it. It is the habit of 
this school, if school it can be called, to look upon wages as the 
one thing needful. Forgetting that wages are useless unless 
paid for “profitable labour, they assume that anything which 
tends to increase employment in a country must necessarily 
be good for the prosperity of that country. At first sight it 
might be supposed that to increase exports and to discourage 
imports would contribute to increase the amount of employ- 
ment and so add to national wealth. But the fact is, that by 
discouraging imports, and by encouraging ‘ native industry,’ 
the consumer has to pay more than he otherwise would do for 
what he wauts; native industry is made less productive than it 
would be if freely exercised ; labour is wasted, and the result 
of a greater number of hours of work becomes no greater than 
that of a smaller number of hours because applied to articles 
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in the manufacture of which an English workman is inferior 
to a foreigner. 

Sir Edward Sallivan is, however, not content with suggest- 
ing a return to import duties on manufactures. He asks the 
auestion whether a five-shilling duty on corn—by which we 
presume he means wheat—would benefit the wor king classes ; 
and he says if it merely raised bread a halfpexny a quartern it 
would not. This is surely rather a mild way of ‘talking of 
what would be a great national misfortune. But he goes on 
to say that a five-shilling duty (on wheat) means a food tax 
of (only) 6d. per week on every large family, and treats this 
as a trifle. A correspondent of the ‘ Economist’ points out * 
that there is many a large family the income of which is not 
above 15s. a week, say 40/ a year, and that a tax of 6d. a 
week—26s. a year—would be a tax on that family equal to 
about ten and a half days’ wages, or 3} per cent. on the income, 
and nearly as bad as an eightpenny income tax. Sir E. Sul- 
livan calculates the produce of the tax at six millions and 
a quarter, and says, without the slightest attempt at proof, 
which indeed would be impossible, that more than half would 
have gone into the Treasury. The whole tax would go into 
the Treasury, being a customs duty ; and the correspondent 
of the *‘ Economist’ is in error in saying that half would go into 
the pockets of the landlords. What would go into the pockets 
of the landlords would be not this, but a still larger sum arising 
from the enhancement of the price of every quarter of wheat 
grown in the United Kingdom, to say nothing of all other 
produce ; ; for Sir Edward Sullivan, though talking merely of 
wheat m the sentence to which we refer (p. 180), contem- 
plates a general reimposition of import duties, bringing with 
it a general rise in the price of articles of consumption. And 
what does that mean ? 

We may take the population of the British Isles at 35,000,000. 
It has been calculated that the consumption per head per annum 
of the following articles amounts in quantity and price as under : 





£ s. d. 
Manufactures. r : « % 0 6 
Wheat, 10 bushels at 48e, : ; - 2 & @ 
Meat, 1 cwt. at 64s. . ‘ ‘ . 3& 4 0 
Butter, 12 Ibs. at 1s. . : - Oo © 
Cheese, 15 lbs. at 8d. ; : _ ie 6 
Sugar, 63 Ibs. at 3d. . . : - Ocle 9 
Tea, 44 Ibs. at 2s. 6d. ; ; - O's 
Sundries, say. ° ° ° » £8 

24.0 +0 








* Economist, August 27, 1881. 
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Multiply by number of population, or by 35,000,000, and we 


get a sum of 840,000,000/. to represent the consumption of 


the country. Sir Edward Sullivan’s trifle of ten per cent. 
increase in the price of these articles will produce this effect, 
that it will take 84,000,000/. sterling more in each year 
to feed and clothe this country—in other words, the country, 
at the end of the first year of Protection, will have spent 
84,000,000. more than the year before, to produce the same 
results in clothing and feeding themselves; a sum just equal 
to the whole taxation for all purposes; and have 84,000,000/, 
less to add to the fund of savings. But, these lucid reasoners 
will reply, if you raise the price of all these things you will 
raise the price of the wages of those who produce them. First 
of all, this cannot be true of those articles which are-produced 
abroad—the flour, the tea, the sugar—to say nothing of the 
raw material of manufacture, as to the taxing of which, by the 
bye, we hear nothing. But as to articles of home produce, is it 
not perfectly evident that as the price of them rises the 


demand for them will fall? or at all events the power of 


buying them will diminish? We have divided these articles 
into three classes, luxuries, conveniences, necessaries. As to 
luxuries, there will always be people with so great a superfluity 
of income that they will continue to buy, whatever the price ; 
but there will be others to whom the price will be an cbject, 
and who, though while the price was low they indulged in 
them, when the price becomes higher would abstain. So as to 
conveniences, which are in fact minor luxuries, these who 
abstained from luxuries because of the price might, many of 
them, still indulge in conveniences, though many others would 
have to content themselves with doing without. So far, high 
prices might only be a Spartan discipline not without its 
benefits. But what shall we say of the vast class dependent 
for subsistence on weekly wages? They have just enough, in 
homely phrase, ‘ for back and belly,’ and any rise in the price 
of food must result in their being underfed or underclothed. 
First, rags will succeed decent clothing ; and then semi-starva- 
tion or public support will succeed a state of things where 
there was enough for a family to eat, but no surplus even for 
clothes. How thén, when it is only the class who have a 
superfluous income who do not feel a rise in prices, when in 
fact the demand for commodities diminishes in every class 
except one, and that the least numerous one, how is it possible 
that wages will rise? Isit not, on the other hand, judging by 
past experience in the opposite direction, perfectly certain that 
they must fall? seeing that since 1849, when Free Trade was 
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just beginning to be established, wages in the cotton trade 
have risen about eighty per cent., in the woollen trade about 
forty per cent., in agriculture about seventy-five per cent., and 
in the building trades about fifty per cent.? * What comes then 
of the hackneyed phrase, ‘ What is the use of cheap food when 
‘ there is no money to buy it?’ It is a fallacy by suggestion 
contradicted by all experience of facts. We extract the 
following table from that most valuable and influential organ 
of public opinion the ‘ Economist : ’ f— 
Consumption per head of Population of the following Articles. 














Consumption per Head 
| Articles seiiaieieceeeeaaiatons Seat 
| 1880 1874 | 1869 
| Cocoa . = . . Ibs. 0-31 | 027 | 0°19 
| Coffee . : , oe 0-92 0-96 | 0-94 
| Sugar. aor a ee 63°68 56°37 42°56 
Tea . ° ‘ = 4°59 4:23 | 3°63 
| Tobacco . . « 143 144 | 1:35 
| Spirits, imported . . gals. | 0°25 0°33 | 0:27 
Pea Sree 0-84 094 | O71 | 


| | | | 


This does not look like ‘no money to buy it,’ even supposing 
the sugar used in brewing (five pounds per head in 1880 
against two pounds in 1874) to be included in this calculation. 
Again :— 
1879. 1874. 1869. 
Property and profits assessed £ £ £ 
under Schedule D. . - 257,000,000 249,000,000 173,000,000 


Again (from the ‘ Economist ’) :— 


Number of paupers in receipt of relief — aas8. _ 
in England and Scotland. - 901,737 935,176 1,167,888 
1 £ £ 
Deposits in Savirgs Banks. 77,721,000 64,624,000 51,078,000 
: 1869-74. 1875-80. 
Convictions in Great Britain and Ireland . 101,706 97,988 


And, as an illustration of our Quarterly contemporary’s 
assertion about the emigration of operatives, who, he says, are 
leaving their country in thousands rather than go to the 
workhouse :— 





* See Leone Levi's ‘ History of British Commerce,’ passim. 
{+ Economist, August 6, 1881. 
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x Six years Jecrease. 
1875-80. 1869-74, Decrease. coger 
Number of Emigrants of 

British origin from 

United Kingdom . §50,000 1,218,000 368,000 30-0 


Compare with this the figures of German emigration. 

‘Tt is not rash to estimate that in the course of the present year one 
quarter of a million of Germans will have preferred expatriation to 
the blessings of the present economic system,’ *—a system of Pro- 
tection. 

Then, as to savings :— 

‘ According to the “ Magdeburg Zeitung,” during the month of June 
last, the savings banks in Saxony paid out over 1,000,000 marks 
(about 50,000/.) more than they received, and during the half-year 
ending June the receipts had diminished 3,586,000 marks (about 
169,000/.), and the payments had increased 5,659,000 marks (about 
282,000/.) as compared with the corresponding six months of 1880.T 


In an earlier passage of this article (pp. 571-2) we have re- 
ferred to the decline of the carrying trade of the United States 
under the influence of Protection. At the risk of being thought 
tedious we venture to add a few statements as to the increase 
of British merchant shipping which we have extracted from a 
return printed during this year. We do this in illustration 
of the working of Free Trade, for it is to be remembered that 
the vast shipbuilding and carrying industry which exists 
amongst us has developed itself almost entirely since the repeal 
of our own navigation laws, and in spite of the opposition and 
competition of foreign nations. Compared with 1858, the first 
year noticed in the return in question, the tonnage of vessels 
built in the United Kingdom in 1880 for home and the 
colonies has doubled, in spite of the fact that during those 
twenty-three years nearly 8,000,000 tons have been added 
to our merchant navy, while we have built another 1,000,000 
tons for foreigners. This is remarkable enough; but stil! 
more remarkable is the increase of our carrying trade. In 
1858 we had rather more than half a million tons employed 
in the direct trade with the United States. Last year we had 
nearly 7,000,000 tons engaged in the same trade, while the 
United States, having had 1,800,000 tons so employed in 1858, 
last year had only a little more than one third of that number. 
In 1860, the tonnage of the British ships entered and cleared 
in the United Kingdom was under 14,000,000 tons. In 





* Economist, August 6, 1881. 
t+ Times’ City Article, Tuesday, August 9, 1881. 
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1880 it was 41,000,000. In 1860 the proportion of tonnage 
of such British ships to foreign was fifty-six to forty-three. 
In 1880, seventy to thirty. In 1860, 12,000,000 tons of 
United States shipping entered and cleared in the United 
Kingdom ; in 1879 (the last year given), under 7,000,000. In 
1860 the proportion of tonnage of such United States ships to 
foreign was seventy to thirty ; in 1879 (the last year given), 
twenty-one to seventy-nine. Well might Mr. W. T. Lincoln 
(a speaker at the Boston Convention of October 6, 1880, 
and President of the New England Shipowners’ Association) 
say :— 

‘Something must be done, unless we (the United States) are pre- 
pared to abandon for ever the carrying trade of this country and of 
the world to foreigners, and pay them whatever they demand for their 
work. The American sailor must disappear, and our power even to 
defend our coasts and seaboard cities be given up, unless we re-esta- 
blish in some form or other our mercantile marine.’ 


There is an old fable, which we have all read in Latin, 
French, or English, which illustrates in a quaint and telling 
way the schemes of the Neo-Protection school. Three families 
inhabited one tree—an eagle and her eaglets in the uppermost 
boughs, a cat and her kittens half-way down, and a wild sow and 
her pigs at the foot. The cat, for her private ends, employed 
herself in poisoning the minds of her two neighbours with respect 
to each other. So the eagle spent all her time in watching the 
movements of the wild sow, who, as their feline neighbour sug- 
gested, was bent on rooting up the tree which was their common 
habitation, and the wild sow never stirred from home lest the 
eagle should swoop down and carry off one of her pigs. The 
result was that both with their families died of starvation, and 
the cat had the tree to herself. Just so do our Protectionist 
neighbours strive to stir up strife between trade and trade, 
between town and country, between us and foreigners. They 
urge the Bradford workman to insist on an import duty on 
foreign woollen fabrics, and the Manchester hand to clamour 
for protection to cotton, on the one side; and then they pro- 
pose to the farmer a customs duty on foreign wheat at so 
much per quarter, and on live stock at so much per head; the 
inevitable result being that working men will have to pay more 
for all they eat and all they wear, and will be, as La Fontaine 
so neatly says of the subjects of his own fable— 

‘ Sottes de ne pas voir que le plus grand des soins 
Ce doit ¢tre celui d’éviter la famine; ’ 


while the Protectionist missionary, be he landowner or manu- 
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facturer, if he gains at all, will gain at the expense of his poorer 
neighbours, who may say of him, as they find it in the fable, 


‘Grand renfort pour messicurs les chats.’ 


The combined wisdom of Messrs. Ecroyd, Powell, Ashmead- 
Bartlett, and Maclver may not be illimitable ; but there are 
some crafty wire-pullers behind who make these marionettes 
dance to any tune they please. 

They warn us against cheap sugar, lest, if we buy it, the 
wily foreigner, having succeeded in diverting British capital 
from sugar refining, may suddenly turn round and say we 
shall have no sugar to our tea. They warn us against cheap 
cottons, woollens, linens, and silk, lest the Frenchman (whose 
exports, by the bye, of these manufactures have decreased 11 per 
cent. in the last twenty years, while our exports have increased 
32 per cent. in the same period)* should beat us out of the 
markets of the world. They warn us against cheap beef and 
cheap flour, lest the Yankee, having induced us to employ our 
limited area of land for other products, should suddenly put an 
embargo on all exports to England, and under the pressure of 
starvation exact any terms his wicked will might require. 

But they know very well that these anticipations are absurd. 
So long as the Austrian taxes his own subjects to supply us 
with cheap sugar, let us eat and be thankful. When, like 
France, he has discovered his error, we will refine for our- 
selves.t So long as France sends us such woollens or silks as 
please our taste, let us buy and wear them, remembering that 
if her exports to us are larger than ours to her, it only shows 
that there is some other nation to whom we send goods through 
whom we pay in a roundabout, but not less effectual way for 
the surplus France sends us, and that we get what we want at 
the cheapest, that is, the natural rate. So long as the United 
States are able to meet our wants in food-stuffs, let us not ascribe 
to them deep-laid designs of aggrandisement founded on our 
necessities, but buy and eat, remembering that international 
trade has for its object not politics but profits, and that so long 
as we want to buy the Western farmer will be only too glad 
to sell. 

* Mr. J. K. Cross’s Return. 

+ If the statements of a writer in the ‘ Times’ are to be relied on, 
Austrian sugar bounties are being effectually neutralised by the skill of 
our Demerara planters, who have devised a system by which they 
supply the English market with a raw sugar fit to go into English con- 
sumption without further refining, in fact a loaf sugar. ‘This is a 
striking instance of the value of Free Trade in stimulating invention. 
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Mr. J. K. Cross, in the capital speech he made on Mr. 
Ritchie’s motion (August 13), told a story which exhibits in a 
striking manner how private interest lies at the bottom of most 
of these Reciprocitarian and Protectionist suggestions :— 

‘Some six sugar refiners, I think, from Liverpool, called to see an 
hon. member, and met him in the lobby; they told him their dismal 
story, to which he listened with patience. When they had finished, 
he said, “ Well, gentlemen, if you can find me a sugar refiner who 
lives in a house of less than 200/. a year rent, I will support Mr. 
Ritchie’s motion.” They sighed, but they went away sorrowful, for 
they had great possessions. Next day he met two of them in the 
Royal Academy, and asked if they had bought any pictures. “ No,” 
they said, “ there is nothing worth buying; ” but one of the gentlemen 
found something worth buying before he left town, for he is reported 
to have bought a pleasant little house for the modest sum of 27,000/. 
Of course there may be poor sugar refiners, but in such cases as these 
I do not think much sympathy is needed.’ 


And he clenched the tale by assuring his hearers that 150,000/. 
is just going to be spent in new sugar refineries on the Thames, 
capable of refining 70,000 tons of sugar per annum. So much 
for sugar refining. Then as to exports of textile fabrics. We 
are urged to threaten the French with a return to import 
duties on their fabrics if they still continue to insist on taxing 
ours. But what has been the practical result of their and our 
respective systems? <A return to the House of Commons, 
which we have already quoted, tells us that English exports cf 
cotton, linen, silk, and woollen yarns and manufactures have 
increased from 73,000,000/. in 1859 to 94,000,000/. in 1879, 
and to 109,000,0007. in 1880, while French exports of a 
similar character have decreased from 32,000,000/. in 1859 
to 28,000,000/. in 1879, and 29,000,000/. in 1880, giving an 
increase of English and a decrease of French exports of these 
articles between 1859 and 1879 of 32 per cent. and 11 per cent., 
and between 1859 and last year of 50 per cent. and 10 per 
cent. respectively. This being so, no Protectionist shall per- 
suade us that France is beating England in the markets of the 
world. If she puts obstacles in the way of receiving our goods 
directly, the only effect will be that we shall continue to buy 
what we want of her, and pay for it in a roundabout fashion 
by means of the goods of some third country to which we shall 
have to send our own goods in our own ships earning freight, 
and from which we shall carry the goods of the third country 
earning some more freight, all of which will add to the cost 
of those goods, and diminish the amount which the French 
exporter ultimately receives. 
VOL, CLIV. NO. CCCXVI, QQ 
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Lastly, as to food-stuffs. Being as we are America’s best 
and only certain customer, to suppose that she would starve 
her own farmers for some purpose of political aggrandisement 
is to refuse to her that credit for acuteness which she has 
always maintained. Cutting off the nose to spite the face would 
be far too weak a metaphor under such circumstances. She 
would not only be cutting off her nose but decapitating herself 
—committing national suicide—if, for any motive at present 
inconceivable, she were to make even the faintest suggestion 
of sucha design. Her first foes would be those of her own 
household.* 

We have endeavoured in the preceding pages to point out 
some of the principal misstatements and fallacies of the new 
school of Protection. But we think it will be well before 
parting to say a few more words as to the doctrines of Free 
Trade. It is evident that many persons have either never 
learnt, or having once learnt have since forgotten, those doc- 
trines; and when persons who profess to lead public opinion 
fall into such monstrous blunders as those of Sir Edward Sul- 
livan, Mr. Ecroyd, and the ‘ Quarterly Review, it is surely 
expedient to proclaim afresh, though in few words, some of the 
more important truths of the old gospel. 

First, as to exports and imports—foreign trade. Why do 
we deal with other nations? Because we can get from them, 
by way of exchange, either articles which we could not make 
at all at home, or which, if we made them, would require a 
greater expenditure of time and labour than other articles which 
we send abroad. For example, at a great cost we might 
make wine in England. It must of course be both dear 
and bad; but it might be made. So at a great cost the 
Spaniards might make railway iron. It would certainly be 
dear and probably be of inferior quality, but it might be 
made. We, wanting wine, export railway iron to pay for it. 
The Spaniards, wanting railway iron, export wine. Thence 
arises an advantage in the saving of labour to each country. 
But it is the imports directly, and the exports only indirectly, 
that carry this advantage to either nation. In other words, 
we import what ave want, and export what other nations 
want. But as our primary object is not to supply the wants 
of other nations but to supply our own wants, it follows that 
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* Last year the imports from the United States were : 


food, 63 millions sterling; raw produce, 414 millions; manufactured 
goods, 2} millions, of which nearly half was hides, tanned, tawed, 
curried, or dressed. 
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the amount of the exports must depend on the amount of the 
imports so far as commerce is concerned, and not, as our Pro- 
tectionist friends would have us believe, that the imports ought 
to be governed by the exports. ‘ Reduced imports necessarily 
‘imply reduced exports and reduced foreign trade.’ In like 
manner restricted imports necessarily imply restricted exports, 
and as every import duty, by raising the price of articles 
imported, and by causing that friction which every custom- 
house creates, restricts imports, it is impossible to reimpose 
import duties without diminishing exports and lowering the 
volume of our foreign trade. 
It will no doubt be observed that in some nations imports 
exceed exports, and vice versd. For example, in England, 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, and, so far as home produce and consumption are con- 
cerned, in France also, the imports exceed the exports; while 
in the United States, Spain, Turkey, Austria, Brazil, India, 
and Peru, the exports exceed the imports. It will be seen that 
those cases where the imports exceed the exports are the cases 
of rich and lending nations, and the cases where the exports 
exceed the imports are the cases of poor and borrowing nations. 
As the poor and borrowing nations have to pay the interest of 
their debts somehow, and as it is never paid in bullion, it 
is evident that the balance of exports from poor nations, and 
the balance of imports to rich ones, are employed in settling 
these international debtor and creditor accounts between the 
poor nations on the one hand and the rich nations on the other. 
As far as regards the United States, the statistics of this year 
stand, we believe, as follows :—Imports, 128,000,0002.; ex- 
ports, 180,000,000/.; excess of exports, 52,000,000/. This 
excess is accounted for in the following way: Freight on 
128,000,000/. paid to foreign, that is, English shipowners, at 
10 per cent., 13,000,000/, Interest on European investments, 
30,000,000/. Remittances on account of Americans travelling 
in Europe, 10,000,000/. to 15,000,000/. Total, 53,000,000/. 
to 58,000,000. So that within the year, not taking into 
account some 20,000,000/. of specie impor ted, the account is 
more than balanced. It has been calculated that not less than 
60,000,000/. of money is distributed annually in eauen in 
the shape of interest on foreign investments, not calculating 
those of a private nature. It is therefore easy to see why 
imports in this country always exceed exports in such large 
measure. 
The consideration that it is all important to us to get what 
imports we want, while it is a secondary conside ration in what 
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way and by what articles of export we pay for them, will lead 
us to see how delusive are the arguments of the Reciprocita- 
rians. They say, protect our industries by import duties ; don’t 
deai with those who won’t deal with you, or put an import 
duty on their productions if they put an import duty on yours. 
What will be the result? First of all, we shall have to pay 
dearer for the things which we want, so far as they consist of 
imports ; and, secondly, we shall thereby have less to spend 
on the things which we want, so far as they are home products. 
For the imposition of import duties in no respect adds to the 
fund from which we have to draw in order to pay for articles 
needed in daily life. 

The question of demand and supply brings us to another 
matter as to which Free Traders and Protectionists are always 
at issue. Are we, in public action, that is, in legislation, to con- 
sider the interest of the producer or the interest of the consumer ? 
Among the Protectionists we constantly hear such arguments 
as this :—There are ten thousand houses empty at Birmingham. 
We must do something to get work for the people, who would 
occupy these houses if work were found for them. The same 
for Bradford, the same for Preston. But, let us ask, which 
comes first, demand or supply? Is the supply produced in 
order to stimulate the demand ? or does the demand by arising 
necessitate a supply? Is the producer put to work in order 
to create a consumer? or does the consumer by his wants 
create the producer? It is evident that the producer is an 
accident, a function, so to speak, of the consumer; and so it 
comes that all these great and varied interests, these hives of 
industry, these miracles of skill, depend for their support on 
demand, and have no existence except one dependent on the 
fancies, the tustes, the convenience, or the necessities of the 
consumer. Work is only valuable in its results. This being 
so, it follows of course that it is the interest of the consumer, 
and not the interest of the producer, which has to be con- 
sidered—the interest, not of the sections who make up the 
community, but of the community itself. As M. Bastiat puts 
it in his Jucid way, we must endeavour ‘to realise the theory 
‘ of plenty,’ remembering that to consult the interest of the 
producer is to consult an interest which is anti-social, while to 
consult the interest of the consumer is to take as a basis the 
general interest. 

Work, we have said, is only valuable in its results. The 
duty of the statesman, then, is not to create work, but to see 
that work is applied as usefully as possible. But it is not to 
be expected that the workman should see the truth of this. 
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He simply wants to earn wages, to be a producer that he may 
have the means wherewith to become a consumer. And here 
is the strength of the Fair Traders. They trade unfairly upon 
the ignorance of the workman---they suggest to him, what he 
already believes, that his work may be interfered with by the 
free introduction of the results of similar work from foreign 
countries; they trade upon the anti-social tendencies of the 
producer, and so they get him on their side. But they do not 
tell him, what he ought to know, that if the interest of every 
group of producers is consulted, the first result will be that the 
price of every article of growth or manufacture will be raised, 
that living will be dearer, and then that the second result will 
be that the demand for all articles will fall off, because there 
will not be money to buy them with, and that he will not be a 
gainer but a loser by a system which enhances the price of all 
articles alike. 

The fact that negotiations have been going on for a renewal 
of the French Treaty of Commerce has no doubt had some- 
thing to do with this recrudescence of Protcction. It has 
given politicians of the calibre of Lord Sandon the opportu- 
nity of firing off very smail pop-guns at the Treasury Bench ; 
and it has enabled others of the party to testify an enormous 
amount of patriotism with the smallest possible expenditure of 
argument and sense. At the same time it has caused think- 
ing men to review the whole question of international engage- 
ments of this nature; and it has provoked a discussion which 
tends to show that the arguments as to the expediency of such 
bargains are by no means all on one side. 

The results of the Treaty of 1860 were given in a few sen- 
tences by. Mr. Chamberlain in his speech of August 12. Mr. 
Ritchie, one of the members for the Tower Hamlets, had moved a 
resolution praying her Majesty to withhold her consent to any 
commercial treaty with France substituting specific for ad va- 
lorem duties, to the disadvantage of any article of British manu- 
facture, raising the present rate of duties, not giving full liberty 
to deal with bounties, or binding us for more than a year. To 
this resolution Mr. Chamberlain spoke, and, after dealing with 
other matters, made a statement in effect as follows :— 


‘In the ten years 1851 to 1860, our average exports to France 
were 8,300,000/. per annum. Last year these figures had risen to 
28,000,000/., of which 16,000,000/. was British, as distinguished from 
colonial produce. . . . Coming to imports, the average in 1851-60 
was 11,300,000/., and in 1880 they had risen to about 42,000,000J. 
But these figures do not represent the whole facts, as with regard to 
imports Swiss textiles coming through France figure as French 
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goods, and French goods intended for other countries than England 
pass through this country en route; while, as to exports, British yarns 
go to the Vosges through Antwerp and figure as exports to Belgium.’ 


So that the true amounts of imports from France are smaller, 
and of exports to France larger, than the above figures would 
lead us to imagine. And Professor Leone Levi, in a letter to 
the ‘ Times,’ observes that the justifications for the conclusion 
of the Treaty were reasonable and well founded. 

‘ As was said, let us once get the removal of the prohibitions of im- 
ports, and the diminution of those import duties which now disfigure 
the French tariff, and we shall have a large increase of trade between 
the two countries, certain to lead to further and greater reforms, and 
to the ultimate establishment of sound commercial principles on both 
sides of the Channel. And the results have more than verified such 
expectations. . . . Why then disturb a policy so beneficial?’ 


It is also to be remembered that the Anglo-French trade 
has developed more in proportion than the rest of our foreign 
trade. Our foreign trade in all has barely doubled in twenty 
years, but Anglo-French trade is now nearly three times what 
it was before 1860. A fifth of the foreign business of France 
is with us, and a fourth of what France exports comes to us. 
It is clearly, therefore, the interest of France to encourage 
trade with England by lowering its tariff. These observations 
we quote from the ‘ Times.’* 

On the other hand, we have the case of no renewal strongly 
and boldly stated by one who, as he himself says, is among 
the very few survivors of those who took part in the debates 
which preceded the adoption of the policy of Free Trade. 

Lord Grey, in two letters to the ‘ Times,’ ¢ gives his reasons 
for thinking that we should now revert to the original Free 
Trade policy, which, he says, was that duties of customs were 
in future to be imposed only for revenue ; that import duties 
were to be charged at the same rate on the same goods from 
whatever quarter; that in the imposition of such duties we 
were not to be influenced by foreign tariffs; and that we were 
not to make such duties a subject of negotiation with foreign 
Powers. He points out that the Reciprocity negotiations 
which had been carried on for nearly thirty years after the 
Peace of 1815 had ‘signally failed, and that, although in 1843 
and 1844 Mr. Ricardo’s resolutions for opening the ports were 
not agreed to, the policy of those resolutions was from that 
time acted upon. He mentions, in language not unlike that 
of Sir Stafford Northcote which was quoted by Mr. Chamber- 





* May 30, 1881. + August 27 and Gentendban 2. 
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lain, and which we have inserted in an earlier part of this article, 
the brilliant success of that policy, and then, in terms of sin- 
cere regret, relates that in 1860 the Government of the day, 
departing from it, bound the country to make certain reduc- 
tions in customs in respect of certain other reductions made by 
France—a proceeding which, in his view, has left our com- 
" mercial relations with that country in a worse state than they 
were before, and has been followed by an increase of the 
restrictions imposed on British commerce by the majority of 
foreign nations. 

Lord Grey proceeds in his second letter to point out the 
difficulties with which any fresh negotiations must be sur- 
rounded. He shows that retaliation would be impossible, for 
how could we put a duty on the agricultural produce, for 
example, of the United States and of Russia, in revenge for 
the extravagant duties those countries impose on British manu- 
factures? And if we do not act on a principle of retaliation, 
on what principle are we to act? Are we to appear in the 
garb of suppliants, and ask other nations to be so very obli- 
ging as to alter their tariffs to what we consider to be our ad- 
vantage, when the certain result of our taking up this position 
will be to convince our neighbours that we have something 
considerable to gain, and they something considerable to lose, 
if they consent to our proposals. Persistency on our part in 
half-hearted attempts of this kind will only confirm other 
nations in their conviction that it is their interest to pay no 
heed to our requests. 

Another inconvenience attaching to a renewal of negotia- 
tions is the disturbance of trade thereby occasioned. When 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes a fiscal change, the 
resolution sanctioning that change is usually passed at the 
instant. But bargaining transactions with foreign Govern- 
ments, especially when the parties are not single but manifold, 
will take up months or years, during the whole of which 
time the trade whose interests are at stake will be in a state 
of the most inconvenient, not to say ruinous, uncertainty" 
Furthermore, a treaty once signed, the hands even of Parlia- 
ment and of future Parliaments are bound, and any increase of 


Ala indirect taxation as respects those articles which may be 


affected by the treaty will be rendered for 2 term of years 
impossible. 

Lord Grey goes on to express his opinion, that if we set 
the example of keeping clear trom further commercial treaties, 
it would gradually induce other nations to abandon the system 
of restriction. He thinks that there are already some signs 
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that they are suffering from it, and are placed by it at a dis- 
advantage in mercantile matters, and he points to the enormous 
development of our mercantile marine as an illustration of the 
working of Free Trade. 

The worst evil that can happen to us if the Commercial 
Treaty falls through will in Lord Grey’s opinion be this: that, 
instead of sending goods direct to France, in payment of what 
we buy from thence, we shall send them to some third 
nation who has dealings with France. and who will pay our 
bill by goods sent thither. To ensure this we may have to 
transfer capital and labour from the production of goods suited 
to the French market to the production of goods suited to 
some other market. 

But to France the matter will be far more serious. Her 
consumers will have to pay protection prices at home for goods 
they could have bought cheaper from us. And in her chief 
article of export to England, namely, wine, she will have 
very formidable rivals in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hungary, 
and our own colonies. Here we may observe that, in the first 
eleven months of 1880, France imported 142,000,000 gallons 
of wine from Spain, Italy, and other places, while her export 
of wine to us during the whole year was under 7,000,000 
gallons. Lord Grey winds up his letter by the expression of 
a very strong opinion, that to make our customs duties a 
matter of negotiation with other nations is to admit the prin- 
ciple of ‘ Fair Trade,’ and to imply that free imports on our 
part are a favour done to other nations which ought to be met 
by a similar favour from them. 

He also asserts that the manner in which the Commercial 
Treaty was forced upon France by the power of the Emperor, 
and with the assistance of England, created deep dissatisfaction 
in France, which has not yet disappeared, gave an impression 
there that we had much the best of the bargain, and weakened 
the hands of the Free Trade party, who were then striving to 
get their countrymen to a sounder view, and with much hope 
of success. ‘aking all these circumstances into consideration, 
Lord Grey is fully of opinion that the best course for our Go- 
vernment to adopt would be to drop any further attempt at 
negotiation, and leave matters as they are. 

Whether the negotiations which have been alternately re- 
sumed and suspended will have any practical result is at 
present undetermined. Of one thing, however, we may feel 
certain, that the Government are firmly resolved not to be 
parties to any treaty with France less favourable to the com- 
mercial relations of the two countries than the one now in ex- 
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istence. We have also good reason to believe that the views 

so forcibly stated by Lord Grey are views with which the 

leading members of the Government are very much inclined to 

agree. 

There were strong reasons for the Treaty of 1860 (as was 

then stated in this Review) which do not now exist. It was 
A the only possible mode of reducing the rates of the French 

tariff and of removing all prohibitions, including those of cot- 
ton and woollen tissues; and although it was regarded with 
hostility by the productive classes in France, there can be no 
doubt that it has done much to improve relations between the 
two countries. Lord Grey appears to us to have somewhat under- 
rated the value of the practical results of the Treaty of 1860. 
These reasons, however, do not apply with equal force to a 
renewal of the Treaty, and it is a matter of question whether 
it would not have been well to let bygones be bygones, and, by 
refraining from any further negotiations, to have satisfied our 
neighbours that we were in no degree anxious to persuade 
them to a course which, at the same time, we honestly thought 
was less for our benefit than for theirs; but whatever be the 
result, we are sure that, with the present negotiators, no 
attempt will be made to establish what Mr. Bright, who, 
perhaps, has as good a right as any man to use epithets in 
place of argument, calls a stupid and impossible proposition 
——this, namely, that we are only to trade freely without duties 
at our ports with nations who will do the same with us. This 
is, in fact, to determine never to buy at the cheapest possible 
rate from the inhabitants of any country whose rulers prevent 
them from buying at the cheapest possible rate from us. 

In the course of this article we have made some reference 
to what is called Fair Trade; and perhaps the programme of 
the Fair Trade League deserves a short notice simply to point 
out its gross dishonesty. Their policy advocates inter alia 
the freedom of imports of raw materials for home industries, 
in large print, and then in small print excludes food from their 
list of raw material, and quotes these words of Mr. Cobden as 
their authority : ‘It is a complete delusion to suppose that . ¥ 
‘ the price of food regulates the rate of wages.’ Mr. Cobden 
ste in these words was meeting the old Protectionist argument, 
that if corn was cheap wages would go down; whereas he is 
represented as arguing that cheap food is not essential to suc- 
cess in manufacturing competition. In other words, what he 
said amounted to this: Cheap food does not imply low wages; 
and he is represented as saying, Cheap food does not imply 
cheap products. The Fair Traders are not much more fair to 
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Adam Smith than to Mr. Cobden. Here is the one quota- 
tion which they make from his works :— 


‘ The case in which it may (sometimes) * be a matter of deliberation 
how far it is proper to continue the free importation of certain foreign 
goods is when some foreign nation restrains by high duties or pro- 
hibitions the importation of some of our manufactures into their 
country. [Here follows in the original a whole page of instances of 
unsuccessful retaliation.| There may be good policy in retaliations of 
this kind when there is a probability that they will procure the repeal 
of the high duties or prohibitions complained of.’ 


But they forget to add a sentence in the same page :— 


‘ When there is no probability that any such repeal can be procured, 
it seems a bad method of compensating the injury done to certain 
classes of our people, to do another injury ourselves, not only to those 
classes, but to almost all the other classes of them.’ 


And another, to be found at the end of the same chapter :— 
‘The legislature, were it possible that its deliberations could be 
always directed, not by the clamorous importunity of partial interests, 
but by an extensive view of the general good, ought upon this very 
account, perhaps, to be particularly careful neither to establish any 
new monopolies of this kind, nor to extend further those which are 
already established.’ 
One other statement we refer to, that our readers may see the 


enormous demands which these Fair Traders make on their 
credulity. 

‘Where the supply’ (of any imported article, meaning, of course, 
American wheat and flour) ‘is not only commensurate with, but pro- 
bably greater than, the demand, an import tax falls on the foreign 
exporters, who, to that extent, relieve the national burdens of the 
importers. 

‘But when the demand alone creates the supply, the position is 

reversed, and‘an import tax is then necessarily borne by the importing 
nation.’ 
On which they observe :—-‘ This distinction is generally lost 
* sight of when treating of the economy of taxation.’ Generally 
lost sight of ! No wonder, when the fact is, as may be shown 
in three sentences, that the distinction, if any exists, is exactly 
the reverse. The case for which this ‘ distinction’ was in- 
vented is, of course, the case of American wheat and flour. 
This is the article of which the supply is ‘ probably greater 
‘ than the demand,’ and the suggestion is that, this being the 
state of things, the American farmer would pay any import 
duty imposed in England. But would he? When the suppl 





* The word ‘ sometimes’ is omitted by the Fair Traders. 
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is greater than the demand, the seller takes the lowest possible 
price. The American farmer is that seller, and it is notorious 
that he complains that ‘the price is made in Liverpool.’ Are 
we to believe that the shrewd Liverpool merchant has all this 
time been giving 5s. a quarter more than he need have done, 
and that if an import duty of 5s. a quarter were imposed he 
would get his bargain for 5s. a quarter less money? If the 
supply were small and the demand unlimited, it is admitted by 
these Fair Traders themselves that the importing country 
would pay the duty, though in that case the seller would be 
making his own price, and might possibly be able to spare 5s. 
a quarter out of his profits. But if, when the seller’s profits 
are large, he does not pay the import duty, how much less, 
when his profits are small or even nil, is there any probability 
of his paying it! The ‘distinction’ only requires a moment’s 
inspection to enable us to see its absurdity. 

In conclusion we wish to express our satisfaction that the 
bubble of the Fair Trade League appears to have burst. 
At all events, the Trade Unions Congress, at their meeting a 
month ago, accepted with enthusiasm their President’s avowal, 
‘We are not willing to tolerate any reversion to the old 
‘nonsense of Protection.’ At that meeting, too, some dis- 
closures took place which showed how the Fair Trade League 
has been bolstered up. ‘The delegates who attended it were 
‘not sent by trade societies. Their railway fares were paid 
‘ for them; they received 15s. a day expenses and a luncheon.’ 
So said Mr. Burnett, of the Amalgamated Engineers, and he 
added: ‘If any man had a mind to sell himself to the Fair 
‘ Trade Association, or any other association, for what was 
‘ virtually a free trip up to London, let him do so; but he 
‘had no right to sell his fellow-unionists by appearing in their 
‘name and professing to represent their opinions.’ After this 
exposure several delegates, including one who had taken a 
prominent part in the sugar-bounty agitation, were objected 
to and excluded. 

The Farmers’ Alliance have taken a similar step. Their 
committee ‘believes that, if it were possible by united effort 
‘to reverse the national policy of Free Trade and to restore 
‘ Protection, the first interest to be sacrificed would be that of 
‘agriculture ; that, if duties upon corn could be reimposed, 
‘they would be repealed at the first moment of difficulty, and 
‘ this whichever party happened to be in power;’ and they go 
on to say that they 
‘cannot but look upon the agitation for “Fair Trade” as a delusion 
and a snare—a delusion because, whilst there is not the remotest chance 
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of the nation listening to any proposal to tax its food, duties on farm 
produce, even if allowed, would not only be of no permanent benefit 
to the tenant farmer, but would prove injurious to his interests by 
raising the price of foreign corn, now so largely required for stock 
feeding; a snare, because the proposal is an expedient for keeping up 
rents, and for staving off agricultural reforms, which are the only true 
remedies in the hands of Parliament for restoring prosperity to the 
farming interest.’ 


Where then are these dangerous dreamers to look for a reali- 
sation of their schemes? The working man will not have 
them, at least not under 15s. a day and alunch. The farmer 
will not have them, so far as farmers are represented, and 
they are very largely represented, in the Farmers’ Alliance. 
The London newspaper press, with one ‘ base exception,’ is 
against them; and it is only necessary to look at their ‘list’ 
to see that not one name of any importance, nay, hardly a 
name which anybody knows except its possessor and a few 
private friends, is to be found among their supporters. 

So we will leave them to their fate, simply proposing to 
them an alternative which may be better than total and igno- 
minious extinction. If they cannot get on alone, they might 
mend matters by amalgamating with a kindred institution, the 
prospectus of which we extract from a well-known London 
newspaper, and which must have been composed by the ghost 
of Bastiat. 


‘“The Snowdon and Grampian Tea Company (Limited) ” is the 
title of a new speculation which a correspondent informs us is being 
promoted by an enthusiastic fair trader and advocate of “ the cause of 
“ British labour.” The following is an extract from its prospectus :— 
“This company is formed for the purpose of producing, with the 
greatest possible expenditure of labour, and therefore with the 
greatest advantage to the labouring classes of the country, an article 
to replace the cheap but admittedly useful article now imported from 
China. It is calculated that it will require to produce an equal tea 
on the slopes of Snowdon and the Grampians an expenditure of at 
least five guineas per lb. for the commonest sorts, and a propor- 
tionally larger sum for the production of the finer kinds. As nearly 
the whole of the amount spent will be paid for actual labour in 
tending the plants, keeping up the fires in the glasshouses, getting 
coal for this purpose, and transporting it to the highest and coldest 
parts of the mountains, a large number of artisans and labourers will 
be employed and directly benefited. It is further proposed to employ, 
as managers, persons selected for their total ignorance of the growth 
and preparation of tea, so that it is not impossible that the crop for 
the first three or four years will be even more costly than above inti- 
mated, necessitating, as this undoubtedly will, larger employment of 
labour in each succeeding season to remedy the errors of the one 
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past. Many of the directors, as will be seen from their names, are 
persons of large political influence, and it is hoped that in a short 
time Parliament may be induced to pass an Act forbidding the flood- 
ing of the country with the cheap produce of China by imposing 
upon the article a duty that shall enable the home producer to com- 
pete in the way of ‘Fair Trade’ with the better-situated foreigner.” 
As chairman, he hopes to secure the services of Lord Salisbury, and 
he is reserving seats on the board of directors for all members of the 
late Conservative Cabinet. The post of secretary is not yet filled up, 
but the editor of the “ Morning Post” is to have the first offer.’ 


It is possible that a study of the first year’s balance-sheet 
of the new institution might do something to clear the eyes of 
the people who mistake means for ends, and measure the value 
of a production by the amount of employment it creates ; but, 
without waiting for a document which would probably not be 
financially satisfactory, we counsel Fair Traders, actual or 
intending, to read, and try to understand, the prospectus we 
have printed for their benefit. Couched, as it is, in the form 
of a literary squib, it contains truths which, if mastered, will 
effectually protect those who have learned them from the 
ridiculous absurdities and sophistical misstatements of the 
Fair Trade League. 





No. CCCXVI1I. will be published in January, 1881, 
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Albania, ethnology of, 326-—Charles Thopia proclaims himself King of 
Albania, 329—Venetian encroachments, 330—Charles Tocco sub- 
mits to the Turks, 331—the Castriot family, 332—George Castriot 
(Scanderbeg) makes his escape from the Turkish service, 334— 
gains possession of the fortress of Croya, 335—destroys Ali Pasha’s 
army, 336—his quarrel with Venice for the possession of Dayno, 338 
—Sfetigrad captured by the Turks, 339—Scanderbeg compels 
Amurath II. to raise the siege of Croya, 341—-defection of Albanian 
chieftains, 343—the ten years’ truce, 347—violated by the Turks, 
348—campaign of Balaban Pasha against Albania, 349—Scander- 
beg’s solitary wound, 349—death of Balaban, 350—death of Scan- 
derbeg and collapse of the defence, 551—character of the country 
and its people, 354—the idea of an Austrian protectorate, 355. 
ntiquaries, Society of its ‘ Archeologia,’ 101—Mr. Nesbitt’s paper on 
Roman wall decoration, 102—Lieutenant Peck’s notes! upon the 
Roman lighthouse at Dover, 102—Mr. Peacock’s memoir of Colonel 
Rainborow, 105—first founders of the society, 106—unsuccessful 
application to Queen Elizabeth for a charter, 110—the ‘society dis- 
countenanced by James I. and broken up, 111—its resuscitation in 
1707, 115—the original programme, 114—charter of incorporation 
granted by George II., 116—secretaries, past and present, 116— 
literary labours of the society, 119—its proper function in relation to 
archeological research, 120, 

Appach, I’. If, his work on Cesar’s British expeditions reviewed, 37. 
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Bird, Isabella L., her travels in Japan reviewed, 122. 
Britain, review of works relating to Julius Crsar’s expeditions to, 
37—early intercourse between Gaul and Britain, 38—object of 
Cesar’s first invasion, 39—character of his fleet, 41—locality of the 
‘Portus Itius,’ 42—place of landing, 44—site of the camp, 47— 
return to Gaul, 49—the second invasion, 50—actions with the 
Britons on the banks of the Stour, 53—the Thames ford, 55—route 
of the Roman army from the Stour, 56—the Coway Stakes, 57—the 
British chariots, 53—the capital of Cassivellaunus, probably London 
rather than Verulamium, 59—abandonment of the island, 61—cha- 
racter and results of the invasions, 62. 
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Carter, 2. Brucdenell, his treatise on eyesight reviewed, 516. 

Champollion- Figeac, his ‘Chroniques Dauphinoises’ reviewed, 397. 

Circourt, M. de, remarkable erudition of, 466—his boyhood, 468— 
his connexion with the Polignac Administration, 469—his account 
of the Ordinances of Charles X., 469—marries Mlle. de Klustine, 
472—their travels, 472—Mme. de Circourt’s salon in Paris, 473— 
her accident by fire, 474—M. de Circourt’s embassy at Berlin under 
De Lamartine, 475—his visit to the Comte de Chambord, 478—his 
correspondence with Lord Macaulay, 480—closing years of M. and 
Mme. de Circourt, 484. 

Clyde, Lord, birth and education of, 188—lieutenant in his sixteenth 
year, and present at the battle of Vimeiro, 190—leads the forlorn 
hope at the storming of San Sebastian, 192—his gallant breach ot 
discipline, 194—his lieutenant-colonelcy of the 98th Regiment, 197 
—his command at Newcastle during the Chartist agitation, 199— 
teaches his regiment to advance firing, 200—his command of the 
garrison at Lahore, 201—Ramnuggur, 203—misunderstanding be- 
tween him and General Thackwell, 204—Chillianwallah, 205 
Goojerat, 207—his quarrel with the Indian Government, 208—his 
brigade at the Alma, 209—the Highland bonnet and feathers, 210 
—his command at Balaklava, 210—his antipathy to staff officers, 
211—his claim to the chief command slighted, 213—testimonies of 
the French generals, 214—his wonderful memory, 215—his com- 
mand in India during the mutiny, 216—anecdotes, 217—suppresses 
the White Mutiny, 219—elevated to the peerage, 220—illness and 
death, 222. 

Curci, Father, his book, ‘La Nuova Italia ed i Vecchi Zelanti,’ re- 
viewed, 435—struggle of the Church for the temporal power, 446— 
hostility of modern democracy to the Church, 460—character of 
Pius IX.,461—the Syllabus, 462—the dogma of Infallibility, 464— 
official condemnation of the book, 465. 
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Dauphiny, review of works by M. Champollion-Figeac and other 
authors relating to, 397—administrative divisions of the country, 303 
—struggle of Guigues III. with St. Hugues, 401-—the cell of St. 
Bruno, 402—Humbert II. and his bride, Marie des Baux, 40! 
retirement of Humbert into conventual life, 408—purchase of 
Dauphiny by the French, 409—the Waldensian persecutions, 412— 
the Huguenot leaders, Baron des Adrets and Bonne de Lesdiguieres, 
413—public enterprise of the Périers, 418—the declaration of Vizille, 
421—career of Mounier, 422—of Barnave, 423—moderation of the 
Dauphinois during the revolutionary period, 423—Napoleon’s march 
from Toulon to Grenoble in 1815, 424—conspiracy of Didier, 431— 
Casimir Périer, 433. 

Dun, Finlay, his work on Irish landlords and tenants reviewed, 274. 
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E 
Electricity, storage of, for transport, 265—M. Faure’s secondary battery, 
266—Dr. de la Rue’s leviathan battery, 269—electricity as a future 
substitute for coal, 272. 
Ewart, General, his autobiography reviewed, 189. 


F 

Fair trade, a disguised form of Protection, 565—origin of the agitation, 
563—misrepresentations of its advocates, 565—a lesson from Bastiat, 
567—eftects of Protection en the interests of American farmers, 569 
—decline of the American carrying trade under the system, 571— 
Protection cannot raise wages, 574—-Sir Edward Sullivan’s ideas of 
international trade, 575—the proposed five-shilling duty on corn, 
577—increase of British merchant shipping during the present year, 
580—the fable of the eagle, the sow, and the cat, 581—doctrines of 
Free Trade, 584—relation between imports and exports, 585—pro- 
ducer and consumer, 586—the French Treaty of Commerce, 587— 
dishonesty of the Fair Trade programme, 5‘)1—protest of the 
Farmers’ Alliance against the scheme, 593—a British tea-producing 
company, 594. 

G 

Gejiroy, A., review of his work on Gustavus III., 66. 

Gordon, Colonel, appointed by the late Khedive to govern the Upper 
Nile province, 547—his expedition against the slave-dealers of 
Darfour, 559. 

Guijrey, M., his history of the annexation of the Dauphiny reviewed, 
397. 

Gustavus IITI., accession of, to the throne of Sweden, 75-—his powers 
of dissimulation, 77—his first journey to the French Court, 79—his 
coup d'état, 83—his incognito travels, 90—concludes a treaty of 
alliance with France, 93—his first Russian campaign, 95 —defeats 
the Danes, 96—promulgates the Act of Security and Union, 97 
—his treaty with Catherine in support of the French monarchy, 
99—his assassination, 100. 


H 
Helmholtz. See Vision. 
Henri 1V. See Philippsen. 
Huber-Saladin, Colonel, his memoir of M. de Circourt reviewed, 466. 
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Ireland, the policy of coercion in, 275—position of the Land League, 
277—Irish land tenure, 278—the Land Law Bill, 281—the Rent 
Court, 283—the fair rent clause, 285—Mr. Butt’s definition of fair 
rent, 286—the free sale clauses, 287—advisability of exempting 
estates managed on the ‘English system,’ 290—increased security 
for the Jandlord’s rent furnished by the bill, 292. 
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Japan, the extraordinary revolution in, 122—genealogy of the Mikado, 
125—the poverty of the people a puzzle, 126—the alphabet, 128—the 
island of Yezo, 129—the Aino people, 131—neglect of road-making, 
139—packhorses, 141—contrasted features of the national character, 
142—costume, 143—cause of the inferior physique of the natives, 
145—Japanese art, 149—education, 152—religious indifference, 153 
—the Shinto cult, 154—a Buddhist sermon, 155. 
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Koran, English translations of the, 356—Professor Palmer’s version, 
358—Professor Nildeke’s settlement of the chronological order of 
the text, 365—chief events of Mohammed's life before the Flight, 
366—the Mekka chapters, 371—selections illustrative of Moham- 
med’s style, 373—the Benedicite of Islam, 375—the credo and usual 
prayer, 377—Hebrew legends, 878—the judgment, 381—the whole 
duty of man in a few words, 385—the Medina chapters, 385—Mo- 
hammed’s sentiments towards Jews and Christians, 387—ritual, 391 
—civil regulations, 392—penal law, 394—Mohammedanism based 
only in part upon the Koran, 395. 
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Leo XIII, election of, to the chair of St. Peter, 435—his ante- 
cedents, 439—continues the fiction of imprisonment practised by his 
predecessor, 440—opposition of the cardinals to his reforms, 443— 
his alleged concurrence with Father Curci’s views, 447—his con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the civil governments of Christendom, 450 
—his wavering policy towards the Italian Government, 454—the 
obolo di San Pietro, 458—signs the condemnation of Father Curci’s 
book, 463 

Lewin, T., his ‘Invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar’ reviewed, 37. 
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Macaulay, Lord, his letters to M. de Circourt in defence of British 
character, 480. 

Methodism, origin of, as compared with Dissent, 2—class meetings, 3— 
parallel between the class leaders and the primitive diaconate, 5— 
circuits, 6—the Loveteast, 7—the watchnight, 8—lay preachers, 9 
—women preachers of former times, 10—places of worship, 10— 
powers of trustees as against those of the Conference, 11—ritual, 
13 — hyma-book, 15—Dr. Pope’s exposition of Wesleyan doc- 
trines, 19—the Conference, 22—ordination, 27—hopelessness of a 
reunion with the Established Church, 28—attitude of Wesleyans 
towards other Nonconformists, 30—the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America, 832—position, numerical and financial, of Methodism, 33 
—its educational efforts, 33—Dr. Bunting’s sketch of a Wesleyan 
minister, 34—Methodist literature, 35—a middle-class form of 

faith, 36. 
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New Testament, completion of the Revised Version of the, 157—pre- 
decessors of the Authorised Version of 1611, 158—King James’s 
companies of revisers, 161—imperfect materials on which they had 
to work, 163—Dean Alford’s version, 166—appointment of the 
Revision Companies, 168—their mode of proceeding, 169—changes 
in the Revised Version resulting from textual criticism, 171—un- 
necessary changes, 173—infelicitous verbal alteratioas, 176—the 
Lord’s Prayer, 178—‘ charity’ superseded by ‘love,’ 179—altera- 
tions in connexion with the rendering ‘ Holy Ghost’ or ‘ Spirit,’ 180 
—features of improvement presented in this version, 181. 


P 

Palmer, Prof. £. H. See Koran. 

Philippsen, Dr. M., his work on the reigns of Henri IV. and Philip 
IIL., 224—relative condition of Spain and France at the period of 
the Peace of Vervins, 224—characters of the respective monarchs, 
228 —liaisons of Henri with Gabrielle d’Estrées and Mlle. d’Entragues, 
252—his marriage with Marie de Medicis, 234—the Edict of Nantes, 
235—conspiracy of Marshal Biron, 237—conspiracy of the D’En- 
tragues, 239—the King’s wise measures of internal government, 241 
—his advocacy of free trade, 242—the Marquis de Rosny, 243— 
financial policy of Sully, 244—Henri’s additions to the city of Paris, 
246—the Spanish minister Lerma, 248—financial condition of Spain, 
251— miserable state of agriculture, 255 — depopulation of the 
country, 257-—expulsion of the Moors, 258—prosperous results of 
Henri’s administration, 262—his scheme for the liberation of 
Europe, 263. 

R 
Reed, Sir E. J., his work on Japan reviewed, 122. 
Rodwell, J. M., his translation of the Koran reviewed, 336. 
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Sale, George, his translation of the Koran, 356. 

Scanderbeg. See Albania. 

Shadwell, General, his ‘ Life of Lord Clyde’ reviewed, 189. 

Stanley, Dean, his ‘ Christian Institutions’ reviewed, 295—creeds of 
the Eastern and Western Churches, 298—absolution, 301—the 
Eucharist, 304—baptism, 305—his treatment of doctrinal subjects, 
307—his attitude towards the Oxford School, 310—his defence of 
the writers of ‘Essays and Reviews,’ 312—his protest against the 
persecution of Bishop Colenso, 315—his relations with Mr. Voysey, 
316—his objections to religious tests, 317—his views on the ques- 
tion of Church reform, 320—his devotion to the Church of England, 
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Stevens, Dr. Abel, his histories of Methodism and the Methodist Epi- 
scopal Church reviewed, 1 
Sweden, constitution of, under Queen Ulrica, 67—Count Horn and 
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Count Gyllenborg, 69—the Hats and Gaps, 70—feeble reign of 
Adolphus Frederick, 70—proposed partition cf the kingdom by 
Russia, Prussia, and Denmark, 72—Count Fersen, 89. See Gus- 
tavus III, 
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Tennyson, Alfred, poetical works of, reviewed, 486—supposed decline 


of his powers, 489—his understanding of his age, 489—and of 
human character, 491—his grasp of modern. thought, 493—his mas- 
tery of the art of expression, 497—Tennyson the interpreter of a 
special period, 501—his philosophy of love, 502—‘ In Memoriam,’ 
504—the Idylls, 505—‘ Aylmer’s Field” 507—his dramas, 509— 
‘* Rizpah,’511—light thrown by the‘ De Profundis ’ on his intellectual 
history, 512—George Eliot’s work in succession to Tennyson’s, 514. 
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Vision, review of works by Professor Helmholtz and Mr. Carter treat- 


ing of, 516—analogy of the eye to a camera obscura, 517—accom- 
modation to vision at various distances, 520—effected by a change 
in the shape of the crystalline lens, 522—range of vision, 524—the 
retina, 525—the fovea centralis, or extra-sensitive spot, 526—the 
‘blind spot,’ 529—correlated and automatic action of the eyes, 531 
—changes produced in the lens by age, 552—use of spectacles, 533 
—effect cf artificial illumination, 535—-short sight, 537—astigma- 
tism, 539—-cataract, 540—‘ musce volitantes,’ 541—the process of 
vision, 542—purple colouring matter of the eye, 545—Kuihne’s 
photographic pictures upon the retina, 545. 
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